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Preface 

The present work is one of a group of monographs constituting Am 
E^ mmk Surpej of th Pacific Area and designed to supplement and bring 
up to date the key sections of the Economic Handbook of fie Pacific Area^ 
published by the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1934. The value of 
this publication, it is believed, rests in the need for making available 
to a large number of people information on the Pacific area which is 
otherwise scattered in hundreds of different official and private sources, 
many of which are exceedingly difficult to locate and, to a large pro- 

E ortion of the potential readers, unavailable because of the variety of 
inguages in which they are issued and also because of the often very 
limited distribution of the original documents. Without implying that 
the Pacific area is a wholly self-contained economic unit (indeed that 
cannot be said of any section of the world, large or small), it can be 
said that the world-wide importance of this region has been growing 
year by year and that information on its fundamental problems must 
be made more generally available in up-to-date form. 

Like its precursor, the present work begins with studies of the po- 
pulations of the Pacific countries, their growth and movements, and 
the relations of people to their physical environment. Other sections 
are concerned with trade and trade control; with the means of trans- 
portation, both internal and international ; with the production and 
control of certain basic commodities produced in the Pacific area ; with 
the enormously important changes wrought in the Pacific countries by 
the growth of industrialization in regions which, until very recent years, 
bad not developed this form of economy. 

The preparation of the studies has naturally been greatly affected by 
world events. War in both the Far East and Europe during the period 
of preparation has made some materials inaccessible and necessitated 
important revisions in the general plans adopted at the outset. To 
avoid undue delay the International Secretariat has decided that certain 
sections already in their final stages of preparation should be published 
immediately and is, therefore, issuing them in separate monographs as 
they are completed. 

The nations, colonies or territories directly treated in this Survey arc 
Japan Proper, Korea and Formosa, Manchuria, China, French Indo- 
China, Thailand, the colonies forming British Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, ^nada, the United 
States of America, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
countries listed above do not by any means comprise a self-sufficient 
group ; their external relations reach to the farthest corners of the globe. 
Indirectly, therefore, the study touches a much wider area. For ex- 
ample, the population of Australia and New Zealand cannot be con- 
sidered without reference to Great Britain ; the economy of Indo-Quna 
has been intimately linked with France ; the trans-Padfic emigration of 
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Japanese has been greatest to Brazil and Canada ; the United States and 
the U.S^S.R. have still closer contacts with other regions than they have 
with the Far East, 

Moreover, a whole continent facing the Pacific has been omitted. 
The growing importance of the relations between the Orient, especially 
Japan, and Latin American countries, is one which the Institute has 
long recognized and to which it wishes to devote concentrated study. 
While certain of the general tables introducing the various sections 
include basic data on the Latin American countries bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, it has not proved feasible at this time for the Institute 
to gather material for those countries which would be comparable in 
scope and quality to that collected for the countries enumerated above. 
However, the very rudimentary data which are included in the present 
survey are being amplified in a separate forthcoming Institute report on 
the trans-Pacific relations of the Latin American countries. 

The editorial staff, under the leadership of Mr. Frederick V, Field 
during the period of planning and early preparation, included Miss 
Anita Bradley, Miss Billie Cookinham, Dr. Eleanor Dennison, Mr. 
Andrew J. Grajdanzev, Dr. Karl J. Pelzer and Mr. Joseph D. Phillips. 
In the final drafting of the chapters Dr. Pelzer, Mr. Phillips, Miss Katrine 
R. C Greene, Miss Kate L. Mitchell, and Dr. Russell G. Shiman as- 
sumed the major responsibilities. In addition, almost every page has 
benefited from special data and comments furnished by Miss Gatherine 
Porter, Miss Miriam Farley and Dr. Kurt Bloch of the research staff of 
the Institute’s American Council and Miss Harriet Moore of the Ameri- 
can Russian Institute. The late Dr. Carl L. x\lsberg, Dr. Nicholas 
Mirkowich, Mr, Daniel Marx, Jr., Mr. Sydney B. Smith and officials of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce have all contributed 
information and comments. Mention should also be made of the 
valuable clerical and technical assistance given by the office staff of the 
Institute’s American Q^uncil and International Secretariat, especially 
Mrs. Annette Blumenthai, Miss Hilda Austern, Miss Elizabeth Downing, 
Miss Paula Sobotker, Miss Elizabeth Jorgensen, Miss Janet Howie, and 
Dr. Alfred Landsberger. Finally, it is necessary to record here the 
special thanks of the Institute’s International Research Committee to the 
general editor, Mr. Frederick V. Field, and its great indebtedness to 
him for having assumed the arduous task of planning the project and 
directing the collection and editing of a vast mass of material throughout 
all but the final stages of the work. 

Though this and the other monographs in the group arc issued under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat as reports in the Institute’s 
International Research Series, it should be noted that neither the Secre- 
tariat nor the Institute as a whole assumes responsibility for statements 
of fact or opinion in the studies. For all such statements the authors 
alone are responsible, 

W. L. Holland 

Reseauh Secretary 

New York 
March /, 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC AREA 

PART I 

POPULATION AND LAND UTILIZATION 




CHAPTER I 


Population 

A. INTRODUCTION 

"Population Distribution: A population map of the world reveals at 
first glance four major concentrations within the countries covered in 
this volume : in the Japanese Empire^ in China and the adjoining coastal 
plains of Indo-China^ in Java^ and m the northeastern United States. 
This last does not lie within the Pacific area in the true sense of the 
word^ but in the Atlantic region. The majority of the people of the 
United States, as well as those of Canada and of the Soviet Union, live 
in areas lying farthest from the Pacific. These countries are, neverthe* 
less, political units and must be treated as such. It can also be pointed 
out that in all three countries there is a considerable movement of po- 
pulation towards the Pacific, 

On the eastern shores of the Pacific, that is on the west coast of the 
Western Hemisphere, we find only very locaiiired population concentra- 
tion, such as those of the San Francisco Bay area, the region around 
Los Angeles, and central Chile. 

The total population of all the countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean comes close to half of the population of the world, which is 
today estimated at about tw^o billion.* At the end of 1936 about 81 % 
of the total population of Pacific countries was living on the Asiatic 
side of the Pacific ; 1 % in Oceania, i.e., Australia, New Zealand and 
the various island groups ; and 18% on the American side of the Pacific 
from Alaska to Chile. 

Population Press'ure: Of all Pacific countries China has the largest 
population, followed by the Soviet Union, the United States, Japan 
proper, the Netherlands Indies and Manchuria.^ The size of the total 
population, however, has little relation to population pressure. Density 
figures per square mile or square kilometer arc more revealing and place 
these countries in. an entirely different order. Japan is the most densely 
settled country among those included m this volume, followed by the 
Philippine Islands, China, British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 
It is interesting to note that the population density of Java and Madura, 
in the Netherlands Indies, exceeds by far that of Japan proper. The 
most thinly populated countries are Australia, Canada, Bolivia, New 
Zealand and the Soviet Union. Even density figures, however, that is, 

1 The imcmationj,] Institute t/ Statistics esttmated for 1930 about 1 988,279,000 , the International Institute 
of Agncukuic estimated lor 1930, 2,012,810,000, the rc<->nom»c Intelligence Service of dio League of Nations 
reported tot 19 JO, ? 028.200,000. and tor the end of 19 J6. 2,11S,800,(K)0 
'•t rhruugliout this ciupter the tcim M^inchurta will be used to dcstgnact the territory embraced by the Japanese* 
sponsored state, Manchoukuo, except wlicxe, foi practical reasons, as when reternng to the government of that 
area, it is clearer to use die tcirn Alanchoukuo itself 
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man^laijd ratios, are too crude to be of great value. Densities arc based 
on the total area, irrespective of the percentage of a country suitable 
for human settlement. Large parts of the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia or Japan — to mention only a few— will never be settled by man 
because of climatic, topographic or other reasons. *‘To determine the 
man-land ratio^ land must not be measured simply in square miles, but 
evaluated as to the carr)^ing capacity, i.e, the capacity to support human 
life, to satisfy human wants."’* 

The carrying capacity of a country cannot be measured by field crops 
alone, Pastureland and forests must be added to mineral, climatic and 
human resources and geographic location (access to the sea with its 
riches of fish and access to trade routes). 

"Indeed, any method based solely on the two factors — soil and population— can- 
not hope to provide a basis for describing or comparing adequately the demographic 
situation of different countries. Nor would it suffice to take account of the resources, 
consisting of the productive power of the soil and the wealth of raw materials. For 
an advanced country, abundance of capital, the development of technical methods, 
the degree of industrial, financial and commercial education and experience of in- 
dividuals, marketing facilities, the frequency and good organization of exchanges, 
the balance of trade, and the balance of payments, arc all resources which arc equally 
important and which, to a great extent, condition the development of the other re- 
sources. Theoretically, it would be the ratio of the population of a countty to all 
these factors taken together that would be required to determine the demographic 
situation and trends of the country m question. 

It would be ideal if for all of the countries under consideration, the 
ratio of the population to all these physical, economic and human factors 

8 Zimmcrraann, Lnch W , World Resources and htdvnfms^ New \ork, p 124. 

4 “Population and Social VtMuwii^fnrthiaHoytartjibcur Kme»\ Vol X-\ XIX, No. 3, Match 1939, p. 309. 


Footnotes to Table / 

(a) The S tatesman’s Year-BooA, 1 99^. Fopulatton Index 

(b) The .Statesman’s Year-Book, f99S. Included arc 24 Provinces of China propc'-, Tibet and Mongolia. How- 
ever, the Russian population estimate for Mongolia of 900,000 has been used instead of the Chinese estimate 

(cJ Anmtmre Stattstsque dt Tlndocbtnt. 

(d) The Staiesmaffs Year-Book, 1999. Area for Japan proper and total Japanese Lmpirc is total area less 3,317 
square kilometers for lakes and rivers given in Nasu, S , iMttd Visls^ntton trt Japan, I'okyo, 1929, 

(e) TAe Japan Cbromch, Sept 12, 1940; Japan-Aianebostkuo Year Book. 

(f) Netbr* lands Indsan Report; Statsstfcal Year-Book of tie league of Nations, and I/eaguc of Nations Monthly BulUtin. 

(g) Static tiral Ahtract oj the Dnsted States; Commonwealth ol the Philippines, C-ommission of the (xnsus. 
Special Bulletin No 1. 

(ji) Statesman’s Year-Book, 1939 

(1) “Otficia) Report of the State PUnnuig Commission,” Rravda, June 2, 193*^. Docs not Include the Far North 

(i) Official Year Book of the C ommonwealth of Australia, and League of Nations, Monthly Buileltn of Siattstus Po- 
pulation figure includes approximatelv 60,000 abon^incs. 

(k) The New Zealand Official Year-hook. Population figure fur 1939 as of March of tliat year. Whites and 
Maoris are included 

(l) Almanacb de Gotha, Siattsikal Year-Book of the Ijeague oj Nations, League of Nations, Monthly lUdkHn of 
Statistics 

(ni) Tbs Canada Year Book; Statitttcal Year-Book of the J^agice of Nations, 1917-98 

(nl Almanacb de Cctha; Statistical Year Book of the League ojf Nattom, 1937-lS, and T,rague of Nations, Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics 

(o) Ibid. 

(p) Statesman’s Year-Book, 1999 

(q) First row, of figures from Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1997 38; second row from Staksmarfs 
Y^tar-Book, 1999; and third frtjn'i F'.stadtstiea y Censoi, Mai eh 1939 

(r) Alrnatmb de Gotha 

(s) Ibul, 

(t) Ibid 

(u) Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38. Fxcluitivc of water area of 12,000 square kdomctci* 
or 4,500 square miles. 

(v) Almanacb de Gotha; Statistical Year Book of the league of Nations, 1937 J8 

(w) Ibid 

(x) Ibid 

(y) Statistical Abitiast of the United States, Almanacb de Gotha; Dq-)t. of Ct>Tnmcrce, Bureau of the Census, 
Summary of Preliminary PohidaUon\ tgures for the Ijftsttd States, 1940, and Territories and Poiseishns of the United States^ 
by Sex, and Nuntbet of Men 21 to 33 Years of Age, mimeographed releases. 



table t. PACIFIC AREA: POPULATION. AREAS & DSNSmEs' 
(E»=Estiinatc C«Cens«s) 



0ATE OF 
l^OPULA- 
TfON 

Census 
OR Ls- 
TXMArE 

Population 

Ea])7X> Area 
(I n thousands) 


COUNTRT 

(in 

tbomands) 

Square 

Km 

Square 

Miles 

Persons 
Per Square 
Km 

Pemons 

Per Square 
Mile 

ASIA 







Bjtitish («) 

1937 38F 

5474 

1325 

512 

39 0 

101 1 

btntus btttkmcnts 

1938 L 

1,358 

35 

14 

38 8 

97 0 

jt<ecictBicd Malay States 

1938 f 

2,090 

713 

27 5 

29 3 

759 

Uctfedbrated Malay States 

1938 E 

1,817 

57 7 

223 

33 2 

814 

Chim (b) 

1938 E 

427,330 

10456 

3,998 5 

412 

106 8 

Indo-Chifta (c) 

1936 L 

23,030 

740 4 

285 8 

311 

806 

japan Proper (d) 

Korea 

1935 C 

69.254 

379 

146 

182 7 

474,3 

1935 C 

22,899 

221 

85 

103 6 

269.4 

Forojosa 

1935 C 

5,212 

36 

14 

144 6 

3721 

Karafuto 

1933 C 

332 

36 

14 

92 

237 

Japanese Empire 

Kwancung dt SMR Zone 

1935 C 

97,698 

673 

259 

145 2 

377 2 

1935 C 

1,657 

3 76 

1452 

440 7 

1,141 1 

South Sea Mandates 

1935 C 

103 

2149 

0 83 

47 9 

1241 

l^dbuna (e) 

1939 ( 

39,454 

1,303 

503 : 

30 3 

78 4 

l4iierlaad» Indies (f) 

1938 L 

68 400 

1,904 

735 

35 9 

931 

1930 C 

60,727 

1 904 

735 

31 9 

82 6 

dt Maduta 

OuwSt Ptovmcoi 

1930 C 

41 718 

132 

51 

315 6 

8180 

1930 C 

19,009 

1,772 

684 

10 7 

27 8 

Miippinfs (gl 

19y) C 

16 000 

296 

114 

541 

139 9 

Thailand (b) 

1937 C 

14 465 j 

518 

200 

27 9 

72 3 

USSR (J) j 

1939 ( 

170 467 

21,154 

8,168 

8 1 

20 9 

OCiJiNJ \ 







Australia (j) 

1939 f 

7 021 

7,704 

2.975 

09 

23 

New /cAUnd (k) 

1939 1 

1625 

269 

1 103 

60 

15 8 

Till ^MlRIC.A<^ 
Bolivia (i; 

19371 

3 283 

1.313 

‘'O? 

25 

65 

Canada (m) 

19381 

11,209 

8 979 

3,467 

1 2 

32 

Chile (n) 

1939 t 

j 

4 644 

742 

286 

63 

16 2 

Colo nbifi ''o) 

1938 C 

863» 

1,162 

449 

74 

19 2 

Costa Rica (pj 

1938 L 

5)2 

60 

23 

9 9 

25 7 

Ecuador (q) 

1930 E 

3 000 

435 

ro 

66 

17 0 

1 

2 757 

715 

276 

3 8 

10 0 


1 

3 200 

6’'3 

2C0 

4 7 

12 3 

(Tuatcrnal i (i ) 

1936 r 

2 37 3 

110 

42 

21 5 

56 5 

Honduns (s) 

* 1933 (• 

1 962 

115 

41 

84 

219 

Mcioco (t) 

193&I 

19 479 

1 961 

764 

99 

25 4 

Nicamgua (.u) 

V3^} 

1 1^4 

116 

45 

98 

2522 

Panama (v) 

1 '371 

547 

84 

32 

65 

171 

Peru (w) 

19 561 

’’,000 

240 

482 

56 

14 5 

Salvador (a) 

1937 P 

1 665 

34 

13 

48 9 

128 1 

1 SA (>) 
t ontincntal 

1940 C 

131,410 

7 702 

2 974 

17 1 

442 

Aluiika 

1940 C 

7? 

1,519 

586 

0 05 

01 

Guam 

1940 C 

22 

0 544 

0 210 

41 0 

106 1 

Hav, an 

1940 ( 

423 

16 6 

64 

25 5 

66 1 

Panama Canal Zone 

1940 C 

52 

1 4 

0 5 

3"’0 

103 7 

Samoa 

1940 C 

13 

0197 

0 076 

65 5 

169 8 


litotnoks to Tabh / on pa^e 2 
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KJPmATlOK 


cpuld be determined. Our statistical methods^ however^ arc not suffix 
ciently refined, and we can only determine a ratio of man to cultivated 
land, or a ratio of cultivated to total area. 

All of these qualifications must be borne in mind when comparing 
population densities in the following tables. In countries like New 
Zealand or Australia, for example, the usage of pasture is a very 
important factor in the economic life; in Canada forests and mineral 
resources support a substantial part of the population ; while in Jajmn 
fish supplement the nation’s food supply to a noticeable degree. 

I Population Growth: ^tual numbers alone mean little; the rate of 
population growth must aTsonbe considered, for trends arc more im- 
Iportant than the population status. ‘^Growth as contrasted with stagna- 
pbh or decline counts rather than density, for growth affects the wants, 
krts and institutions in quite a different way than stagnation does, and 
irapid growth differently from slow growth.”^ 

r The 19th century saw’^ a general increase of population in every con^ , 
tinent, and in many countries the growth has not yet slackened. I)^^ 
veJopment of industrial production, of world trade, of mechanizations ' 
transport and of agricultural methods, the rising standard of living aSwJ' 
improvements in hygiene and health conditions all are factors wfiWh 
explain this rapid growth. Already in the last century, however, signs 
of change became apparent in certain sections of Europe and the United 
States, Since the beginning of the 20th century, and with increasing ' ^ 
speed since the World War, the crude birth rate has decreased in such 
Pacific regions as Canada, the United States, Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan. In many cases the effects of a decline in the birth 
rate have been counterbalanced by a fall in the mortality rate. But a 
low death rate is only a passing phenomenon, because the death rate 
must rise with the gradual increase m the proportion of aged people. 
The rate of natural increase has been decreasing together with the birth 
and death rates. 

In using birth and death rate figures for Pacific countries, it has to 
be kept in mind that these rates are based on registration and their ac- 
curacy, therefore, depends on the completeness of the registration. It 
has to be admitted that registration in most Pacific countries has not 
reached a high degree of completeness. For this reason figures in 
Table 2 must be used with extreme caution. In the United States, for 
example, it was not until 1929 that registration was compulsory in every 
state of the Union, and even today registration is not yet complete. 
Canada’s data are no better and in the rest of the Western Hemisphere 
and m Oceania and Asia figures are open to question in varying degrees. 

It should be pointed out that many students of population no longer 
consider crude rates of birth, death or natural increase sufficiently ac- 
curate, They use fertility rates and net reproduction rates in their 
studies of trends in population movement. These rates, however, can 
be obtained only for countries wdth adequate statistics. On tlie basis of 
fertility and net reproduction rates, Kuezynski has divided the countries 
with adequate statistics into three groups. In the first group are coun- 

6 Zimmci^mann, ep. at.y p 122. 
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tries iti which the rate of reproduction is still sufficiently high to maia^ 
tain the level of population but in which there is a tendency towards 
decline. The second group is made up of countries with such a low 
birth rate that the reproduction rate is no longer high enough to main- 
tain the population at the level of the present generation. The third 
group has reproduction rates which guarantee a continued increase of 
population. In the first group is Canada; in the second, the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand ; while the third group includes such 
Pacific countries as Japan and, probably, the U.S.S.R.® 

Wc note in Table 2 that British Malaya, the Philippines and Mexico 
show both an increasing birth rate and a decreasing death rate. The 
death rates arc low in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United States 
and Hawaii, in contrast to Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Chile, the 
Netherlands Indies, Indo-China and Malaya. A decreasing birth rate is 
widespread in Pacific countries, but such countries as Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the United States have a very low birth rate in 
c^omparison with all Latin American or Asiatic countries. If we rank 
the areas according to the rate of natural increase recorded in 1938, 
rhfe list would be headed by Costa Rica, followed by Salvador, the 
Unfederated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States, etc. (with data for vseveral countries unavailable) ; New Zealand, 
Australia and the United States would be at the bottom. 

A calculation of tlie rate of growth per 100 persons per annum, both 
by natural increase and by net immigration, for the years 1850 to 1900 
and 1900 to 1930 in the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land, is presented in Tabic 3. Canada was the only country of the four 
m which the rate of growth incieased. 

Age Distribution : For a study of population trends, age group statis- 
tics are required. One of the results of failing birth and death rates is 
a decrease in the percentage of children and an increase in the percentage 
of old people. In Australia, for example, the percentage of persons 
under 15 years of age decreased from 31.6% m 1911 to 25.5% in 1937, 
while the percentage f)f persons over 50 increased from 13.7% to 20.4%. 
The figures for New Zealand show a very similar picture, and in the 
United States the percentage of children under 15 years dropped from 
32.1% m 1910 to 29.4% in 1930, and the percentage of aged people 
over 50 years of age rose from 14.1% to 17.2%. In contrast to these 
countries, in Canada, all Latin American countries, Japan, Malaya, 
Thailand, the U.S.S.R. and Hawaii young people under 15 form more 
than 30% of the total population. Table 4 summaiizes the more de- 
tailed table, ‘‘Po]>ulation by Age Groups,” by giving the percentages in 
three age groups : up to 14, from 15 to 49, and over 50 years of age. 

Table 5 presents in gi cater detail both absolute numbers and per- 
centages in the different age groups. It is interesting to compare the 
age groups of British Malaya and Hawaii, both regions having a con- 
siderable group of immigrant labor, with those of the Ignited States or 
Japan. In British Malaya and in Hawaii the age groups between 20 
and 34 are numerically stronger than the lower age groups, while in 

• ‘Topuladon and Social Problems/’ International labour Repttu, Vol. XXXIX, No. 3, 1939, pp. 301*2. 
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KJFtJtATION, AND RATE OP INCREASE 


Omttjkmb 

190M3 or 

t9!0-t4 

Avttage 

H 

1930-34 or 

193S-3S 

Average 

1935 

1936 

mi 

1936 

A^A 








(a) 




37.8 

40.4 



Death 




22.3 




Increase 

. r 



15.5 

18.4 

18,1 

. , 

Straits Setdements 








Birth 


37.5 

39.8 

41.7 

44.3 

42.1 

42.2 

Death 


30.7 

24.7 

25.1 

24.9 

22.4 

21.3 

Increase 


6.8 

15,1 

16.6 

19.4 

19.7 

20.9 

Federated Malay States 






37.8 


Birth 

« , 

32.7 

34.9 

35.9 

38.7 

39,7 

Death 


27,4 

19.9 

19.9 

19.2 

19.9 

194 

Increase 


5.3 

15.0 

16.0 

19.5 

17.9 

20.6 

Dofederated Malay States 





39.5 

38.1 

42.3 

Birth 



36.5 

37.3 

Death 



21.4 

22.9 

23.1 

20,8 

21.1 

Increase 



15.1 

14 4 

16.4 

17 3 

21.2 

China (b) 

Birth 


(1929-31) 

38.3 

!■ 





Death 


27.1 





* 4 

Increase 


11.2 




*• 


Frtsnch Indo-China <c) 
(Cochin China only) 








Birth 


35.5 

36.3 

.36.7 

37.1 



Death 


25.8 

22,6 

25.3 

24.2 


» * 

Increase 


97 

13 7 

11.4 

12.9 


-* 

Japan (d) 

Birth 

34.7 

33.5 

31.6 

31.6 

29.9 

30.7 

26 7 

Death 

21.1 

19.3 

17.9 

16.8 

17.5 

17.0 

17.5 

Increase 

13.6 

14.2 

13.7 

14.8 

12,4 

13.7 

9.2 

Japanese Colonies 








Korea 

Birth 


(1927-29) 

37.4 

32.5 

29 3 

28.6 



Death 


22.7 

20 0 

19.7 

19 7 



Increase 


14 6 

12.5 

9.6 

8,9 



Formosa 

Birth 


(1927-29) 

44 

45.1 

45 3 

43.8 



Death 


22 

20 6 

20 3 

19.9 



Increase 


22 

24.5 

25.0 

23.9 



Netherlands Indies (e) 

(Java & Madura only. 








Natives only.) 

Birth 



(1932-35) 

26.9 

25 0 

26 0 

283 


Death 



17 5 

18.2 

17.7 

18 8 


Inctease 



94 

6.8 

8.3 

9.5 


Philippines (f) 








Birth 


35.6 

35 4 

35 1 

36.6 

38 0 


Death 


19 7 

18 5 

19.5 

18.0 

18 8 


Increase 


15 9 

16.9 

15 6 

186 

19.2 


U.S.S.R. (g) 

Birth 

(191143) 

46.8 

(1926-28) 

40.0 






Death 

30.5 

17.4 






Increase 

164 

226 






OCEANIA 

Australia (h) 








Birth 

26 6 

21.0 

16 9 

16.6 

17.1 

17.4 

17.5 

Death 

10.8 

9.3 

90 

9.5 

9.4 

9.4 

9.6 

Increase 

15 8 

117 

7.9 

71 

7.7 

8.0 

7.9 

New Zealand (i) 








Birth 

27.3 

19.7 

17.0 

16.2 

16.6 

17.3 

18,0 

Death 

9.7 

8.6 

8.2 

8.2 

87 

9.1 

9.7 

Inctease 

17.6 

11.1 

8.8 

8.0 

7.9 

8.2 

8.3 


(a.) P&p$tlath» ffi4«x, July 1939, 

fb) Buck^ J[, L., Lam Utiltratm tn Cbtna, Chicago, 1937. 

(c) Ammam StattrtKpoi de rlndocbm, Asiatic population only. 

(d) Damppon Teihohu Tokei Ntnkan, Death rates for 1937 and 1938 do not include roiUtary mortality in China. 
VdotHotes to TabU 2 eontinmd on Page 7 
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PAORK: AEE4: BER'EH AMD DBAtH SAIBS PSA 1^*0® 
POPUIA-HON, AND RATO OP INCRBASE 


Ctmttmm 

190943 01 
191M4 
Axetage 

ms.29 m 
1926-30 

Average 

: 1930-34 oi 
1931-35 
Avetage 

1935 

^ 1936 

1937 

1938 

IBE AMERICAS 
Omackm 

Taitth 

mnii 





■mi 



24.1 

21.4 

20.3 



20.4 

Death 


11.1 

9.7 




9.5 

Jbersase 


13.0 

11.7 


10.3 

9.6 

10.9 

Chite (It) ^ 








Birth 

39.5 

41.6 

34.0 

34.1 

34.6 

33.5 

33i6 

Death 

31.3 

25.8 

24.7 

25.0 

25.3 

24.0 

24.6 

laciat»e 

8.2 

1.5,8 

9,3 

9.1 

9.3 

9.5 

9.0 

Colombia (1) 








Birth 


30.0 

30.0 

31.8 

29J 

30.6 

31.8 

Death 


14.0 

14.7 

15.2 

15,4 

15.3 

17.2 

Increase 


16.0 

15.3 

16.6 

13.9 

15.3 

14.6 

Costa Rica (m) 








Birth 

, . 

44.6 

42.8 * 

43.2 

43.0 


43,1 

Death 


21.1 


21.9 ! 



16.7 

Increase 


23.5 

22.8 

21.3 

23.0 


26.4 

Onatemala (n) j 





■ 1 



Bmh 1 


45.2 

42.1 

j 40.5 

40.3 

39,3 

32.5 

Death 


22 0 

22.7 

I 23.1 

20.9 

20.7 

18.4 

Increase 


23.2 

1 19.4 

1 17.4 

19.4 

18.6 

1 14.1 

Mexico (o) 


i 






Birth 


36.7 

41.9 

41.3 

! 42.0 

40.0 

39.2 

Death 


25 6 

24.1 

22.0 

1 23.0 

23,9 

22.4 

Increase 


11.1 

17,8 

19.3 

19.0 

161 

16,8 

Peru (p) 

1 







Birth 

Death 


24.4 

10.2 

27.5 

11 7 

27.3 

12.9 




Increase 


14.2 

15.8 

14 4 




Salvador (q) 






1 


Birth 

49 6 

45 1 

41.0 

38.7 

41.7 

40.4 

41.9 

r^cath 

26.3 

23.7 

23 0 

24.2 

20.3 

18.9 

17.5 

Increase 

23.3 

21 4 

18 0 

14.5 

21 4 

21.5 

24.4 

U.S.A., Continental (r) 








Birth 


19.7 

17.2 

16.9 

16.7 

17.0 

17.6 

Death 


11,8 

10 9 

10.9 

11.5 

11.2 

10.6 

Increase 


7.9 

6.3 

60 

5.2 

5.8 

7.0 

U.S.A., Whites 




Bmh 


19,4 

16 8 

16 7 




Death 


11 2 

10.6 

10 7 




Increase 

U.S.A., Gdored 

Birth 

Death 


8.2 

22.6 

17,0 

6.2 

20.3 

13 4 

6.0 

18.4 

12,8 



:: 

Increase 

U.S.A., Possessiom 


56 

69 

56 




Ilawan (s) 








Birth 


33.6 

26 3 

24.0 

22.8 

22.1 


Death 


11.7 

9.4 

8.4 

8.5 

9.3 


Increase 


21.9 

16 9 

15.6 

14.3 

12,8 



(e) StaJisttrai Year-B&ok 0 / tbf Uajim ef Nation 1937^38, Populatton Ifukx! and /innuaJ Bptdmia/ogkal Report, 


(f) Popu/ation Index, |uly 1939. 

V Khozyarstpot as <juotc<l m the Heomme HandJmk of the Paeifie Ana. 

Ikd***'^ luly 1939; StaUttual Year-Book of the Leaspt of Nations. 

( 1 ) rhf Canada Year Book; Popk/atton Index. 

(fc) Anuano Ustadistm, 192$, p. 11. for 1909>13 Avctages. Others from Population Index, Mv 1939. 
a) Popuiatton Index. ^ 

(tn) Statistical Year-Book of tbe heagtie of Nations, 1938-39. 

Dtreehn Cetteral de Bstadistica, 1934, gives dilfererlt figuits for 

(o) Ibid.; and Population Index. 

ip) B.xtraeio Bstadistxo, 1934-35. p 215, 

(a) 1909-13 averages from Boletin Bsfadistico, Oct. 1934. Others from Populaiion Index, July 1939. 

(r) Pjoptdation Index. The figures for 1939 : birth 17.5 , death 10.7 ; increase 6.8. ^ 

(t) Sta/ixtxal Year-Book of m League of Nations, 1937-38. 
















TABLE 3. COMPAItATIVE RATES OE POFULATIOlsr QtOWTH m FOUR 
PACIFIC AREA COUNTRIES’ 

{ Amra^ Annual Kates o f Increase in Percmtages) 


PaiMOD 

UwTFD States 

Canada 

AtlSTtAJLU 

New ZjRAhAvm 

1850 to 1900 or 1901 

2.4 

1.62 

4.47 

6.8 

1900 or 1901 to 1930-1931 

1.61 

1 

2.15 

1.84 

2.24 


TABLE 4. PACIFIC AREA : PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 
IN DIFFERFiNT AGE GROUPS 
(Percentages ) 


Counts T 

Ykaa 

1 Age 

0-14 

15-49 

50 and over 

ASIA 





British Malaya 

1931 

31.3 

59.2 

9,5 

Japan 

1925 

36.7 

48.3 

15.0 


1930 

36.7 

48.1 

15.2 


1935 

36.9 

47.9 

15.2 

Thailand 

1929 

39.1 

49.6 

11.3 

U.S.S.R. 

1926 

37.2 

49.9 

12.9 

i 

1931 j 

36.3 1 

50.7 

13.0 


1939 j 

36.2 

50.8 

13.0 

OCEANIA 





Australia 

1911 

31.6 

54.7 

13.7 


1921 

31.7 

52.1 

16.2 


1933 

27.5 

.53.3 

17.2 


1937 

25.5 

54,1 

20.4 

New Zealand 

1911 

31.3 

55.0 

13.7 


1926 

I 29.9 

53.4 

16.7 


1936 

25.5 

52.6 

21.9 

THE AMERICAS 





Canada 

1911 

32.9 

52.5 

14.6 


1921 

1 34.3 

50.6 

15.1 


1931 

31.7 

51.6 

16,7 

Chile 

1930 

1 38.2 

51 2 

10.6 

Colombia 

1918 

36.1 

46,7 

17.2 

Honduras 

S 19.30 

42.5 

48.4 

9.1 

Mexico 

1921 

38.4 

50.6 

11.0 


1930 

37.5 

51.6 

10.9 

U.S.A. 

1910 

32.1 

53.8 

14.1 


1920 

31.8 

52.8 

15.4 


1930 

! 29.4 

53.4 

17.2 

Hawaii 

1910 

29.5 

62.1 

8.4 


1920 

35.5 

54.5 

10.0 


1930 

36.2 

57.2 

6.6 


’ Cafx-Saundcw, A.M,. P'arJd Pap$iiatm, Oxford, 1936, p. 26. 
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Japan and the United States each oldct age group is nutncrically smallet 
tlM the preceding one* The tables also snow a considerable contrast 
between Australia and New Zealand, on the one hand, and Malaya, 
Thailand and the various Latin American countries on the other as fiat 
as the proportion of people over 50 is concerned. The mean expecta** 
tion of life in the first group is much higher than in the second, an 
expression of the difference in health conditions and standards of living. 

Kttral and Urban Population: Urbanization as an aspect of the popula* 
tion problem deserves greater attention than it has so far been accorded. 
It is> however, rather difficult to obtain comparable figures. Most 
census returns classify the population as rural and urban, but the classi- 
fications are built upon different criteria in different countries. The 
first footnote of Table 6 explains the methods of classification in the 
various countries. While the figures in that table do not permit a com- 
parison between countries, they are useful for studying the changes 
within one country over a period of several decades. 

Urbanization, tto is the drift of people fror^ small rural communities 
concerned prTmarily with agriculture to urban centers chiefly interested 
in manufacture and trade, has become very marked in such Pacific 
coHffiSEes as the United States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia and 
Japan. The growth of a country’s urban population is important^ and 
far-reaching in effect because of the fact that the birth rate of the 
urban population generally declines much more than the birth rate of 
rural communities. As a result, nearly all large cities are dependent 
upon rural-urban migration for their future growth or even for the 
maintenance of a stationary population. In some large American cities 
the birth rate has decreased to 12 per thousand, and the trend con- 
tinues downward.® 

In contrast to the figures in Table 6, those of Table 7, giving the 
proportion of population in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants, are 
comparable to a certain degree. It must again be remembered, how- 
ever, that the definition of city is not the same in all the countries con- 
sidered. Outstanding in this table is Australia where, in 1933, 55.1% 
of the total population was concentrated in cities of over 10,000 people. 
The degree of urbanization in such tropical regions as British Malaya 
or Hawaii is surprisingly high as compared with the Netherlands Indies. 
One or two large cities with a very large share of the total population 
account for this high proportion of city people. 

Occupational Distribution: Table 8 on occupational distribution is a 
further index of urbanization insofar as that is associated with industrial- 
ization and the growth of a commercial and professional class. It also 
suggests the manner in which the resources of each country are exploited 
— whether predominantly by means of agriculture, forestry or mining, 
or by means of manufacturing or industrial enterprise — and accordingly 
what these resources are. These figures are not necessarily an indica- 
tion of the economic development of each country, although in certain 
cases they may have bearing on that point. If used in connection with 

* Bakci:, O. E., "Rural-Urbua Migration and the National Welfare,” Anuais of t&t AssoeiaibfH of Am§riim 

Goograpixrs, VoL XXHl. 1933, 
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Dah* ov 
KstwAiSBob 
Censvs 

Agis Gaom 

Aok OROt)>B 

04 

5-9 

10^14 

1549 

20^24 

25-29 

ASIA 

Bciti»hWtya(e) 

1931 numbers 
pexceatsiges 

504 

11.6 

497 

11.4 

368 

8,4 

353 

8.1 

432 

9.9 

m 

lU 

Japaa (b) ' 

1925 numbers 
percentages 

8*265 1 

13.a j 

6,924 

11.6 

6,735 

113 

5,885 

9.9 

5,061 

8.5 

4,394 

7.4 

1935 numbers 

percenti^s 

9,329 

13.5 

8,531 

12.3 

7,685 

n.i 

6,640 

9.6 

6,070 

8.8 

5,241 

7.6 

Korea (c) 

1930 numbers 
percentages 

3,360 

16.0 

2,719 ; 

12.9 

2,266 

10.8 

2,107 

10.0 

1,793 

8.5 

1*440 

6.8 

Thailand (d) 

1929 numbers 
percentages 

0-5 

1,782 

15.5 

6-10 

1,432 

12,4 

lun 1 
1,288 
11.2 

16-20 

1,289 

11.2 

21-25 

1,030 

8.9 

2640 

996 

8.7 

US,S.R. (c) 

1931 numbers 
percentages 

0-5 

20,127 

12.4 

4-10 

27,461 

16 9 1 

11-14 

11,465 

7.0 

15-19 

17,271 

10.6 


20-39 

50,673 

31.2 

1939 numbers 
percentages 

0-7 

31,412 

18.6 

$-11 

16,409 

9.7 

12-14 

13,336 

7.9 

15,124 

8 9 

20-29 

30,639 

18.0 


OOBANIA 
Australia (f) 

1933 numbers 
i percentages 

569 i 
8.6 1 

627 

9.5 

625 

9.4 

613 

9.2 

582 

8.8 

532 

8.0 

1937 numbers 
percentages 

533 

7.8 

584 i 
8.5 i 

631 

9.2 

614 

9.0 

613 

9.0 1 

670 

8.3 

New Zealand (g) 

1926 numbers 
percentages 

134 4 
10.0 

132 8 
9.9 1 

134.0 
10.0 1 

124.3 

9.3 

1128 

8.4 

103.7 

7.7 

1936 numbers 

percentages 

116 7 
7.8 

128.4 

86 

135 5 
9.1 

132.3 

8.9 

133.5 

9.0 

125.0 

8.4 

THE AMERICAS 
Canada (b) 

1931 numbers 
percentages 

1,075 1 

10 4 i 

1,133 

10.9 

1,074 

10 4 

1,039 

10 0 

911 

8.8 

786 

7.6 

Oulc (i) 

1930 numbers 

percentages 

590 

13 8 

535 

12.5 

469 

10.9 

469 

1U.9 

417 

97 

362 

8.4 

Colombia (j) 

1918 numbers j 
percentages j 

830 

14.6 

707 

12 4 

631 

11.1 

524 

9.2 

491 

8.6 

461 

8.1 

Guatemala (k) 

1921 numbers j 
percentages j 

303 

15.1 

5 14 

455 

227 


15-20 

314 

15.7 


21-30 

329 

16.4 

82 

8.5 

Honduras (1) 

1935 numbers 
{jetccntagcs 

162 

16.8 

132 

13 7 

110 

11.4 

97 

10 0 

92 

9.6 

Mexico (m) 

1930 numbers 
percentages 

2,511 

15.1 

2,293 

13 8 

1,686 

J02 

i 1,684 

i 10.2 

1,577 

1 9.5 

1,460 

8.8 

Nicaragua (n) 

1920 numlicrs 
percentages 

0-9 

202 

j 31.7 

10-19 

151 

i 23 7 

i 20-29 

117 

18.3 

Panama (o) 

1930 numbers 

f>crccntagcsj 

1 0-6 

91 

19.5 

7-1 S 

102 

21.8 

j 16-20 21-30 

49 80 

' 10.4 17.1 

U.S,A. (p) 

1910 numbers I 

percentages! 

10,631 

11.6 

9,761 

10.6 

9,107 

9.9 

9,004 

9.9 

9,057 

9.8 

8,180 

8.9 

1930 numbers 

percentages 

11,444 

9.3 

12,608 

10.3 

12,005 

9.8 

11,552 

9.4 

10,870 

8.9 

9,834 

8.0 

U.S.A. Possessions 
Hawaii (q) 

1930 numbers 
percentages 

48.2 

13.1 

47,1 

12.8 

38.0 

10.3 

33.5 

9.1 

42.8 1 
11.6 ! 

36.7 

10.0 

Alaslca (r) 

1930 numbers 
percentages j 

6.4 

10.7 

6.1 

10.3 

51 

i 8.6 

47 

8.0 

4.3 1 
7.2 

4.2 

7.0 


(a) Stathtkai Year'^hook ef tht htagm of Nattans^ 

imm. ^ j 

(b) Sfathtkal Year-Book of tbe Ltagm of Naims, 1935 
figu»e« fttim Tke Japan Year-Book^ 1939-40, j>. 44 £f, 

(c) Cmsm Kfpoie% 1930, Govcmnaeut (fcactuX of 
Tyoeca, Oct., 1934, Table 21. p. 59. 


(c) Narodmye Khxyaistpo, S.b.S.R., 1932, and Matep» 
Ne»j, June 5, 1940. Figures occlude people of tbe 
Far North. 

(f) OJ^ml Year Book of the Commonmalth of Autireiia* 

(g) Statistkal Year-Bmk of the heagm of Natkms, 










f^HjELAtTON BY AGE GBOOTS H 

toff* ^ p<tp$Salioit) 


Age *<lEO(tnwii 

A<Mi fjrEOtIM 

Omm 

Un- 

ddstrfkdei 

t&wkP 

90^$4 

33^39 

4tk44 

45-49 

50-54 

55*59 







(mr 55) 



410 

344 

316 

174 

202 


206 


4359 

10, A 

7.9 

72 

4.0 

4.6 


4.7 


100% 

3.714 

3,449 

3,222 

3,055 

2,451 

1,991 

4,589 


59,737' 

6.2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

4.1 

3.3 

7.7 


100% 

4,632 

4,046 

3,406 

3,114 

2,833 

2,571 

5,155 


69;a54 

6.7 

5.8 

4,9 

4.5 

4.1 

3.7 

7.4 


100% 

1,443 

1,246 

1,096 

921 

759 

621 

1,286 


21,058 

6.9 

5.9 

5.2 

4.4 

3.6 

2.9 

6.1 


100% 

31A0 

41-50 

51-60 




1,378 

1,017 

755 

540 

3 

11,506 


11.9 


8.9 


6.6 

4.7 


100% 





50-59 






7,761 

6,668 

10.112 

10,606 


162,143 



4.8 

4.1 


6,2 

65 


100% 

^0-39 

40-49 






25.333 

15,236 

! 10,867 

11,129 

33 

169,519 


14.9 


9.0 


64 

6.6 


100% 

487 

464 

455 

407 

333 

260 

657 

19 

6,630 

7.3 

70 

69 

6.1 

5.0 

3.9 

9.9 

03 

100% 

517 

475 

464 

438 

381 

295 

656 


6,831 

7A 

7.0 

6.8 

6.4 

5.6 

4.3 

96 


100% 

94 9 

9B6 

95 6 

87 5 

66.3 

51.1 

105.2 

33 

1..344.5 

7.1 

7.3 

7.1 

65 

4.9 

3.8 

7.8 

03 

lOOo^ 

109.5 

101.8 

91 0 

93.0 

89 3 

78.5 

155.5 

1.6 

1.491,5 

7.3 

68 

6 1 

6 2 

60 

5.3 

10.4 

0.1 

100% 

709 

688 

646 

585 

489 

367 

870 

4 

10,377 

6.8 

6.6 

62 

5.6 

4.7 

3.5 

8.4 


100% 

288 

269 

218 

178 

150 

99 

244 


4,287 

6.7 

63 

5,1 

4.1 

3.5 

2.3 

57 


100% 

382 

331 

281 

192 

178 

104 

310 

276 

5,697 

6.7 

58 

4 9 

3.4 

3.1 

1.8 

5.4 

4.8 

100% 

30^40 

40-50 

50-60 




255 

161 


99 

90 


2,005 

12.7 


8,0 


4.9 

4.5 


100% 

60 

53 

43 

35 

28 

21 

46 

1 

962 

63 

5.7 

4.5 

3.6 

2.9 

2.1 

48 

O.l 

100«4 

1.124 

1,030 

807 

635 

544 

325 

872 

3 

16.553 

6.8 

6.2 

4.9 

38 

3 3 

20 

5.3 


100% 


40 49 

50-59 




74 

46 


29 

17 

2 

638 

11.6 


7 2 


4.5 

30 


100% 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 




61 

40 


20 

12 

12 

467 

13.1 


8.5 


4.3 

2.9 

2.5 

100% 

6,972 

6,396 

5,261 

4,469 

3,901 

2,787 

6.243 


91,972 

7.6 

7.0 

5.7 

4.9 

4.2 

3.0 

6.7 


100% 

9,120 

9,209 

7,900 

7,042 

5,976 

4,646 

10,385 


122.775 

7.4 

7.5 

6.5 

5.7 

4 9 

3.8 

85 


100% 



40-49 

50-59 1 




27.5 

41.0 

29.1 


16,8 

7.6 

0.1 

368.3 

7.5 

11.1 


7.9 1 


4.6 

2.0 


100% 

3.8 

8.8 


7.8 ! 


51 

2.9 

1 

59.3 

6.3 

14.9 

13 2 1 


86 

4.9 

0J2 

100% 


<l) SiaHHml Y«ar~Baok of ibt I^agm of Naiions^ (n) itatistmi Ymr^Book of tbt Ijtusm of Natknty 

tpms. ^ tmiJi, ^ 

0) Jbid, Doca aot laciudo Indians estimated at (o> Ctnso Dtmm^afko, 191^0, p. 19 
15»,000. (p) SiattstM Ahsitait of th States. 

(k) Censo 4i la Reptdflisa^ pp. 2Sil-2. (q) Siatistml Yaat-Book of tb» taagat of Naihiu^ 

w Cmto Gmrai dt Pob/fmon^ June 3% 193S, p, 7. 19^l$S. 

W Qttinfo Canto da k Robkem^ pp* 47-4 S. (r) U.S. Bureau of Cm«u&. 
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mhct j^pulation figufcs and with data on the exploitation of land, water 
and mineral resources, occupational distribution reflects the current ad- 
justment of people to the resources at hand. 

Miration: While Table 9 gives the number of nationals of Pacific 
countries residing in other Pacific countries at the census years, 1910, 
1920 and 1930, more recent figures and trends of migrations will be 
found under individual countries ; internal population movements have 
been more conspicuous than international ones. Numerically, and per- 
haps in social consequences as well, the greatest of all population move- 
ments among Pacific countries, or for that matter in the world, has 
been the exodus of Chinese since 1937 from the areas invaded by Japan 
to western, southwestern and northwestern China, to the city of Shang- 
hai and to Manchuria. The movement is still continuing and has been 
of such gigantic proportions that, occurring in war time, no accurate 
count is available. Estimates of those involved vary all the way from 
20 to 60 millions. 

Of much smaller proportions and resulting from economic rather 
than military conditions, the migration within the United States from 
the “dust bowl” of Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas to California has 
nevertheless been a prominent movement of the 1930’s. Other internal 
shifts are also noted in later sections of this chapter ; they include the 
government-sponsored redistribution of population in the colonial areas 
of Indo-China, Netherlands India and the Philippines, and the enormous 
increase in the population of Siberia. 

If military conquest is not considered as having alienated that portion 
of Chinese territory, the renewed migration of Chinese to Manchuria 
may also be recorded as an important internal population shift. While 
the main stream of coolie labor from North China to Manchuria is 
seasonal, the net figure of those remaining in 1938 was as high as 
240,000. 


B, POPULATION DATA FOR INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 

There follow sections on individual countries. The topics treated 
under each country vary according to the particular population prob- 
lems confronting that nation and the availability of material, but it will 
be found that certain questions, such as migration, immigration legisla- 
tion and racial or national composition of the population, are included 
wherever pertinent. The sequence in which the countries are taken up 
is determined by their geographic location. First come the countries 
on the Asiatic continent, then the countries of Oceania and finally those 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


VootmUs to Table 6 — eontwued, 

(k) 1907 and 1920 figures from X Cento de la Vohlatton Efectuado el 27, Nov. 1970, Vol 1 , p. 56. 1930 figures from 
S/mpstf Geograftea—Bstadifteca de la P,epnbltca de Chile, 1973. 

(l) Anuano de Estadistua General, 1928, p 227. To^s do not include Comisanas. 

(tja) Bstadistua y Cemos, March 1939, p. 35. 

(n) Censo 1921, Vol. 2, p 21. 

(o) Censo de Pohlaaon, 1935 p 8 

(p) Qniinto Censo de Voblarion, 1930, p. 40. 

(q) Censo Demografico, 1930, pp. 173-181. 

(r) Ameario de Jlstadtstico, 1977, p. 33. 1937 figures from Special Report of 0>nsulate. 

(f) Statistical Abstract of the United States, 

(t) Ibid. 
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(Pertettiaffs) 


OniNirRms 

1 1910 OR 191t ! 

1 1920 OR 1921 i 

1 1930 OR 1931 i 

JLaTBR y«AIl 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

ASIA 









Bdtish Malayra (a) 

75 

25 

72 3 

27 7 

70 5 

29 5 


*w 

Straits SetiJements 

43 1 

56 9 

405 

595 

39 3 

60 7 



fedewite d Malay States 

78 5 

215 

77 6 

224 

74 6 

25 4 



Iodo-( hina (b) 





90-95 

5 10 




(1913) 








Japan Proper (c) 

50 4 

49 6 

484 

51-6 

39 9 

60 1 

(1935) 35 51 

645 

Korea (d) 







(1936) 88 3: 

117 

I ortiJos»a (c) 







(1936) 65 61 

34 4 

Netherlands Inditb (f) j 




92 5 ! 

75 i 



UbSR (g) 1 

85 7 

143 1 

84 2 

158 

79 4 j 

20 6 j 

(1939) 67d2 

32 8 

oa \MA 1 



1 






Australia (b) 

51 3 

48 7 { 

37 3 

62 3 



(1933) 35 9 

63 8 

New Zealand (i) 

49 4 

50 1 1 

43 6 

56 0 



(1936) 40 4 

59 3 

IHt AMI RICAS 



i 






Canada (); 

54 6 

454 

50 5 ; 

49 5 

463 

53 7 



Chile (k) 

56 8 

: 43 2 

53 6 j 

i 46 4 

50 6 

49 4 






■“ j 


(1928) 

(1928) 



( olombia (1) 





69 6 

30 4 



1 cuador fm) j 

1 




1 


(1936) 65 3 

34 7 

Cuatcrt ik (n) | 



73 3 

1 26 7 

1 1 




Honduras (o) 


' 1 


1 

1 ' 


(1935) 69 8 

30 2 

Mexico (fi'i j 


1 68 9 

1 

66 5 

33 5 



Panama (<|) ' 



i 

651 

34 9 



Silvador (r) 

1 

1 

i 


! 

60 9 

39 1 

(1937) 62 Oj 

38 0 

USA f ontine itd (s; j 

54 2 j 

45 5 

^ 48 6 

iJLC 

43 8 

i 1 


USA Posst-sviofis Hawaii ft) j 

1 


63 4 

i 366 1 

57 4 1 

1 42 6 

! 1 



0 figures in the scrtical r olumns ire n it c<mipirah]t on Account of tht tliftcrent mrthcHis of computing urbanm^ 
tion empln\cd in cirh tountrv In Bntttf urbAti ’ pipulation nicAns popuhtion resident in touns of 

ovtJ one th JusAnd inhibit mis in JafxjH ‘ uri in { < >uluion is that part of the people living m settlements with 
more thin S IMX) inhabit mts in Kjret ind 1 omj a ‘ uibm includes people. li\mg in ti uns with more tlian 10,000, 
no clt tr d< hnitma of urban popwhit* n e >uld be f imd ft r the Sethfrhmls Imites or for the I S i m A$utralta 
' urhin ’ includes the population of ntrropilnin divisi ns ind of urban provincnl districts designated for the 
puriKist of Uical govtemnent in hen /ealani urbin” p ipuhtion meins tht pttpuHtion m ernes and boroughs, 
V hik rural popuUnon covers eouiutcj all t n\n districts and extra rountv islands in f auWa * urban” include* 
the popul uion icsiding m cifus t< wn md me rporated mII igcs in Cbtit urtan” refers to the population of towns 
of over 1 000 inhduuuits , xn Me-'uo petiple living in towns with 2,500 and more art considered as mban’ popula- 
tion , in the Vntte/i Mates “urban’ nttrre \ to incorporate I placet hating 2 SOO or more inhabitants until 1930 
when thi definition of “urban” w is < xiendcd t> incluuc townships uid similar political units having a total 
popuhiii n of 10,000 and a density of 1 OOO per square mik , iniJ man * urban” includes the two ciucs of Honolulu 
and Hilo 

fa) Vlicland, ( \ A Kepatt on the 1931 Ceasui I indim 1*>32 

(b) C our in P , / *indoch;ne i raneatify 1 1 uioi V32), p 15 

(c) Inpanesc ( ensus Reports I or uiTninistrative purposes, all of lanan proper is divided into cmes, towns 
and vill ges pei-s in*- icsiding m whst would lx: known is rn il distritts in other countries l»elonging, as the case 
nuy be to the neucst iuks towns ind hHait'c ” J he Japan "^ear Bosk, 1939 4fi, p 52 This source reports an 
urban nopulatif n in I?" i itics ot 22,6S5 920, oi 32 7%, in and an estimated urban jKipulation in 148 cities 
of 2S 946 700. »r 35 m 1938 

(d) lahtmu loket 
(c) I hid 

(f) C emus of 1930 in the 3\eib«rlandt Judies, \ ol VTII 

ftr) f igurts f ir 1910 culuulattd bv i ^ olkov m his Dynamt s of Population of tht V S S Ji for SO years, Moscow, 
1930 (in Russian) 1 igures for 1920 inj 1930 arc from Narodnaye kho^isttv, S S S R , 1932, and figures for 1939 
are from the * ORiclal Henurt of the Stitc Planning C ommisst sn,” Pratda June 2 1939 
(h) Ostial It ear Jio/uk of the C ommonvealth of Auitralta Urban-metiopolitan, 46 9%, and provincial, 17 0% 
In addition, migratory p ipul ition represented 0 3<'<, of the population 
(i3 Nen- Zealand Off tal ) ear Both i inures differ from tli ise given in The Eeonomte Handbook of the Paajfts Area* 
Figuies do not i kl up to lOO^o bciiust. they do not include migrants 
(j) The Cana la \ear Book 
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TAma?* vA<mc mopmnoH OP mmjmm 
IN cmm OP OVER lo.ooo iNHAmrANTS 

(Ptnamt^gi of Tpta/ PopmMhit) 


CtoummT 

1910 or 

mi 

1920 or 
1921 

iKrrBllMSPiATE 

1930 or 
1931 

Later 

YEAR 

ASIA 

fititiah Makya (a) 




23.2 


Japsm Peopet (b) 



36,6(1925) 

40.5 

45.9(1935) 

Koxesi (c) 

BiBB 

IBIHI 



10.3(1935) 

hjethedclaftds Indies <d) 



6.4(1927) 

7.5 


U.S.S.II. (c) 



14.3 (1926) 


22.8(1935) 

OCBANIA 

Australia (f) 





55.1(1933) 

New 2!^and (g) 

36.4 

43.7 

I .. ^ 


47.4(1936) 

THR AMERICAS 
Canada (h) 

23.4 

322 

1 

37.3 


ante (J) 




381 


U S.A. (j) 

37.0 

42 4 


47 6 


liawaii (k) 

27.1 1 1 


! 42 6 



(a) Vlklaod, C.A , A Keport on the 1931 Census, London, 19'^2 

(b) Datmppon Tttkakst Nett^n. Figute fot 1935 from lb* Japan Year BooJk, 1939-40, p. 52. 

(c) Chosen Sotohi/u Takes Nemj^. 

(d) Census of 1930 m ibe Netbtrlandt Indus, Vol Vlll Includes population of muniapalitics and towns, verv 
few of which have a population of less than 10,000 Figure for 1927 from ^iatutual Ahstrast for the ether Jams 
East Indus 

(e) Sotsialistssbeskoe Mrotulstvo i"XJ.R , 1936 

(f) Qffieial Year Book of the Commonuftaltb of Australia 

(g) New Zealand Oj^ctad year- Book 

(h) The Canada Year Book 

(j) Swop fit EstadtsUta Ctografm de la Ikepublua dt Chile, 1933, p. 46. 

(l) Statistical Abstract of the Umted States, 

(k) IM 


Footnotes to Table 8 — continued 

(ti) Takmrn Toket Figures given in this source for total employed population arc the same as thtit^c for total 
population 

(e) Agriculture and forestry 

(f) Aquatic products and production of salt. 

(g) Mansbukoku Sanfi^yo Gatkan, 1936 
(b) Agriculture and forestry 

fi) Fiflhing c#nly 

m) Indiseb Verskg, 1935, pp 133-136 

(k) Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 

(l) ftatistual Year Book of the K wisdom of Siam 

(m) Agriculture and forestry 

(n) Fishing only 

(o) Vsyesuyus^naya Tereps' Naseleniya, 1926 

(p) Official Year Book of the Lommonuealth of Australia 

{pi) IrUernatiomn^hour Renew, Vol XXXVIll, pp 712-713 
(t) Ibe Canada Year Book 

(s) Censo de la Pobiaaon, Vol 3 The 1920 data arc not entirely comparable to those of 1930 Classifications 
dmer. In the 1920 Census pcrstwis were bsted not under the occupation in which they were engaged at the tune 
of the cen$u« but under thcic customary occupation 1 he unemployed wtit included under their last occupation. 

(t) Agriculture and fishing 

(u) Bacluding 122,654 unemployed If included the percentage would be 31 8 
puwto Censo de la Vohlacton, 1930 

{yu) Statistical Abstract of the United States Includes persons ten jc'ir'i old and over 

(x) United Uates Census, 1920, Vol IV, for 1910 and 1920 Vnsted States Census, 1930, Outlying Territories and 
Possetsiens, for 1930. 

(y) Ibid 
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TABUe % PAOEPIC ABBA t tmKmamm op fEltatJNS OA©#Ut|-V 
EMPLOYED IN VAMOUS OOCUEATIONS 
(Bxprund as pmmt^is ef iaial gaiafMjf emj^sd) 







(3 

I 


9 « 

P 




§ 

isi 

COUNTRT 

Date 

1 

o 

< 

i 

1^0 

h 

B,i*t 

tt,H 

1 

i 

1 

1 

u 

« is 

h(3 

if 

si 

ll 

ll 

1 ^ 
II 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

B 

1^3 

III 

ASIA 














Bddah Malaya (a) 

1931 

607 


12.3 

6.3 

10.7 

3.2 

6.8 




45.3 

French Indo-China <b) 

1929 

36.8 


24 0 

39.2 








- 

Japan Proper (c) 

1920 

51.8 

2.0 

1.6 

19.4 

3.4 

12.1 

5.4 

2.4 



1.9 

48.7 

1930 

47.7 

1.8 

0.8 

19.2 

3.7 

15.1 

6.9 

2.6 



1.9 

46.0 

Korea (4) 

1930-34 













average 

77.7 (e 

1.5 (f 

2.5 

6.8 

38 




1.7 



1936 

75.0 

1.5 

322 

7.6 

4.0 




1.8 


ManchouVuo (g) 

1935 







' 





36.0 

Chinese dc Mongols 


74.5 (b 

0 2 (i 

0.9 

7.3 

2.6 

8.5 

2.9 




. . 

Japanese 

Koreans 


2,6 

87.2 

0.1 

3.9 

0.9 

16 2 

1 8 

21 0 

1 1 

30.5 

54 

22.2 

10 





46.9 

. 55.2 

Mcthcrlands India (}) 

1930 

65.8 

1.3 

0.3 

10 6 

1,5 

6.2 

3.3 

1.6 



' 

35.3 

Philippines (k) 

1927 

89.1 

2.2 

01 

3.9 

4.1 

0.4 





24.3 

Thailand (1) 

1929 

83.1 (m 

1 1 (n 


2.2 


6,7 

2.1 

4.9 



. 

65.4 

U.S.S.R.(o) i 

1926 

86 4 



55 

16 

1.4 

4.9 



0.4 


57.0 

OCEANIA : 














Australia (p) 

1921 

20 5 

1.7 

2.8 

19 0 

8.8 

141 

9,2 ' 

9.0 


1 9.9 


43.2 

1933 

17.4 

1.3 

2.2 

16.2 

7.1 

14.3 

7.6 

7.7 


1 10.3 

• • 

47.6 

New Zealand ^q) 

1936 

24.8 

1.6 

25 2 

74 

12.2 

15 0 j 

9.9 




43.4 

NORTH AND 














SOUTH \MHRiCA 














Canada (r) 

1911 

34.3 

2.9 

2.3 

181 

80 

11.4 

7 3 : 

77 


^ 9.0 


37.8 

1921 1 

32 a 

22 

1 6 

17.5 

84 

11.8 

10 0 

67 


9.0 


36.1 


1931 

28 7 

25 

1 8 

16.6 

7.8 

12.3 

6.2 

7.7 


1 6.5 


37.8 

Chile (s) 

1920 

40.1 (i 


4.6 

30.2 

5,7 

10.1 

4.3 i 





32,9 

1930 

40.8 (t 

• 

6.2 

23 8 

5.7 

11.9 

62 ' 





28.9(n 

Mexico (v) 

1910 

68.3 

16 

19.4 

1 1 

4,7 

25 




2.4 

34.7 

1921 

71.4 

06 

10.9 

1.2 

56 

2.5 




7.8 

34.1 


1930 

70 2 

1 0 

13 4 

21 

5.3 

40 




40 

31.2 

V.S,A , Continental (u) 

1910 

33.2 

2.5 

27.8 

6.9 

9 5 

.5.6 

9 . 9 ! 

~6 



41,5 


1920 

25 6 

0 6 

26 

30 8 

7.4 

10 2 

7 0 

8.1 

7 5 



39.4 


1930 

21 4 

05 

20 

28 9 

7.9 



12 5 

8 .5 

10.1 

8.2 



39.8 

Alaska (x) 

1910 

11 4 

28 4 

22.9 

8? 

36 

6.5 

16,8 

1.8 



62,5 

1920 

19 7 

19.7 

16 2 

89 

52 

8.9 

189 

2.4 



49.1 


1930 

4,3 

187 

17.2 

10 9 

10.8 

6.3 

84 

22.0 




47.4 

Hawaii (y) 

19J0 

55.7 

0 3 

15 2 

6.6 

68 

54 

9.3 

1.8 



52 7 

1920 

50 3 

02 , 

16.3 

7.0 

6 6 

9.3 

7.6 

2.9 



43.7 

i 

1930 1 

40.1 

1.2 

01 j 

14 9 ! 

62 

6.9 

18.3 

8.5 

3.9 



41.9 


(^a) Vlidand, C, A,, ^ Re^r/ an the 19^ t Census, London, 1032. 

(b) International Labour Office, tuibor Conditions of Indo-Cbitui, 1938, p. 294. Data include wage carnets only. 
It ts estimated that nme-tenths of the population arc dependent on agriculture. Of the wage eawters, 42,664 m 
agriculture receive ncc in addition to wage , 16,079 of those in industry rctxivc rice plus wage. 

(c) Japanese Census Repom. 

Fiw;«o/« to JahJe S continued on page Id 
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1* OF Soviet Socialist Refxjbucs 

S^e of the Population: Three population censuses have been held in 
Russia which more or less satisfy the student of population — ^in 1897, 
1926 and 1939* The complete findings of the last one are not available 
at the time of writing, but enough data have been published to indicate 
the principal trends. The census of 1897 cannot be compared directly 
with that of 1926 because of the changes of frontiers and the unpre- 
cedented movement of population from 1914 to 1923. (References to 

TABLE 9. NATIONALS OF PACIFIC COUNTRIl^ 


Natio- 

NAnx-nr 

Yea* 

Acs* 

TltAUA 

British | 
Malaya 

Canaua j 

China 
Proper (a) 

Manchu- 
ria (b) 1 

HoNOKONcj 

French 

Inix)- 

China 

Japan 

Proper 

NR 

Australians 

1910 

I 


2,655P 





5N 


1920 



2,855P 







1930 



3,565P 





! riN 

Canadians 

1910 





i 



60N 


1920 

3,5^P 







i 121N 


1930 

3,920P 

54P 



61N 

i 



IBON 

Chinese 

1910 


770,226R 

27,083P 



444.664 R 


i e.lOONR 


1920 

13,799N 

' 916.2!)4K 

36,924R 



612,310R 


1 15,099NR 


1 1930 

1 7,792N 

1,174,081R 

42,037P 



82t,429R 

385,000 

j 30,870NR 

Japanese 

1910 



8,42.SP 1 

80.219N 


i 



1920 

2,639N 

6,549R i 

11,65()P j 

239,180N 


1,585R 1 




1930 

2,084N 

5.317R 

12.261 P j 

280,621 N 

90,U25N 

2.205R i 

ri6R 


Koreans 

1910 



1 







1920 










1930 


1 



701.161N 




New 

Zealanders 

1910 

31,868P 







I 


1920 

38.6UP 







i IN 


1930 

45.963P 








Filipinos 

1 1910 






! 



1920 










1930 


252P 







Russians 

1910 



89,984P 

56,765K 


. i 


132NR 


1920 

2.317N 


112,412P j 

77,891 N| 


36N 


897NR 


1930 

2.055N 


128,166P 

66,479N i 

70,685N 

106N 


1,681NR 

Americans 

1910 



303.680P 

9,340N i 



. 

i.794N 


1920 

6,604P 


374,032P 

6.023N 


470N 


2.2S2N 


1930 

6,054P 

343P 

344.574P 

8,637 N 

’226N 

970N 

119P 

2.075N 

Mexicans 

1910 








8N 


1920 




18N 




22N 


1930 




4N 


12N 


16N 

Chileans 

1910 







j ION 


1920 



i 

t 





1930 



! 

i 

13N 


1 ioN 


10 The alx>vc tdbk is largely bailed on World Stahstirs of Aliens, Comfaiatm Study of Census Returns 1910- 
1920-19^0, Studies and Reports, Senes 0, No. 6, Intcrrmtionnl Labour Orticc, Geneva, 1936. Not in all cases 
were the censuses actuallv held in 1910, 1920 or 1930 but a year or two bciorc ot after these years, 'rhe defini- 
tions of “alien” in the difTexcnt censuses diilcr considerably. Aliens are not always returned accordmg to nationa- 
lity in the legal sense What is returned m some cases, instead of legal nationality or conjointly with it, is the country 
of birth, the origin or ethnical nationality, or even in some cases race in the anthropological sense. For our pur- 
pciscs Statistics compiled on the criterion of “country of birth” present most satisfactorily the csrolution of the 
really immigrant population, exclusive of population descended from jnimigrants From the point of view of 
migration, states have a reciprocal interest in recording the country of birth t»f their inhabitants, inasmuch as this 
enables the number of pcrsotis bom in a country and residing abroad to be ascertained, having regard if passible 
to nationality. 

Following each figure in the uble arc such letters as P, N, R. P stands for “country of birth,” N stands for 
“moonality,” R stands for “race (color, dvilizuuon) ” 



tmopi m sQvmr sociamt mmmcs ft 

^^pr^scjatndbiy fenttei’s^" indicate the feontieis as of ndd-1939, and cxdnde 
tettitoties acquited thereafter,) 

In IB 97 the population of the Russian Empire t<7as about 129 million* ^ 
Accor<hng to adculations by Russian statistiaans^ the population in 1900 
within the present frontiers must have been 109 million. For 1914 
Sowet statisticians estimate a population of 139.9 million within present- 
day boundaries. The census of December 1926 revealed a population 
of 147 million. For each year up to 1934 (with the exception of 1932) 
official estimates were made and by 1934 the popxalation was supposed 

RESIDING IN OTHER PACIFIC COUNTRIES^ 


Formosa 

Korea 

NfirHKR- 

l.AMD$ 

iNoms 

New 

Zealand 

Philippine 

Islands 

Thailand 

United 

States 

Hawaii 

Mexico 

CtmM 




50,029P 



9.035P 



38N 




48,045P 



10,801 P 

i59P 


52N 







12,720P 

198P 

7,779N 

4SN 




1.708P 



1.204,637P 



4aN 







1,124, 925P 

472P 


78N 







1,286,389P 

696P 


73N 


7,000RN 

563,000R 

2.611P 


1,400, OOOR 

56,756P 

25,762P 

13,203P 

1,920K 

22,8|[8RN 

24,695RN 

809,647R 

2.986P 

48.802? 

260,194N 

43,560P 

11,164P 

14.813P 

1,954N 

45;284RN 

68,122RN 

1.235,070K 

2,907N 

IIO.SOOR 

445,274N 

46,129? 

7.477P 

18,%5N 

1,605N 


lOO.OOON 

997R 




67,744P 

61,1 15P 

2,216P 

209N 

153,330N 

386,1 93N 

4,118R 


7,^P(c) 

285N 

81,502P 

60,690P 

1,828P 

557N 

243,872N 

501,867N 

7,19SRN 

9N 

20,828R 

295N 

70,993P 

4«,425P 

4.310N 

670N 



' 





3,498P 










2,977P 





1 


1 





"4N 








18,728P 





282RN 





52,672? 


’i2N 








63,052R 






658P ! 



1,602,782P 


447P 

660N 




494P 



1,400,495P 

342P 

416P 

1,320N 



'238N 

439N 



1,153,628? : 

250P 

3,140N 

1,343N 




1,400P 



! 


20,639P 

1,055N 


773N 


1,872P 





21,740P 

1,908N 


133N 

'643N 

1,375N 





12,396N 

2,078N 







221.915P 1 



173N 





. • ! 


486,418P ! 



183N 







641,462? 



209N 












(ft) Figures refer to 19n, 1928, 19'U ; they arc estsmates made by the Maritime Customs of China. 

(b) Minsiibu Toket N«mpo. Figuirs am of June 30, 1935, and refer to foreign residents. Under Russians ate 
indttded; 44,^59 denationalised (mostly Russians) 

21,272 Soviet cititcns 
5,054 Naturalized White Russians 


70,(585 

(c) According to a table compiled by the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs (1934) quoted in WoHd Statir/kf, 
p. 220, footnote 2. 
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to faave gfowo to a total of 168 million. In January 1937 a census 
was held and it was expected that the population would amount to 
from 175 to 178 million. The results of this census^ however^ have 
never been published. On September 26, 1937^ the authorities an- 
nounced its cancellation because of the “crude errors” which deprived 
the census of “any scientific value.” After the election of December 
1937 Soviet newspapers published a new and unexpected population 
figure^ namely 169 million, which was from 6 to 9 million below the 
estimate for January 1937. Some foreign observers believe that an 
excessive mortality, caused by starvation during the collectivisation 
campaign, reduced the rate of growth to such an extent that the actual 
population remained far below the estimate, or that the population really 
decreased. Others think that the discrepancy is the result of a fall in 
the birth rate. It is quite probable that both groups are right. On 
the one hand, the collectivization of peasants was accompanied by great 
hardships ; on the other hand, the growing use of contraceptives and 
the increase of abortions decreased the birth rate. 

’Population Index estimates that the rate of population growth per 1,000 
persons decreased from an average of 23.4 m 1925-29 to 13.5 in 1930- 
34, and to an average of 4 for the period 1934 to 1937.^ More probable 
is the explanation which claims that the population actually decreased 
in the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, and that the estimates by the Soviet 
statisticians were inaccurate. In recent years the population grout:h 
has regained its old strength. The preliminary results of the census 
of January 17, 1939, were published in June 1939, showing the 
total population of the U.S.S.R., excluding the Far North, to be 
170,467,186. 

BMcial Composition : As is to be expected, a country of the size o f i 
t he S oviet^ Union hasjyjthin its borders a great numberof racial gr^p s. | 
lableTTl lists the ten largest. It must DeT)C)rne in mind that the nu- 
merical relationship is not permanent but is affected by the different 
birth and death rates shown by the various racial groups. 

K.ural and Urban Population : The changes wliich have taken place in 
the Soviet Umon during the last sixteen years arc reflected in the urba- 
nization of the country. Before the NX'orkl War Russia was predomi- 
nantly agricultural. Her urban population (within present-day frontiers) 
was only about 14% of the total. In the years following 1925 the 
urban population grew very rapidly as a result of the voluntary or 
forced migration of peasants to the existing cities or to the newly de- 
veloped industrial centers. The first Five-Year Plan expected a growth 
of the urban population of 24% ; actually it increased by 12 million, 
or from 25 million in 1927 to 37 million in 1932, an increase of 48 %.® 
From 1932 to 1939 the urban population increased by 18.9 million, or 
this time by 51.1%. If we compare the figures for 1910 with those 
for 1939 we find that the urban population increased by 200%, or from 
18.6 million to 55.9 million, while the rural population increased only 
by 2.5%, from 111.8 million to 114.6 million. Practically the total in- 
i' Voptdaiton Indt'ii, January 1939, p 6. 

Nwdermayer, 0#lcar Rutcr, and Scmionov, Yurii, Die Sowjft Vmoti' Ltm Gtopolttiscfit Probtemstellmg, BetUn, 



TABLE 10. 0.S,S.B.i POPULATION, 18974938* (a) 


Year 

POIPWLATION AT 

OF YEAR 
(In tkousandji) 

Kvowku Increase 

Actual 

Anticipated (b) 

Amoaat (c) 

(In thousands) 

Rate for 1,000 Population 

Actual (c) 

Anticipated (b) 

1897 

106,432.3 


1,426.2 

13.4 


1914 

139,312.7 


2,368.3 

17.0 


1918 

142,579,9 



. . . 


1921 

130,863.3 


1,320.5 

10.1 


1922 

132,183.8 (c) 


1,320.6 

10.0 

... 

1923 

133,504.0 


3,903.5 

29.2 

. . . 

1924 

137,407.9 


3,086.2 

22.5 


1925 

140,494.1 


3,154.5 

22.5 


1926 

143,648.6 


3,379.3 

23.5 

. .. 

1927 

147,027.9 

147,931 

3,572.1 

24.3 

23.0 

1928 

150,600.0 

151,326 

3,687.7 

24.5 

23.0 

1929 

154,700.0 

154,832 

3,412.3 

22.1 

23.0 

1930 

157,700.0 

158,370 

2,900.0 

18.4 

23.0 

1931 

160,600.0 

161,999 

2,574.2 

16.0 

22.0 

1932 

163,174.2 (c) 

165,579 ! 

2,574.2 

15.8 

22.0 

1933 

165,748.4 

169,204 ; 

2,251.6 

13.4 


1934 

168,000.0 


666.7 1 

4.0 


1935 

168,666.7 (c) 


666.6 

4.0 


1936 

169,333,3 (c) 


666.7 

3.9 


1937 

170,000.0 (d) 


663-0 

3.9 : 

. . . 

1938 

170,663.0 (c) 

180,700 




1939 

170,467.2 (c) 






(a) Unless otherwise noted, t}<c census statistics for 19?6 and the estimates for other years arc taken from the 
statistical abstracts published bv the 'I scntralnoc Staosticlitskoe Upravieme S.S.S R. and by the Tsentralnoc 
Upravlcruc Nartxlno-khoyyaisrvcnnogo IVhcta Gosplana b S S.R. 

(b; Anticifuted in the first and second bivc-Ycar Plans 

(c) Cximputed fir estimated, not available in bvvict publications 

(d) Quoted in an aruclc by A Y Vyshmski, Attorney (.rcncral of the Soviet Union, Tm*/, Moscow, Septcmlier 
27, 1937. 

(c) Census, Jan 17, 1939 Published in Pravda, June 2, 1939. People of the far North excluded as the census 
there was taken at a later date. 


TABLE 11. U.S.S.R.: RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 

ACCORDING TO THE 1939 CENSUS* 

(Bxc/udi»g the Far North, W^'e^tem Ukraine and Western White liussia) 


Racial Ctroup 

Numw r 

Per cent of Total 

Great Russians 

99,019,929 

.58.41 

Ukrainians 

28,070,404 

16.56 

White Russians 

5,267,431 

3.11 

Uzbeks 

4,844,021 

2.86 

Tartars 

4,300,336 

2.54 

Kazakhs 

3,098,764 

1.83 

Jews 

3,020,141 

1.78 

Azerbaidzhanians 

2,274,805 

1.34 

Georgians 

2,248,566 

1.33 

Armenians 

2,151,884 

1.27 

Others 

15,222,846 ; 

8.97 

Total 

169,519,127 

100,00 


^ PopuiaUon Index, January 1939, p. 6. 
^Moscow Nem, June 5, 1940. 
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tttmc, thetcfotts, oc«5urted in the urban sector of the Russian pomIation> 
while the rural pooulsition grew only slightly compared with lylO^ and 
actualiy decreased by 12 million after 1929 , 

TABLE 12. U.S.S.R.: RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION® 

(Wttbtn present-day frontiers) 


Ybar 

Absoli te Fiourfs 

(In MfUtons) 1 

! 

PrRCKNTACBS 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1910 


130.4 

18.6 

111.8 I 

14.3 

85.7 

1914 


139.9 

20.4 

119.5 

14.6 

85.4 

1926, 

December 17 

147 0 

26.3 

120.7 1 

17.9 

82.1 

1929, 

January 1 

154.3 

27.6 

126.7 1 

17.9 

82.1 

1933, 

„ 1 

165.7 

40 3 

125 4 i 

24.3 

75.7 

1939, 

17 

170.5 

55.9 

114.6 

-32.8 

67.2 N. 


TABLE 13. U.S.S.R. : GROUPING OF CITIES OF MORE THAN 
10,000 ACCORDING TO POPULATION® 


Si?!! of Towns 
(In thousands) 

I CrNsos OF Dfc 17, 1926 j 

[ Fstimatf op Jan 1, 1935 

No of 
Towns 

%of 

ioul 

Population 
(In thousands) 

% of 
Total j 

No of 
Tow- ns 

% of 
Total 

Population 
(In thousands) 

% of 
Total 

10 20 

253 

52 8 

3.522 9 

16 6 

329 

47 0 

4,575 0 

11 8 

20 50 

135 

28 2 

3.982 8 

18 8 

219 

31 2 

6,522 1 

16 8 

50-100 

60 

12 5 

4,108 7 

19 4 

84 

12 0 

I 5,930 0 

15.4 

over 100 

31 

65 

9,550 9 

45 2 

68 

98 

21,454 8 

1 56 0 

Total 

479 

1 100 0 

21.165 3 

100 0 

700 

100 0 

38,481 9 

100.0 


TABLE 14. U.S.S.R.: GROWTH OF CITIES IN EASTERN SIBERIA’ 


Crrr 

Cj-NStJS 

Dbcrnber 1926 

C J KSUS 

Januaky 1939 

1939 AS % 

OF 1926 

Blagoveshchensk 


58,761 


Chcremkhovo 

14,485 

65,907 

45^0 

Chita 

61,526 

102,555 

156.7 

Irkutsk 

108,129 

243,380 1 

225.1 

Khabarovsk 

52,045 

199,364 

383.1 

Komsomolsk 


70,746 


Pctropavlovsk 

47,361 

91,678 1 

193.6 

Ulan-Ude 

28,918 

129,417 ! 

447.5 

Vladivostok 

107,980 

206,432 

191,2 


5 Figufcs for 1910 and 1914 calculated bv E Volkov in Dynamus of Vopuhttan of th« U yj R for SO years ^ 
Moscow, 1930 (in Russian) Figures for 1929 and 19ji arc taken from Sotstab^hebtskoe Stroitelstvo S S.S R., 1936, 
except the percentages Figures for 1926 and 1939 are front Pravda, June 2, 1939 

6 Sotsfoifstfcheskoe StrosHhtvo F 3 3 R , 1936 

7 Moscow News, June 5, 1940, p 9. 
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Tlietc is mo reason to believe that this growth of urban jp^uladon 
has come to a standstilL In 1926 there were 91 cities with a population 
of over 50^000 ; in 1932 their number had increasea to 128> and in 1935 
to 152. In 1926 only one city had a population between SOO^OOO and 
1 million^ while in 1939 nine cities fell into this group; in 1926 there 
were 30 cities with a population of from 100^000 to 500^000; in 1939 
there were already 71. 

Especially interesting is the growth of large industrial towns in 
Siberia. 

Eastward Migration within the U.SS.R. : Russian colonization of Si- 
beria began with the Yermak expedition which took the city of Sibir 
on the Irtysh in 1582. Fur and gold attracted the early immigrants > 
mostly Cossaks. These were followed by priests, monks and exiles.® 
Land hunger lured great hordes of peasants from European Russia 
across the Urals and across Siberia along the southern border of the 
Taiga, but the great migration of the Russian peasants did not get into 
full swing until 1881. The peasants were serfs until 1861 and, as such, 
legally tied to the soil. Only in 1881 did the authorities give the pea- 
sants permission to settle in Siberia and start to direct the flow of land 
seekers.® In the 1890’s the colonization of Siberia became a govern- 
ment project and was financed ])y the state. From 1894 to 1914, 5,142,000 
people migrated to Siberia, while 1,478,CKX) moved in the opposite 
airection in the same period.^® Table 15 shows the population growth 
of Siberia, Frequent changes in the administrative districts of Siberia 
make population figures over any period of years difficult to compare. 
Figures previous to the census of 1897 represent estimates. 

Migration to Siberia came to a standstill during the War but was 
resumed at the end of 1917. It was not until 1925, however, that the 
Soviet Government assumed control over migration. In March 1925 
a Soviet Committee of Emigration was established. In 1928 the Com- 
mittee reported that 351,000 individuals had migrated under its auspices 
and settled on the land ; by 1932 the figure had reached 700,000. Be- 
sides the registered migrants there was also a fiow of colonists who 
moved independently and for which we have no statistics. Toward 
the end of the first Five-Year Plan the colonization movement practically 
stopped, because of the demand for industrial labor in European Russia. 
In 1930 the supervision of migration was transferred to the Commis- 
sariat of Labor for industrial workers. The Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture especially directed the settlement of Jews in the Jewish Autono- 
mous Province of Birobidzhan and of former Red Arn^y soldiers in the 
Far Eastern Region. Under the second Five-Year Plan the colonization 
work was transferred to a new Committee on Colonization under the 
Council of People’s Commissars, charged with the redistribution of the 
population. 

The character of migration, or redistribution of people, changed 
during the second Five-Year Plan when Siberia became the scene of 
large-scale industrial development. Naturally the labor question played 

® Hopper, Brvicc, “Population Faaors in Soviet Siberia,” IJmtts of LauS p. 101 ff. 

• Niedermayoj, op. cit , pp. 19-20 

10 Battles, Kathleen, “Eastward Migtatioo widun the Soviet Union/* Pacifie 1934, p. 397. 
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ad important part in the industrialization^ and Soviet authorities became 
mainly interested in the redistribution of workers who were required 
in the new industrial centers of Siberia. The settlement of agriculturists 
had to serve two purposes : the new farming communities had to supply 
both food and seasonal labor to the new industrial centers. “The 
cardinal principle in planning the new Siberia is that movement of 
population must be regulated by the need to exploit the natural resources 
and establish industries. The location of raw materials and energy 
determines the sites of industrial centers, which in turn dictate the loca- 
tion of agricultural communities for food supply, the direction of rail- 
W'ays and roads, and the movement of individuals as builders in socialist 
construction. 


TABLE 15. U.S.S.R. : GROWTH OF POPULATION IN SIBERIA^® 


Ypar 

NATni'rs 

Russians and 1 

Oiiwns 

Total 

1622 

173,000 

23,000 

196,000 

1737 

230,000 

297,810 

527,810 

1796 

363,000 

575,800 

938,800 

1815 

434,000 

1,100,500 

1,534,500 

1858 

648,000 

2,288,000 

2,936,000 

1897 

870,536 

4,889,633 

5,760,169 

1911 

972,866 

8,393,460 

9,366,335 

1926 



13,247,2(X) 

1933 



14,394,500 

1939 



16,576,400 


In 1938 ^ and especially in 1939 , the migration of peasants was in- 
creased. Special regulations were passed giving privileges, exemptions 
and grants to settlers moving to Siberia and especially to the Far East. 
This migration helped to relieve the population pressure in rural districts 
of European Russia and increased the productivity and military strength 
of Asiatic Russia, especially when directed to the frontier districts. 

The preliminary census figures of 1939 already reveal an amazing 
growth in Siberia and a change in the distribution of population due to 
the eastward movement of Soviet economy. The highest rates of 
population increase since 1926 are found on both sides of the Urals in 
Central Asia and in the Far East, in such regions (ohlasli) as Sverdlov 
( 53 %), Novosibirsk ( 53 %), Irkutsk ( 49 %), Chita ( 73 %), Buriat-Mongolia 
(39%)/ Khabarovsk ( 136 %), and Primorye ( 42 %) while the average 
increase for the whole Union is 15 . 9 %. In 1939 the Urals, Siberia and 

U Hopper, Bruce, op. at , p 108. 

12 AsMtskaya IKjosstya, Vol. 1, 1914 Figure for 1933 includes* Omsk District, West Sibcrtsin Region, Kras- 
noyarsk Region, Siberian Region, Far Eastern Region and Yakut h S.b R., according to Hopper, Btuce, 
“Population Factors in Soviet Siberia,” limits SettUmmt^ p. 105. Figure for 1939 includes the following 

regions; Altai, Buriat-MongoHa, Irku»sk, Krasnoyarsk, Novosibirsk, Omsk, Primorye, Khabarovsk, Chita and 
Yakutia, according to Prarda, June 2, 1939. 



MANCHURIA 

the Pair East together had 5.9 milUon people (or 33%) more than io 
1926, and of these 3 million migrated to these regions since 1926. 

Emi^aH^n and Immigration : There was considerable emigration from 
Knssia before the World War. During 1900-1909 there were 1^410^000 
emigrants to the United States alone. In the same years a growing 
number of seasonal agricultural laborers went to Germany : 71,000 in 
1898 and 850,000 in 1913. Others found permanent work in German 
industrial areas. After the World War migration never attained the 
proportions it had known in pre-War years and since 1930 emigration 
and immigration have practically come to a standstill. Foreign im- 
migration into Siberia, especially the Far Eastern Region, has been con- 
fined to Chinese, Koreans and Japanese. The Chinese have come in 
as workers, craftsmen and traders and the Japanese as merchants, while 
the Koreans have mostly settled on the land and specialized in the cul- 
tivation of rice in the Maritime Province of the Far Eastern Region. 

2. MANCmJRIA 

Sh^e and Composition of Population: According to the Manchurian 
census made by the Department of People’s Welfare,^ Manchu ria ha d 
a total population of 39,454,026. in 1939 ; to this may be added 1,311,465 
fbr"f!ic K wantung Leased Territory. Table 16 shows the population 
by provinces, according to the 1937 estimates. Full details of the 1939 
census are not available; Fengtien accounted for 9,795,138, or 24.8% 
of the population, while Kirm and Chmehow accounted for 13.6% and 
10.8% respectively. 

As may be seen from Table 16, the population of Manchuria is very 
unevenly, dismbut^. The highest densities afe- founej j [n soutEern 

and middle provinces whik^ Hciho , Sankiang and 

Hsitlgan arc only thinly s ettje d. This refleefs climatic and Tapogt^ Kic 
coiidMohs: TablFTT illustrates the" racial composition of the Manchu- 
f!a^rr|)opul ado n. 

The population of Manchuria is overwhelmio gly C hinese. There are 
no exacdaata~"oh” tHeliumber of Mongols in Manchuria, the estimates 
varying from 300,000 to 2,000,000. Inasmuch as Mongols who speak 
the Mongol language live almost exclusively in Hsingan province, where 
Chinese form not less than half of the total population, the number of 
Mongols cannot be greater than 600,000. ThreC'-fifths of all Koreans 
in Manchuria live in the province of Chientao, w^hich borders on Korea. 
In this province they represent the majority, 73.5% of the total. Com- 
paratively large numbers are also found in Antung and Pinkiang. Japa- 
nese are present in every province but are concentrated in the towns. 
Of the total Japanese population in Manchuria in 1937, 22% lived in 
the province of Kirin, 8% in Pinkiang and 43% in Fengtien. Of the 

1 The Japan ireekly Ckronteie^ September J2, 1940, p. 316 All Manchurtan population figures reported by the 
police nuthontjcs and publi&iied sinct the establishment of Manchoukuo suffer, as do the carUcr estimates made 
by the South Mancluirian Raduay, from the lack of continuous data on vital statistics, ralculations of the natural 
atlciua] incicasc of the Msndiunan population since 1*^31 have been attempted by eliminating the knovin migration 
movement , the figuR's resulting from ibtsc calculations show an cxccssivciy high natural increase for some years 
wbirb could not ptjsslbly have been achieved while, ju other years, the natural increase would seem to be so low 
as to Ik? uicrtdihlc Accordingly, these data should be used with a great deal of caution and they arc stated here 
with full awareness of thtir unrehahihtv 



table 16. MANOHUBIA: ESTIMATED POPULATION 
December 31, 1937» 


Provinces 

1 Area 

Population 

BENSm 

Sq. km. 

A»%of total 

In thou* 

> 

1 

Per tq. km. 

Kirki (ind, Hdnking) 

90,101 i 

6.9 

5.SS8 

15.0 

62 

l.ungkiailg 

125,536 

9.6 

2,509 1 

7.0 

20 

Hciho 

109,813 1 

8.4 

68 

0.2 

0.6 

Sankiang 

107,545 1 

8.3 

1,225 

3.3 

11 

Pinkiang (inch Harbin) 

127,111 

9.8 

4,545 

12,3 

36 

Chientao 

29,395 

2.3 

645 

1.7 

22 

Antung 

36,603 

2.8 

2,226 

6.0 

61 

Fengtien 

75,549 

5.8 

9,392 

25.4 

124 

Chinchow 

29,462 

2.3 

4,191 

11.3 

142 

Jehol 

96,585 

7.4 

3,636 

9.8 

38 

Mntankiang 

17,245 i 

1.3 

637 

1.7 

37 

Tionghua 

31,620 

2.4 

797 

2.2 

26 

West Hsingan 

80,411 

6.2 

515 

1 4 

6 

South Hsingan 

79,022 

6.1 

824 

2.2 

1 10 

East Hsingan 

106,751 

8.2 

94 

0.3 

! 0.9 

North Hsingan 

160,396 

12.3 

88 

0.2 

1 0.5 

Total 

1,303,143 

100.0 

i 36,950 

100,0 ' 

1 28 

Kwantung 

3,462 

1 ‘ 

1,190 


344 


TABLE 17. MANCHURIA: ESTIMATED COMPOSITION OF 
THE POPULATION AT THE END OF 1937“ 

(In thousands) 


Provinces 

Total 

Chinpse a 
Mongols 

I 

1 Japanese 

1 Koreans 

Others 

Kirin 

5,558 

5,383 

91 

83 

1 

1.0 

Lungkiang 

2,509 

2,488 

14 

6.1 

0.9 

Hciho 

68 

63 

2.5 

0.9 

0.9 

Sankiang 

1,225 

1,192 

9.3 

22.5 

0,2 

Mutankiang 

637 1 

545 

22 

66 

3.8 

Pinkiang 

4,545 

4,438 

33 

36 : 

37.8 

Chientao 

645 

158 

13 

474 

0.1 

Tunghua 

797 

718 

28 

76 

0.0 

Antung 

2,226 

2,162 

19 

44 

0.1 

Fengtien 

9,392 

9,110 

180 

100 

1.4 

Chinchow 

4,191 

4,157 

17 

17 

0.1 

Jehol 

3,636 

3,628 

64 

' 0.9 

0.1 

West Hsingan 

515 

514 

0.6 

0.8 

0.0 

South Hsingan 

824 

819 

1.2 

3.9 

0.0 

East Hsingan 

94 

90 i 

1 6 

0.3 

2.1 

North Hsingan 

88 

66 

4.2 

0.2 

17,7 

Total 

36,950 

35,5.34 1 

'"iTsX” 

931.3 

66.3 


100% 

96.2% 

1.1% 

2.5% 

0-2% 

Kwantung 

1,190 

100% 

1,010 

84.9% 

174.6 

14.7% 

3.9 

0.3% 

1.6 

0.1% 

Grand 7’otal 

38,140 

100% 

36,544 

95.8% 

592.9 

1-5% 

93S.2 

_ 

67.9 

0.2% 


^ JapoH-MoneboukMo Year Book, 191*) 'Hie population figures for Hciho and North Hsingan have been taken 
from the 1940 Year hook at. those given in the 1*»39 edition referred to 1936, nt>t 1937. The total is also quoted 
from the 1940 edition 

# Japaa-ManrhoHkuo Year Book, 1940, p. 604. 
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categoty ‘‘Others** m Table 17, Russians, both Soviet citizeiis and White 
Russians, form the great majority . They are concentrated in Harbin, 
although there are wo many living along the former Chinese Eastern 
Railway, especially along its western section. 

The 1939 census reported 37,518,833 Manchurians, 95.1% of the total 
papulation, 1,152,127 Koreans, or 2.9%, and 642,356 Japanese, or 1.6%, 
in Manchuria. Of the Kwantung population, Manchurians numbered 
1,108>817, or 84.5%, Japanese 195,765, or 14.9%, Koreans 5,087, or 
0.4%, and foreigners 1,796, or 0.1%. 

The ProbUm of Immi^ation : As we have seen, the great majority of 
the population of Manchuria is Chinese,. steaiming7IlQXIl. North-Xhina, 
esp mally from the province s of Shant ung and H opei. The first Chinese 
mtgfaHon into Idan3iurla began toward theTStid of the 18th century, 
but it was not until 1878 that the official barrier to migration into Man- 
churia was lifted. From then on a steady stream of Chinese peasants 
has flowed into the Three Eastern Provinces,^ 

The decade prior to the Mukden Incident of 1931 saw an enormous 
increase in the size of the migration stream. Two forces were active- 
on the one hand, the force of attraction of employment and settlement 
possibilities in Manchuria, and, on the other, the driving force resulting 
from overpopulation and such adverse economic and political conditions 
as famine, civil war and misrule in North China, especially in Shantung 
and Hopei. A good many of the migrants came only for one season, 
arriving early in spring and returning m the autumn. Many, however, 
stayed and settled on the land. 

Table 18 shows increasing movements between Manchuria and North 
China up to 1930. Daring the years 1927 to 1929 the number of im- 
migrants and of those who remained in Manchuria was especially large, 
due to serious conditions in Shantung. The situation changed con- 
siderably, however, after the Japanese established their control. By 
1931 the two streams of migration had already nearly balanced each 
other. In 1932 unsettled conditions brought about a large exodus of 
Chinese; but in 1933 and 1934 many Chinese laborers were required 
for construction work undertaken by Japanese. 

Since 1935 Ciiinese migration has been controlled, the purpose of the 
control being originally that only Chinese coolies, recruited principally 
for seasonal labor, be admitted. Unofficial information indicates, how- 
ever, that control was not fully effective and that net immigration ex- 
ceeded the figures shown in Table 18 for 1935 to 1937. Since 1938 
the boom conditions prevailing in Manchuria under the Five-Year Plan 
of Industrial Development have attracted Chinese labor, encouraged to 
leave by the turbulent conditions in North China. 

At the beginning of each season the Labor Control Commission, 
established by the Manchoukuo Government, determines the demands 
for labor and decides on the quota of coolies to be brought in. The 
recruiting of the coolies is handled by the Tatung Kungssu, which since 
1935 has been a Manchoukuo corporation with headquarters at Hsinking 

A Young, C Walter, “Chinese Immigration and Coloniaattoo in Manchuria,” Viemer Saitiment^ New York, 
1932, p. 335. 
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Add offices Aroughout Manchoukuo and Notth Quna, The quota fot 
Cbidese coolies amounted to 440^000 in 1935^ 380,000 in 1936 and 1937> 
4(X),<W0 in 1938, and 470,000 in 1939* This limit was later increased to 
910,000 because during 1937 and 1938 there was a shortage of labor, 
jmulting in part from the China Incident and in part from the construc- 
tion activities in Manchuria of the new Five-Year Industrial Plan.® 
Despite this increase in Cliinese migration to Manchuria, Chinc-sc settle- 
ment on the land, for permanent cultivation, seems to ha\’e been barred 
by the new regime, the remaining areas of cultivable but uncultivated 
land having been earmarked for Japanese colonization.® 


TABUE 18. CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO MANCHURIA’ 
(Ifi tbotisands) 


Tt'KAk, 

liNTCfUf D 

REtt'RNPJ> 

PR.i;siiMAanc Ri'WAiNKn 

1923 

433.7 

286.B 

146.9 

1924 

492.5 

232.7 i 

259.8 

1925 

532.8 1 

214.6 

318.2 

1926 

607.4 1 

299.4 

308.0 

1927 

1,159.7 

316.6 

843,2 

1928 

1,074.5 

381.1 

693.4 

1929 

1,046.3 

601.4 

444.9 

1930 

748.2 

488.5 

259.7 

1931 

467.4 

461.3 

6.1 

1932 1 

414.0 

498.8 

! -84.7 

1933 

619.0 

497.2 

1 121.7 

1934 

690.9 

4.39,6 

251.3 

1935 

519.6 

495 0 

24.5 

1936 

358.1 

366.8 

- 8,6 

1937 

319.3 

; 259.1 

60.2 

1938 

492,4 

252.8 

239.6 

1939 

9H6.0 

: 391.0 

595,0 


Even prior to 1931 settling in Manchuria was not an easy matter. 
There was no free land left m accessible areas, so that most peasants 
could not hope for their own farms but had to be content with rented 
farms, for which they frequently had to pay 50% to 60^^^ ot the harvest. 
A large number of the Cliinese immigrants were unable even to retit 
farms and had to return to China. 

There is still land which could be brought under the plow. Accord- 
ing to the latest available estimate, the total land area of Manchuria 
amounts to 92,500,000 hectares or about 229,463,000 acres, of which 
15.1% is cultivated and 19.2% is cultivable but not yet turned to use. 

* Ttpb U^p&rt on i^re^eu in Manchuria^ p. 162 . 

® Joim R , ‘"Manchoukuo Rettnets luitry of Chinese to Seasonal Laborer*,,” Par S^urrey, Vjil. 

VH, pp. 9-10, and “japan's Strategic Scttlcir^cnrs in MancliOukuo," jw I mtern ^urpfy, Voi VIU, pp 37-4 J. 

7 Data foe 1923 to 1935 are quoted from South Manchuria Rajhvay, Tsftb lieport on Pros^ttir tn ManebuHa^ 
p, 171 ; data iox 1936, 1937 and 1938 from Sixib . . . p. 137 ; and for 1939 hvm 1 ar haitfrn Sttroey, 

940, p. 214. 
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1^8 tbAtt half, theirefore, of the kad supposed to be arable has beeu 
cultivated,® ^ 

fiddlo^^^ agrimlmgl 

ment of thS Ta j^^ peasantry^ but for twenty-five years they have 

met wlSPoiny experiences. At the end of 1930 there 

were only 743 Japanese farming families (3,120 persons) in Manchuria, 
Between 1905 and 1931 a number of ambitious schemes were proposed, 
and since the creation of Manchoukuo the number of schemes to foster 
Japanese land settlement has increased. In 1932 the Department of 
Colonial Affairs in connection with the Department of the Army worked 
out a plan for settling 100,000 subsidized farming families within the 
following ten years. Japanese authorities are now planning to settle 
one million farming households (5 million persons, estimating 5 persons 
per family) in Manchuria in the course of 20 years. Should the Japanese 
be able to realize this plan, they \vould strengthen their hold on the 
country, especially if ail men settlers were young army reservists and 
were to begin farming in the sparsely populated northern frontier re- 
gions, The establishment of military colonies of farmers was the pro- 
cedure used by the Japanese in the colonization of Hokkaido and by 
the Russians in parts of Siberia.® During the period 1932-38 about 
10,000 families and 20,000 boy settlers (unmarried men between 16 and 
20) were placed on the land in Manchuria^® 

Many authors are skeptical as to the future of large-scale Japanese 
migration to northern Manchuria and they point to the difficulty of 
competing with the Chinese farmers and their low standard of living, 
to the uncongenial climate, to the lack of markets for Manchurian pro- 
ducts and to the alleged unwillingness of the people to leave Japan, 
Japanese settlement is already lagging behind plan (in part because of 
the special conditions created in Japan by the large-scale military opera- 
tions on the continent) despite great inducements such as low interest 
rates and long amortization periods for the payment of land prices, 
cash subsidies paid by the governments of japan and Manchoukuo, and 
exemption from the tax burdens which Chinese peasants have to shoulder 
in Manchoukuo. 

A considerable migration of Korean farmers into Manchuria has also 
taken place. Their migration was almost unassisted. Moreover, since 
1937 it has been subject to control and as the Japanese labor shortage 
has attracted Koreans to japan, Korean migration has, of late, become 
insignificant. The standards set for annual Korean migration to Man- 
churia, under the control scheme, are much lower, 10,000 families per 
annum, than actual migration between 1933 and 1936. In 1935 the Tea 
Kangyo Company (Oriental Development Company) settled 2,500 Ko- 
rean families for 300,000 yen — an outlay of 120 yen per family. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, allow 2,000 to 3,000 yen per family in 
their assisted-setrlcmcnt plans. The Sen Man Taku Shoku Limited 

^ Rtfmrt on tn Maftfkttrta, p. 13 H 

» Pelwr, Ksirl J| , “JapstiK'se Migracwm micl C^nloniJsjitian,'’* Ltmtts of SiUimtnSy Bowiniian, Istinli;, editOf, 
York. 1937, pp 166-170 

iO Stewart, John R., V«r lUftem Xul. Vill. p- 42. 
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Oiwpany, with t swbsadbcd capital of 20 millioti yea, plans to settle 
800,u00 Koreans in 15 years; resnlts in 1938 and 1939, however, lagged 
behind the annual average of this plan. (If this comply used the 
Japanese estimates of 2,500 yen per fanaily, its entire capital would be 
used up in one year and only 12,000 families would be settled.) It is 
interesting to note that Korean settlement is ahead of its plan in contrast 
130 Japanese settlement. 


3. JAPAN PROPER 

Population Growth: Japan’s rapid population growth within the past 
seventy years repeats the earlier, nineteenth century experience of the 
Western peoples. It is a phenomenon associated with the early stages 
of industrialization. The growth of the Japanese population since 
1909-13 is shown in Table 19. 


TABLE 19. JAPAN: GROWTH OF THE POPULATION^ 
(In thousands) 


PBftlOO 

POWTLATION 

Deaths 

Births 

Excess of 
Births 

(Oct. 1) 1 

1909-13 average (a) 

50,223 

1,061 i 

1,746 

685 

1925>29 

61,542 

1,216 i 

2,093 

876 

1930-34 „ 

66,300 

1,203 

2,107 

904 

1935 

69,254 

1,162 

2,191 

1,029 

1936 

70,258 

1,230 

2,102 

872 

1937 

71,253 

1,208 

2,181 

973 

1938 

72,223 

1 1,260 

1,928 

668 

1939 

72,876 



1 


(ft) For the period 1909-1913 the ba«c figure is Uiat of 1910 (49,184,000;. aa caumatcJ in Pvpulahan dtt Jupoti 
d^pMts 1S72, 'lokyo, 1930. 


According to Table 19, the population increased by 23 million be- 
tween 1909 and 1938. Up to 1937 the total annual number of deaths 
increased by about 147,000 while the number of births increased by 
435,000. WTiiie the trend in the Japanese birth rate was downward, 
the annual net increase of the population was maintained because of 
declining death rates. As a result of the Sino-Japanese hostilities, how^- 
ever, the birth rate declined in 1938, Compared with the previous year, 
the decline in births amounted to 3.2^4 in the first quarter of 1938, 
9.7% in the second, 15.9% in the third, and 19.9% in the fourth,*^ For 
1939 and 1940 the total number of births can scarcely be expected to 
exceed 1,750,000 annually. On the other hand, the 1938 mortality 
statistics do not include military casualties suffered in China, With 
this omission, a lower total of annual deaths should have resulted; 

1 Vaimppon Teikoku Take/ Nenksm. The figure* for 1938 and 1939, in ilic fir»i column of this table, do not 
seem to take full account of war rasuaJtieft or of Japanese migfatton to ti>c continent of Asia Moreover, the 
gtov/th Indicated for the period October 1, 1938, to October 1, 1939, reflects the jxjpuUtlon increase of the 
cftiendar year 1938 rather than that of 1939, Ip rhe latter year, according to the incornpietr data available > the 
OftitoraJ growth of the Japanese population seems to have been below rather tlian above 400,000. 

OntnSal Bf&ftomtsf, June 1939, p, 387. Figure for last quarter computed by ed. 
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tjic deereft$e ki bitths should have bcco fdik>W5ed by lawisi: 
rotials of ixifaat mortality, rcdudag the total aimta^ deaths by «m ad* 
iidofiai figure. Instead, the rise of mortality in 1938, as snoixm in 
Tables 19 and 20, seems to reflect the decline of Japan^s national health 
following in the wake of Sino-Japanese hostilities. For 1939 and 1940, 
with no final data available, it would seem possible to assume that the 
annual net population growth, taking into account fatalities in Qiina 
and elsewhere, amounted to no more than 400,000, with a death rate 
of at least 18% and a birth rate of at best 24%, resulting in an annual 
rate of increase of no more than 6%. This abrupt decline followed 
upon a period of steady annual growth at a rate of about 13.5%, The 
trend of birth and death rates iii Japan becomes much clearer if relative 
rather than annual figures are used. 


TABLE 20. JAPAN: GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 
(Kelatim Fig$tr€s) 


Pbrioo 

j Wnrx OP 

1 Growth 

1 Death 

j Rate 

[ BmTH 

j Ratf 

R.ATK OP 

Increase 

1909-13 average 

100 

21.1 

34.7 

13.6 

1925 29 

1 122.5 

! 19.3 

33 5 

14.2 

1930-34 

i 132.0 

17.9 

.31.6 

13.7 

193.5 

137.9 

16,8 

31.6 

14.8 

1936 

139.9 

17.5 

29.9 

12.4 

1937 1 

141.9 

17.0 

30.7 

13.7 

1938 

143 8 

17.5 

26.7 

9.2 

1939 

145.1 (a) 





(a) Thi# would be 14S 1 U the 1909 fegure went taken a« a fcMtte imtcad of the 1909-13 avemge. 


The rapid increase of 41.9^4 (or 44.9%, taking 1909 as the base) 
between the population in 1909 and in 1937 was due to a high birth 
rate, the slight decrease of which was more than compensated by a 
marked fall in the death rate, so that the rate of increase in 1935 was 
even higher than the average for 1909-1913. Since this date, however, 
the rate of increase has dropped considerably. The decrease in the 
birth rate between 1909 and 1936 is quite noticeable ; and while m 1937 
the birth rate showed a slight increase again, in 1938 it dropped from 
30.7 to 26.7. 

For the future, a further decline is to be expected. The tendency 
toward a higher female marriage age and the inclination of economically 
independent women to escape the burdens of parenthood, already in 
existence before the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, have un- 
doubtedly been strengthened by the wartime economic and social changes 
and are likely to survive even after peace has returned to the Far East. 

According to estimates made before the Lukouchiao Incident, the 
population of Japan was expected to grow to about 80 million by 1950. 
With the interruption of the steady population growth which has now 
taken place and which is likely to be of a lasting nature, no revision of 
these estimates has been attempted. For the probable growth after 
1950 we find different estimates. Dr, Uyeda, who has taken into con- 
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sidemion changes of age composition, has come to the conclusion that 
the population can never reach the 100~miliion mark,® In contrast to 
Uyeda, the Institute for Research of Population Problems in Japan, 
neglecting these cliangcs, has estimated a population of 100 million 
toward the end of the seventh decade. According to Mr. Inouyc, the 
director of the Institute, the result of Dr. Uyeda’s estimates is an under- 
estimate while their own is an over-estimate. ‘^The comparatively cor- 
rect future population of Japan, roughly speaking, will lie somewhere 
between those t>vo estimates. According to the estimates of the In- 
stitute and Dr. Uyeda, the population of Japan in the year 1970 are [riV] 
105,000,000 and 87,700,000 respectively ; tliat is, after thirty years, our 
population will reach more than ninety millions or thereabouts, even 
though not exceeds [ski ^ hundred mil] ion. Uyeda’s assumption of 
a stationary population is based on the fact that the fecundity of Japanese 
women is diminishing, although the diminishing rate of infant mortality 
will counteract this to a certain extent.^ 

All these discussions appear now, in view of the recent changes, 
somewhat meaningless, as obviously the future size of the Japanese 
population will depend upon the standards of living and mating as they 
will be established after the restoration of peaceful conditions. 

Population Problem: It is generally accepted that, under pre-1937 
conditions, a griculture could no t tal^ care of the incre;asing.„Auml>ct of 
J apanesc j petiplc " ViF ^^p roduO^ ‘‘the capacity of rural 

tspah" to maintain nunmers "of pcopFe is, unquestionably, very Hmiled/’® 
Actually, Japan’s pof^IatTon Had' oegufTto concent rate^in the cities* and 
in urban occupations to such an extent, when the above lines were 
written, that the population living in cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants apiece increased from 17.8% to 253% of the total between 
1930 and 1935. Within these five years Japan’s total population in- 
creased by only 4.8 million while that of these larger cities increased by 
more than 6 million people." During the same period the Japanese 
population living in communities with less than 10,000 residents de- 
clined from 59.2% to 54.2^^ of the total, or by more than 1.6 million 
persons. Thus in 1935 rural Japan maintained about 4% fewer people 
than in 1930. Japanese industry absorbed during this quinquennium 
not only the growing number of young people who were forced to 
leave their rural homes each year but an additional total of laborers 
probably in excess of the annual labor .suq')lus accruing in the Japanese 
villages. 

This process continued in subsequent years. ITie number of Japanese 
cities with a population of more than lOOJXX) each was estimated to 
have increased from 32 in 1930 and 34 in 1935 to 42 in 1938; these 42 
cities had more than 20 million inliabitants , or 28% of the total popula- 
tion, as against 11.5 million m 1930 and 17.5 million in 1935. At the 

® Uyedft, Tcijtro, VutHn of the Japanese Populalton, Tokyo, 1913, 

A Popetiatim of Japan, report submitted to me International Population f onlcrcnce by Masap inouyc, Mattaguig 
Directof, Institute for the lU search of Population Problems in jaf>an, Tokyo, 19J7, p. J1 

® For ft discussion of the various estimates see Ishli, KyoichL* Populathn Pressure ami huxtmmu Lift m Japan. 
London, 1937, pp. 126-139. ^ 

p. 

7 Th Japan Year Book, 1939-40, p. 52. 
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same time the nambo: of agricultural households has dcdiued by abput 
tOOjDOO since the outbreak of Sino-Japanesc hostilities. 

It may well be said^ therefore^ that the capaci ty of the Tapa ncse jESpple 
to maiutaiu their growing indust ries i s« unquekibm&ly^ very limited, 
rate oTmdustrial expansion ¥ihce tfe Tariy^lKrties 
ha s oSy "BeeiT^m alntaihed^ expchs*e of depleting the rural kbor 

Migration: Many Japanese hold that international redistribution of 
the population ana emigration offer two methods of alleviating the 
population problem, but, as suggested by Dr, Ishii, the following three 
factors explain why both have been so limited in their application. 

(1) The prolonged policy of isolation under the Tokugawa regime 
suppressed the earlier tradition and ambition for overseas activities and 
thereby devitalised Japanese ventures in colonization and emigration. 

(2) ^Tien, after the Russo-Japanese War, Japan entered the field of 
international activity, she found that all undeveloped territories were 
already occupied by the Caucasian peoples. In particular, the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples were in possession of those territories which, for many 
reasons, seemed most desirable for Japanese colonization. Racial pre- 
judice, accompanied, of course, by economic ambitions, predestined the 
exclusion of Japanese from these regions. (3) Most of the colonies and 
dependencies secured by Japan in recent decades w^erc already densely 
populated, long before their inclusion in the Japanese Empire, by peoples 
of relatively inferior standards of living.® The Economic Handbook of 
the Pacific Area gave a short survey of the history of Japanese migration.^ 
A distinction should he made between the migration of Japanese to 
colonies and dependencies and migratlfin to foreign countries. Table 
21 shows the increase in the number of Japanese residing in Manchuria 
and in coloniCvS and dependencies, between 1927 and 1936. 


TABLE 21. JAPANESE POPULATrON IN jMANCIIURIA, 
COLONIivS AND DEPENDENCIES^® 

(In thousands) 


Poi n rc A,L Unit | 

19/^7 j 

1936 

j DirrFapvcF 

Kt)rca I 

: 45S 

609 

154 

Formosa j 

1 203 

282 

79 

Kwantun^ and S M.R. /one 

185 

370 

IBS 

South Sea Islands i 

10 

56 

* 46 

Manchuria 

about 13 

about 145 (1935)1 132 

Karafuto | 

215 

313 ; 

1 98 

Total 1 

1.081 

1,775 

i 694 

This increase of 64.2^^ 

in the decade 

1927-1936 results of course 


not only from migration but also from the natural increase of the Japa- 

* Uhii;. Ryoichi, op at., p 2()‘0 

9 See «lso* f/c!cmaHj T. ^ , “Kccefii wnd CotKcmpcirarv )apancse MigratJon,’* Seoitub Crotifiapbtcal 
Vol S3, vSept 1937, pp 323-335, and IVlicr, KarJ | , "Japanese Migration and Colomsaition,’ RowTnan, Isaiah, 
editor, Umits of Nc\i York, 1937, pp E>194 

19tbmpi)e^ front Daimppon Vtikohm Ntnkan and lakfimu Tobet But the Japao^Manchmkm Ytar Smk 
1940, p. 604, give# 418,300 Jatmncsc as residing in Manchuria at the end of 1937. 
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ncise. la fot example^ natia^ incttase tccouated fot 41^000^ 

irWk the inctcase earned by migration was 113^000 or only 11^300 per 
year. 

Table 22 illustrates very dearly the role played by Bradl aS practically 
the only foreign country to which Japanese could migrate auring the 
past 25 years. 


TABLE 22. JAPANESE RESIDING IN FOREIGN COUNT RIES^ J 


Country 

1913 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1937 

Cbim 

107,704 

47,612 

54,301 

58,325 

59,345 

Hongkong 

1,214 

1,561 

2,219 

2,133 

544 

U.S.S.R. 

4,629 

921 

2,877 

2,673 

2,822 

Thailand 

194 

239 

336 

441 

516 

French Indo-China 



346 

225 

241 

Straits Settlements 

5,166 


7,425 

7,847 

7,951 

Hawaii 

88,526 

125,764 


110,040 

151,850 

Philippines, inch Guam 

4,894 


19A72 

21,524 

24,048 

Netherlands India 

2,304 


6,325 

6,877 

6,485 

Australia &: New Zealand 

6,661 

2,322 

4,302 

3,418 

3,026 

Canada ! 

12,253 

19,679 

20,989 

18,804 

21,129 

U. S. A. i 

78,510 

133,080 

100,128 

98,357 

1 114,642 

Mexico j 

2,737 

3,6^2 

5,832 

5,245 

4,631 

Peru I 

4,858 

10,969 

20,835 

20,827 

22,150 

Chile 1 

306 

556 

710 

721 

682 

Brazil i 

11,893 

49,400 

116,502 

173,420 1 

197,733 


There arc three foreign areas with over 100^000 Japanese residents 
each: Hawaii, the United States and Brazil. Japanese statistics, how- 
ever, also include here those Japanese who have foreign citizenship 
because of birth in a foreign country or naturalization. 

The majority of Japanese residents abroad are engaged in agriculture 
and business on their own account ; only a small number are laborers. 

While the Japanese Government has been spending millions of 
yen to encourage emigration, there has been considerable immigration 
since the World W^ar, especially of Koreans. The number of Koreans 
living in Japan increased tenfold from 40,700 m 1925 to 419,000 in 1930 ; 
in 1939 it reached 800,000 and the Gkjvernor-Crcneral of Korea stated 
publicly it might soon reach one million. About 90% of the Koreans 
in Japan were formerly either tenant peasants or unskilled casual laborers 
and most of them enjoy a higher standard <">f living in Japan than they 
would in their homeland. The total number of foreign residents in 
Japan amounted to 38,475 in 1935, of whom a great majority (26,200) 
were Chinese, followed by Americans from the United States (2,084) 
and Englishmen (2,075). 

11 Japan Ymr Book and Japati^Manehoukuo Year Book 


^ 4. CHINA 

Data on the population of China arc insufficient for treatment com- 
parable to that given other countries in the general tables in the first 
part of this chapter. 
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ih : Siace the puWicatioii of the Etm&mk IlamSmk 

nf Arm tm popuktioti census has been takcniin China, but sonic 

new estimates have neen made which, however, do not do away whh 
the emting controversy about the sitjc of the fwpuktiofi. Tables 23 
and 24 list various estimates of Chimes population. 


TABLE 23. CHINA : ESTIMATES OF POPULATION^ 


BstfmaU Mad0 By 

Imperial Government, 1910 

Maritime Customs, 1931 

Imperial Government, 1900 
yx/Arren H. Chen 

Ministiv of the Interior, Provincial Governments, 
Geographical Society of Wuchang ... 
Pirectorate of Statistics, Nanking, 1931 
Chang-heng Chen 
M- T. Z. Tyau 
D. K. Lieu 

Ministry of the Interior, 1931 .. 

Post Office, 1926 


and 


330.000. 000 

438.933.000 

440.000. 000 

445.000. 000 

452.791.000 

452.791.000 

457.000. 000 

463.000. 000 
470-480,000,000 

474.480.000 

485.509.000 


TABLE 24. CHINA : ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 
BY WESTERN WRITERS* 


Dath of 

Hstimatb 

WaiTFa 

Popux.AnoM 
{In rndUans) 

1901 

Supan 

320 

1904 ! 

Rockhill 

275 

1912 

China Continuation Committee 

330 

1922 

350-400 

1925 

Rosebv 

400 

1928 

Willcox 

295 

1930 

♦» 1 

342 

1934 

Latourettc i 

400 

1935 

Fitzgerald . 

350 

1936 

Catf-Saunders 

450 

1937 

Willcox 

350 

1937 

Notestcin, first estimate 

400 

1937 

,, second estimate 

600 


In 1931 the Ministry of the Interior estimated the total population 
at 474,480,000 ; in 1 934 — the latest estimate published — it reported 
463^752>000. It is impossible to say what caused this decrease in the 
estimate, llic last figure includes the population of Heilungkiang, 
Kirin^ Lianin and Jebol ; after excluding these the population w'ould be 
432^238,000. Finally, if Smkiang, Tibet> Tsinghai and Sikang are 
omitted, the remaining 21 provinces have a population of 421^,994,000 
with an average density of population of 93 persons per square kilo^ 
meter. Taking only the 17 inner provinces (omitting Kansu, Ningsia, 
Suiyuan and Chabar)^ the population density is about 125 per square 
kilometer. 

1 Bmiomk Hamiimk of the Par$^£ Ana, New York, 19M, p, 22. 

* WiUcox, W. f., “The PopxilatHJft of ( jjuia uixd it* Modem Increase,” Ktmt dt VlmtitHt Inkrmtwml dt Staib* 
tiifmt 5« Atnaic, 1937, p 12, with tiie cKception of the c&timates by Notestcin. quoted from Buck, J, L., Ijotid 
Vmhzatm h Ckim, Clucago, 1937. p. 363. 
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I0l93lihe Ministry of Communications estimated a total of 435^870,000* 
Without Manchuria the total would he 411>828,000 or 20 million bdow 
the 432 million estimate of the Ministry of the Interior.® 

F. A, Notestein and Chi-ming Chiao came to the conclusion that one 
approach, based on 101 surveys including 202,617 persons, led to an 
estimate of 300 million and another approach, using density data, led 
to an estimate of 489 million for the farm population of all the eight 
areas studied. The total population of the eight areas included in the 
survey, excluding the three northeastern and parts of some western 
provinces, would amount to about 400 million, if the first estimate were 
accepted. If the second estimate were used the total population would 
be over 600 million. The authors add : “It is the present opinion of 
the writers that the latter figure is too high and the former is quite 
possibly too low.”^ 

Age Distribution: Chinese age distribution as recorded in the 101 
surveys made under the direction of Professor J. L. Buck is shown in 
Table 25. 


TABLE 25. CHINA: AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF VARIOUS OTHER COUNTRIES* 

(In peremtages) 


Age 

China (1929-1931) 


Enoxj^nd 

1 Unjteo Statm 

Total 

Sample 

North 

South 1 

i 

1931 

(L Waujs 
1927 

1 €>tal 
1930 

1 Rural 

i 1930 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99 9 

Under 10 

25.0 

24.1 

25.7 

28.5 

16.9 

19.6 

22.7 

1049 

19.3 

19.1 

19,4 

20.7 

177 

19.2 

21.5 

20-29 

17.0 

16.7 

17.3 

1 18.1 

16.7 

16.9 

15.1 

30-39 

13.8 

13.4 

14.2 

13.9 

14.3 

' 14.9 

12.6 

40-49 

50 and 

11.4 

12.3 

10.6 

9.3 

13.2 

' 12.3 

10.9 

over 

13.5 

14.4 

12.8 

9.5 

Cl 

17.1 

17.1 


This table shows that the population of China is young in comparison 
with Western nations. There is a difference between North and South 
China, the population of the latter being definitely younger, reflecting 
the higher birth and death rates in the South. Extensive migration, 
probably to Manchuria, is possibly the explanation for the irregularity 
in the population curve of North China. 

Growth of the Vopulaiion: There is no registration of births and 
deaths in China, so that information regarding vital statistics and po- 
pulation growth can be estimates only. F, A. Notestein and Chi-ming 
Chiao report a crude birth rate of 38.3 per l,0f)0 population for the 
whole area under investigation, the rate being 37,4 for North China 
and 39.0 for South China. But the authors themselves state that “this 
is probably a conservative statement of the actual rate which may well 
have been over 40. The high birth rate is probably not due so much 

Chmgkuo CbiHgjcht Htenebtan 

Buck, ). L., Land Vtilhzathn tn Chtna, p 363, 
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m high fertility as to the high percentage of married women among the 
women of child-bearing agc> 85% as compared with 67% in Japan J 
Apparently the fertility of Chinese women is lower than that of Japanese 
women^ but “’the universality of marriage in China more than counter- 
acts the effect of the lower fertility of married women, yielding a higher 
crude birth rate in China than in Japan.”® 

The death rate is 27.1, again being higher in the South than in the 
North (30.0 as against 24.1). This rate is very high as compared with 
the United States, where it was 11.3 in 1930; England and Wales, 12.3 
in 1931 ; and Japan, 18.2 in 1930. However, “the records of deaths, 
as well as those of births, undoubtedly were incomplete. The actual 
death rate for the entire sample may well have been over 30 per 1,000 
inhabitants, instead of 27.1 as the records indicate. Birth and death 
rates show that the rate of natural increase is not less than 1 % per year 
and it may be considerably greater. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the years surveyed in the investigated localities, 1929-31, 
were relatively good years, being without wars or famines. 


TABLE 26. CHINA : C.'RUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RATES*® 


llfM 

CrtiN\ j 

Nuk fH China i 

CmNA 

Birth 

3B.3 

37.4 

39.0 

Death 

27.1 

24.1 1 

30,0 

Increase 

11.2 

1.3.3 I 

9.0 


Rjira/ and Urban Population: According to official figures published 
in 1932, 75% of all households were rural. The sample data of the 
lumd Utilii^ation studies “give a distribution of 79 per cent in farm vil- 
lages and hamlets, 1 1 per cent in market towns wffiere part of the pO' 
pulation is engaged m agriculture, and 10 per cent in cities."’^^ 

Migration: In the past, two great streams of migrants have gone 
out from China proper : one from the overpopulated northern pro- 
vinces, especially Shantung and Hopei, to Manchuria ; the other from 
the southern provinces, Kwangtung and Fukien, overseas, above all to 
Nan Yang.^'-^ The first of these has been treated in the paragraphs on 
Manchuria. 

The homes t>f almost all overseas Chinese were in the provinces of 
Fukien and Kwangtung. “NJCffiile at least one-half and possibly a ma- 
jority of the Chinese emigrants in southeastern Asia are from Fukien, 
those in North, Central and South America are almost exclusively from 
Kwangtung.”^® Only estimates are available as to the number of Chi- 
nese living in Southeastern Asia, the English-speaking Pacific countries 
and Latin America, and they vary between 10| and 11 1 million, depend- 
ing upon the estimate of the number of Chinese m Thailand. Since 
the English-speaking countries of the Pacific closed their doors to 

’ Ikid., t>. 384. 
p. 384. 

« Ibid,, p. 387. 

ao Utd., pp. 361, 383. 387. 

U p. 363 

I* 1 reeman, W., ‘""Recent md CtxncmtxirAiV Chioe»c Comptts Ktttdus da Ininmtmimi 

A Giagrapbif, Amstcidant, 1938, 'lomc IJ, Section Ilia. pp. 11-22. 

I# Clieo llan~8cng. “The Present Prospect of Chtnecte Emigration/* IJmitt <?/ Ijtttd SettUmeat, p. 138. 
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CMnesc immigtaticm, only Nan Yang, that is the lands and tonmries 
sonth and east erf" Gbina^ around the China Sea, have remained open to 
Chinese migrants. Until the beginning of the world d^mression the 
outward movement of Chinese was larger than the inward movement. 
Since 1930 the number of Chinese abroad, especially in Nan Yang, 
seems to have decreased. No exact proof, however, can be offered 
until the next census results become known.^^ The number of Chinese 
has especially decreased in Thailand (Siam). In 1930 there were two 
and a half million Chinese in Thailand, according to Chinese estimates, 
while the Siamese, who consider Chinese born in Thailand as of their 
own nationality, admitted to only about one-fifth of this number. In 
recent years more Chinese have left Thailand than entered. The years 
1931 to 1933 saw an enormous remigration of Chinese coolies from 
Malaya and only since 1934 has there been again a net immigration 
into Malaya. Immigration of Chinese workers into Malaya as well as 
into the Netherlands Indies is restricted. Further data will be found 
under the various countries in this chapter. 

Emigrants* Remittances : An important factor in the Chinese economy, 
especially in the economy of the home communities of the migrants, 
are the remittances sent home annually to China.^® Of course the 
amount of the remittances has been seriously affected by the depression 
and the return movement of Chinese workers. On the other hand, 
overseas Chinese communities have rallied to the support of Chinese 
defense against the Japanese invasion with large financial aid. One 
estimate^® gives the total of contributions to the Chinese government’s 
defense budget from overseas Chinese from July 1937 to December 1939 
as Ch|21 3,508,349. For the period from February to December 1939, 
a breakdown by regions indicates that of Ch$55,842,325 remitted during 
that period (including Ch$3, 740,527 from the International Red Cross) 
the larger portion, 40J million, came from the Asia zone. The next in 
importance was the American zone with slightly under 9 million. These 
are figures for contributions to the war rather than emigrants' remit- 
tances to the families at home, figures for the latter category not being 
available for recent years. In his study, Eoreitsn Investments in China, 
however, Professor Remer accepts the figuie Ch$2(X),000,000 as the 
average annual remittance to China from overseas Chinese for the years 
1914 to 1930, a figure which was doubtless very greatly reduced in the 
depression years* 
n ibtd, 

*s Ta Chen, ConrmmiUts in South Chtm, New York, 1940 

3« Fimm and Comment, Shanghai, Mardi 20, 1940, Vol. 35, No 12 

5. THE PHILIPPINES 

Growth and Distribution of the Population: The first census of the 
Philippine population since 1918 was taken on January t, 1939. A 
preliminary report of the Census Commission^ gives 16,000,303 as the 
population on that date, in comparison with 10, 314, OCX) in 1918. Table 
27 gives population estimates at five-year intervals since 1905. 

I C(>mtiioaweallh of the Philippkw?«, CommJMioo of the Cenaua, Sptttol BuJUtin, No, t, MaiuM, 1940. 
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tn 193^ the eiaitite foteigct popahttion of 161,500 was slightly mtt 
1% of the total |>opulatioti. It iaduded 117,431 CMnese, 25,252 Japa^ 
Qcsc, 8,639 Americans, 4,567 Spanish, 1,045 Gcrtmm (of whom doubt- 
less some hundreds are Jewish refugees) and 4,566 of other imtionalitits. 
The maiority of the ydipinos are Malays, among whom may be dis- 
tm^sbrn two group s : t he less numerous Indonesians > mostly non- 
Chqsmn, who Im m the ^untainous interior : and the so-called lowr 
iahd Ma kys, most ^ Qhristkm^jpcd .fa3£Jh&,S.O^ i/CH3er 

tEah the Indonesians and the Malays are the Negntos or pygmy tribes 
who arc few in number and inhabit remote mountain forests.^ 


TABLE 27. THE PHILIPPINES : POPULATION ESTIMATES AT FIVE-YEAR 
INTERVALS ; INCREASES AND RATES OF ANNUAL INCREASE, 

1905 TO 1937* 


Yb.4* 

PorUl^ATTON 

Inchbase fok 
rrvr-N EAR 

PFBKJD 

Rate op Ajwuai 
Kcsjkask per 1,000 
Mkan Popdi-atiow 
OVER Five-Year Pbrjo» 

1905 

8,030,208 



1910 

8,876,170 

845,962 

20.0 

1915 

9,722,135 

845,965 

18.2 

1920 i 

10,566,889 

844.754 

16.6 

1925 i 

11,408,819 

841,930 

15.3 

1930 

12,250,752 

841,933 

14.2 

1935 

13,096,400 

845.648 

13.4 

1937 

13,439,000 

342,600 (2 yrs.) 

12.9 (2 yrs.) 


The Ph ilipp ine population problern is o ne o f m aldistribution rathe r 
than^oTTiy^rpopulatio n . T he mass of the people are concentrated T n 
a few very densely settled areas, while sections of the islands hav e 
onlv a scant pj:^ ! la The overpopulated areas Indude most o f 
Luzon (especially the Ilocos coast), the i slands of Cebu and Bohol an d 
ffftrpf Panay and Negro s. ATTOn g"TKe un35rpopulateS areas the 
im portant is TvTmdanao. on e oFTlic^ most tliTn I y populated islands of the 
wnoIF^group. Other sparsely settled islands are Palawan, Mindoro, 
Basilan and Sam ar. The great problem, therefore, is to transpla^^ 
portion of the people from th o v erpopulated regions of Luzon an d 
tlilTVSiy arp^ ^ but potential l y 

In the past twenty-rive years several acts have been paj^sed designed to 
case the population problem by settling land-seeking peasants on home- 
steads. Although some settlement work has been done in Mindanao, 
the homestead policy of the government so far has been a failure. Since 
the fall of 1938, however, the authorities have made great efforts to get 
a new long-range program of development started in Mindanao. Two 
hundred thousana pesos were released as an emergency allocation 
for organization work in the Mindanao Resettlement Project. A 

» See Kfoeber, A. L*, Pfopiet of tht PHltpPtms, Anicncan Musetuw of Natuml Hwtoiry, HMidb<x>k Scrios No* 8, 
New York, 1919. 

® Popuiation figure* from the Stattsitml Abstroet of fb$ Vm**d Statts, 1939, p, 10. 
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gOYtrameut corporation, the National Land Settlement Administrav 
tion, with a capital of P20>000,000, was cstabHshcd.^ On February 
23, t939, the first group of settlers sailed from Manila to Mindanao, 
accompanied by Major-General Paulino Santos, the head of the 
NX.S^A., and a group of government technicians. The government 
hopes that this first group is the vanguard of a stream of settlers who 
will follow in the next ten years or so. 

Immi^atkn: Immigration into the Philippine Islands involves, in 
the main, two groups, Chinese and Japanese. In addition, a field mis- 
sion was sent to the Philippines in 1938 to study a proposed scheme 
under which Jewish refugees from Europe might settle in Mindanao. 
The complete official report of the mission has not yet been released. 
The Commonwealth, however, has stated its willingness to take some 
10,000 refugees over a period of ten years. The new immigration act, 
referred to below, makes special provisions for the entrance of refugees. 

Chinese form by far the largest group of alien residents in the Philip- 
pines. The Bureau of Health reportea their number as 76,455 in 1935, 
and the 1939 census listed 117,4M. Because of widespread evasion of 
the immigration regulations, however, many people believe that the 
figure is nearer to 150,000. In addition, “probably 750,000 of the most 
prosperous and influential Filipinos are in considerable part of Chinese 
blood.”® Up to 1931 the Chinese controlled between 70 and 80% of 
the retail trade ; since then the Japanese have built up their own com- 
mercial outlets, but the Chinese still do probably more than half of that 
kind of business. In their hands are also the commercial credit facili- 
ties and, most important, the milling and distribution of rice, the staple 
food of the Filipinos. 

Since the Philippines came under American rule the country has 
been protected against Chinese mass immigration through the applica- 
tion of the American immigration laws. y\t the beginning of 1939 
President Quezon instructed the National Assembly to lift the immigra- 
tion ban against Chinese and to place all imnrugrants, including Japanese, 
on a quota basis. “To protect the interests of our people and repair 
the injtistice done to certain races by existing legislation,” said President 
Quezon, “we should enact a new immigration law. Under the present 
law, passed by the Congress of the United States, Chinese, Indians and 
some other Orientals may not be admitted. Ours is an Oriental coun- 
try, we are an Oriental people and belong to the same racial stock as 
some of those excluded by our laws. So long as other foreigners are 
allowed to immigrate we should admit under the same terms and cf'in- 
ditions those coming from other Oriental countries. To avoid, how- 
ever, a large influx of immigrants from any one country wx should 
establish a quota that will he the same for all countries.”® 

The new immigration hill was passed by the Philippine Assembly in 
May 1940, and places ail immigration on a flat quota basis, the quota 

* Odd), Lau'jrcace H,, “New Land Resettlement Prngfarn for Mtadanao/* lar Haifern Lwrivr, Vol. VIII, 
pp, 69-70, 

^ Hayden, Joseph R., Mf/narandum on Amfrtcan h'-'pentntf ntth Probkmt of Po/nrlaiten in tbt Pbthppms md Pmrfn 
Ritw, United State* Memorandum No i, Intctnauuoal Studies Conference, Pan*, 1937, pp. 11^16. 

* Ne» York 1 mej, January 25, 
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Ibciag 500 imsmgtmt$ from any one country. This is a reduction from 
the Srst quota proposed, 1,000 persons, and has aroused considerable 
protest, especially from the Japanese. 

In spite of the fact that Japanese immigration into the Philippines 
was not directly restricted by law, the number of Chinese migrants in 
the past has surpassed that of Japanese, as may be seen in Table 29, 
The Japanese government, however, has voluntarily limited the number 
of passports issued for the Philippines. The law forbidding the im- 
portation of contract labor into the United States, its territories and 
insular possessions prevents the coming of Japanese contract laborers 
to the hemp plantations of Davao, The other law which has indirectly 
restricted the immigration of Japanese is the Public Land Act of the 
Philippines which (a) restricts the sale or lease of public land to cor- 
porations and associations at least 61% of whose capital stock belongs 
to citizens of the Commonwealth or of the United States and (b) restricts 
the size of the land holdings to a maximum of 1,024 hectares. 

Table 28 reveals the occupations of the Japanese colonists in Davao 
for the year 1934. 

TABLE 28. THh PHlLIPPlNliS * OCCXIPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE JAPANESE IN DAVAO— 1934’ 


Fanners and tenants 


7,464 

Agricultural laborers 


2,600 

Commercial employees of the plantations ... 

826 

Commerce 


328 

Fisheries 


274 

Lumber industry 


244 

Construction 


224 

Factor^’ laborers 


166 

Drivers 


126 

Barbers 


70 

Servants 


57 

l^hotographcrs 


47 

Other occupations ... 


639 

13,065 


The 1903 census reported 921 Japanese in the Islands and the census 
of 1918, 7,808; in 1935 their number was estimated at 20,641, and in 
1936 at 21,951, of whom about 14,000 were living in the province of 
Davao on the island of Mindanao. In the 1939 census 25,252 Japanese 
were enumerated. In recent years the Japanese settlements m Davao 
have attracted considerable attention. The first Japanese came to Davao 
as plantation laborers in 1904. They were brought by K. S. Ohta, a 
Japanese merchant in Manila, whf> vas the agent for American hemp 
and C(.>conut planters. In 1907 Ohta founded, wdth a group of laborers, 
the Ohta Development Company in Talomo. At the end of the World 
War -there were about 60 japanese agricultural corporations active m 
the province of Davao. According to Japanese sources a total of 46 
Japanese companies controlled 25,086 hectares in 1934; a government 

^ According to information given by the |apancse Ct>nsulai«, quoted by Kolb, Albert, **Die ja{>aniBcbe 
Ackerbaukolome in Davao, Philippincn," KoloniaU 1938, Vol. 29, p, 216. 







ci&0miittm of iiiTcstigation rejf>orted in 1935 that Japanese owned ot 
conttoUed apmoxitmtely 57^350 hectares^ of which 28,098 hectares had 
been acquirea in a legally cortect way: 8,119 by purchase and 19,970 
by lease* The other 29,252 hectares, however, were public laud alie- 
mted originally to Filipinos and Americans who had turned it over to 
Japanese under lease, or land or labor contracts. The Philippine go- 
vernment has taken the position that most of these contracts are voidable 
because they violate the legal conditions under which the public land 
was turned over to the applicants. Nothing has been done, however, 
to cancel these supposedly illegal contracts, probably because they will 
expire within the next few years and the land with all the improvements 
wUl go back to the Filipino or American lessors. 

Table 29 gives the figures of alien migration from and to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


TABLE 29. THE PHILIPPINES: ALIEN IMMIGRATION 
AND EMIGRATION* 


Period 

Immjcramts 

Emigrants 

Net 

lUMI- 

ORATI014 

Total, 

including 

others 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Total, 

including 

others 

Chinese 

Japanese 

1909/10-1914 average 

3,246 

1,806 (a) 

1,032 (a) 

953 

191 (a) 

250 (a) 

2,293 

1925-1929 average 

ll.«62 

8,213 

2.522 

1,134 

96 

492 

10.728 

193(^-1934 average 

8,264 

6,144 

1,463 

1,675 

170 

1,209 

6,589 

1935 

6.046 

4.127 

1 1,536 

2,161 

169 

1,687 

3,885 

1936 

8,445 

5,48b 

1 2,474 

1 1.862 

172 

1,525 

6,583 

1937 (b) 

10.620 

5,170 (c) 

4,170 

1 5,‘)55 

1.828 

1.935 

6,665 

1936 id) 

9,551 

6,064 

' 2,487 

1 2,839 

851 

1 1,675 

1 6,712 


(a) Tbrcc-ycar averaRe 1909/10 and 1911/12 omitted. 

(b) PhiUppinc Bumau of I-abor, huileitn, !Ma> 1938 

(c) Only 2,024 were nsued kndmg certificates 7 he otlicrs were released under bond pending decision. 

(d) Obtain^ from Immigration Division, Department of I-abor, Manila. 


Emigration: About 1910 there began a migration of Filipino labor 
to the sugar plantations of Hawaii, which were in need of labor, when 
the Japanese government began to restrict Japanese emigration. The 
Hawaiian sugar industry has become dependent upon Filipino labor to 
a considerable extent. In about 1920 the Filipinos began to come to 
continental United States ; the census of 1930 reports the presence of 


TABLE 30. HLIPINOS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1930 


California 
Washington 
Illinois 
New York 
Oregon 
All others 


30,470 

3,480 

2,011 

1,982 

1,066 

6,199 


45.208 

8 Annual Keperts of the Imtdar Colleeto of Customs. 3L909/10 figutes and 1911/12 figures from StatistUal BuIttHn 
of Pbthpptm Islands, 191ft, p. ft. 
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45,208 Filipinos on the mdinknd.^ In 19S1 the Fntean of limildi: 
Afeits estiimted a total of 49,^115 Filipinos, ' 

Most of the Filipinos in the continental United States wete employed 
as agricultural laborers or in restaurant, hotel and domestic service; a 
small number worked in the automobile industry in Detroit* In about 
1930 organized labor began to demand the restriction of Filipino im- 
migration, The anti-Filipino sentiment was especially strong on the 
West Coast. There was no possibility, however, of preventing Ae 
immigration of Filipinos as long as they were nationals. This fact 
strengthened the favorable attitude toward an early grant of Philippine 
independence. The Independence Act was passed in 1934^^ and limited 
the immigration of Filipinos to continental Umted States to an annual 
quota of 50 until 1946 when the Philippines will become independent. 
After 1946 immigration will probably stop altogether. The United 
States Congress also provided for the repatriation of Filipinos/^ which 
is supposed to be entirely voluntary. At the end of June 1938 only 
1,239 Filipinos had made use of the free transportation facilities under 
the Repatriation Plan.^* Migration to Hawaii is not affected by the 


TABLE 31 DEPARIURES AND ARRIVALS OF FHJPINO 
aXIZENS FROM THE ISLANDS 
(-j- — excess of deparittret from the Islands) 

( — ^excess of arrivals tn the Islands ) 

A (a) 


Vbmxoo 

1 DFl^ARTUaES j 

1 AaaxvAU j 

N^t 

To US 
and 
Insular 
Posses- 
sions 

To 

Foreign 
t ouo- 

tflCS 

Total 

From 
US and 
Insular 
Posses- 
sions 

From 

Foreign 

Coun- 

tries 

Total 

US and 
Posses- 
sions 

Other 

Coun- 

tries 

Total 

192V29 Total 

6«.568 

19.022 

87,590 

21,333 ! 

18,446 

39,779 

-f 47,135 

-f 576 

+ 47,811 

1930-34 Total 

23,832 1 

14.866 

38,698 

32,960 i 

19,135 

52,095 

- 9,128 

- 4,269 

- 13,397 

1935 

404 

1,967 

2 371 

3,175 

2,278 

5,453 

- 2,771 

- 311 

- 3,082 

1936 

405 i 

2,740 

3 145 

2,539 

2,909 

5,448 

- 2,134 

- 169 

- 2,303 


B (b) 


P£IIO0 

To Hawau 

PaoM HawAn 

Nrr 

1909-14 

19,039 

159(c) j 


1925-29 Total 

37,640 j 

18,539 

+ 19,101 

1930-34 Total 

1 12,923 

! 23,752 

- 10,829 

1935 

i 63 

1,638 

- 1,575 (Ian 1 to Nov 14. 1935) 

1936 

40 

1,803 

- 1,763 (Nov 15, 1935. to Dec. 31. 1936) 


(a) Atmml Reports of tfe Insular Collector of C us toms 

(b) BuUeim of the Bureau of JLebor 1929, No 27 (for 1909-1929 fip-ures) 

Atmml Report of the Got ermr- General, 1931, p 313, for 1930 3l ^gures Amstai Report of the Semtary of 
Labor ^ 1937, for 1932 36 figures 

(c) 191 VI 4 only 


» For detailed discussion of the situation after 1930 see I.askcr, Btuno, Piltptm ImmtgraUon to Contmentetl Ututed 
States and to Haafatt, Queago, 1931 bet also Wcotwoftb, Bdna C , Ltitptno Plantation W'orAwrs to Havah, 
New York, 1941 

10 PhlUppme Independence Act, Public Law No 127, Seventy third Congress, usually referred to as the 
Tydings McDuffie Act 

11 Public l.aw No 202, Seventy fourth ( ongress 

1* According to informauon supplied by tlic U S Department of Labor 
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quota md exclusion provisions of the Tydings^McDuffie Act as long 
as the laborers do not apply for passports or immigration visas but are 
brought in according to the needs of the industries of the Islands. 
There were at one time about 70,000 Filipino laborers in Hawaii, but 
their number dwindled to 53,000^® in 1937 due to the depression. 

Migration between the Philippines and the United States and Hawaii 
is summarized in Table 31 which show^s a net immigration into Hawaii 
and continental United States in 1925-29. Since then the number of 
Filipinos returning to the Islands has surpassed that of those leaving. 

1* Catiagtt, Roman R., ‘’Filipinos in Hawaii.” Pan Pottficy Jan.-Mar. 1938, p. 72. 

6. FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

Distribution of the Population : The population problem of Indo-China> 
like that of the Philippines or of tKFjSr5thFfTk"h^3^^ , on^ x^f^ma 1 “ 

( hstributjo n. T he toial population o f Indo-Chin a in g 

aSouT 23 millio n a nFT die total" arcT^a Semt 740 tEousand squaff> kilo- 
metefs7”whiHr’*^gave'^^^ dcnsIty^oF 3 .^xsons pcr„ s.quar.c^ilo- 

mete fr TThis density figure is entirely misleading, however, because it 
oEsaires the characteristic feature of the population distribution — great 
agglomerations m the lowlands while the uplands and mountainous 
regions are very thinly settled. In 1936, for instance, the density of 
Annam was 38, of Cambodia 17, of Cochin China 71, of Laos 4 and of 
j Tonkin 75. Of a total population of 23 million, as many as 18 million 
I are squeezed into an area of about 100,000 square kilometers — m other 
I words, 78% -Qf the popuIatiQn -..Qfigiipie^ ^ nly 13% of the to^l area.^ 

^ There is not only a great contrast between me densityTirfEe alluvial 
lowlands and that of the uplands but also among the densities of al- 
luvial lowlands in different parts of Indo-China. While the reason for 
the first contrast lies above all in the nature of the country, the second 
may be attributed to human nature. The alluvial delta lands of the 
Red River have densities well above 450 persons per square kilometer, 
while the alluvial plains of Cambodia have only 70 per square kilometer. 
This contrast arises from the difference in native culture and techniques 
of land utilization. In the Red River lowlands we find Annamites, who 
are a race of conquerors, the most intelligent element of the population 
of Indo-China, excellent, hard-working farmers ; in the lowlands of 
Cambodia live Cambodians and Laotians, who are not industrious and 
who arc indifferent farmers 

French students of demography have shown that from a social point 
of view the actual density of population is of only secondary importance. 
A consideration of the “nutrition density,” or the ratio between the 
number of inhabitants and the area of land actually under cultivation, 
is much more significant. In the case of Indo-China only rice fields 
arc considered, paddy being the staple food of the population.^ For 

1 Gourou, Pierre, "Oeosit^ dc la Poptibtion et UtiliMtion du Sol cn Indochinc Frajo^aise,” 0>nipt«s Rendut du 
Cmp'is Internaitonal dt Ceojifapbtt , Anisicrdam, 1938, p, 417. 

2 Labot4r Condttms m Indth-ChtnOy International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Sctics B. No. 26, Geneva, 
1938, pp 4-5. 

* JHcnri, Y. M , iiw/www Agricol* de Plndorbtm, Hanoi, 1932, and Henn, Y. M., and dc Visme, M., Doctmint 
it it dt Krs^icHltvre , Hanoi, 1928. 
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example^ the area uader rice in Tonkin amounts to only about 1J320 
square kilometers, or 1,332,000 hectares, so that the "^uutrition density*^ 
would be 653 per square kilometer of rice held. Table 32 gives both 
average density and average ^‘nutrition density’* figures for 1936. 

These figures give a very good idea of the problem, both agrarian 
and social, which is caused by the congestion of population in Tonkin 
and North Annam and, in particular, the sparsity of population in 
Cochin China, which is the richest part of Indo-China. An analysis of 
the ^‘nutrition density” figures of the provinces of Tonkin shows that 
even within Tonkin there arc great variations. The province of Quang- 
Y^n has a “nutrition density” of 2,300 ; Yenbay, 1,143 ; Had6ng, 1,126 ; 
Bakan, 825; Nam-dinh, 785; and Thai-binh, 785.^ It should be kept 
in mind that these ate not densities of industrial areas but of purely 
agricultural regions where up to 95% of the people arc peasants.® 

TABLE 32. INDO-CHINA : POPULATION DENSITY AND 
NUTRITION DENSITY, 1936* 


Rat .ION 

Tor At Arpa j 

Vow LA.tU>H 

DsNSirr 

[ RirB Area 

1 

Nutrition 

DpNsrrr 

In thousand j 
sq kra. 1 

In thousands 

Persons 
per sq km. 

1 Sq kra 

Pctxoos 
pet sq. km. 

Annam 

147.6 1 

5,656 

38 

9,410 

601 

Cambodia 

IBt.O 

3,046 ; 

17 

6,940 

439 

Cochin China 

64.7 

4,616 ' 

71 

21,1)0 

219 

Laos 

23L4 

1,012 

4 

3,820 

265 

Tonkin 

115.7 

8,700 ; 

75 

13,320 

653 


Population pressure is most acute in the Tonkin delta and in the 
adjacent portion of Annam. The further south one goes along the 
coast of the China Sea the less the country is crowded ; in Cochin China 
there is actually a great shortage of agricultural labor. 

One method of dealing with the Indo-Chinese population is redis- 
tribution, that is, a transfer of Annamites from Tonkin and Northern 
Annam to Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos. For a long time the 
lack of communications was a great obstacle, but the Trans-Indo- 
Chinese Railroad has finally been completed. The greatest obstacle still 
remains — the intense aversion of the Annamite peasants to leaving their 
alluvial homelands and moving even into the uplands of their own 
country ; much greater is their reluctance to migrate to other parts of 
the Union, to face differences in climate, people, language and customs, 
and the corollary danger of great hostility on the part of the local in- 
habitants.’ 

Table 33 on page 44 gives figures on the racial composition of 
Indo-China in 1921, 1931 and 1936. 

^ Laimtr Conditmns m htdo^Chna^ p. 217 

8 Fof an c'cccUcm and \cty (ktaded study on "Itmlon see Gourou, P , Let P^/ans du Dtlta Tmkmus, Publica- 
tions dc rb-edk I rancarse d’bxtrcmc-Oncnt, Parts, 1936 

* Atea ai\d population fisurc^ flora Anttmire StaUsttqm de Vltidocbtm; noc area figures from Jntemattonai 
book of StaUiiUs 

7 Sw especially Labottr Condi f whs in Indo^Cbina, Part III, Chapter III. 
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The most niimefom foreign element is the Chinese, the 
principal concentrations of whom in 1936 were in Cochin China and 
Cambodia. In the former 171,000 Chinese constituted 3.7% of the 
population; in the latter 106,000 Chinese constituted 3.5% of the po- 
pulation.® The Chinese have been especially attracted to Cochin China 
and Cambodia because of the sparse population, fertile land and a net- 
work of waterways that have furthered their trading activities. They 
are not found in the rice fields, although a few arc agriculturists— 
owning and working most of the pepper plantations in these two states. 
Above all, the Chinese are traders and merchants ; they control especially 
the rice trade and therefore play a very important part in the economic 
life of the country. 

In 1931 there were as many as 418,000 Chinese in Indo-China (2% 
of the total population) but during the depression a considerable number 
were forced to leave the country, so that for several years emigration 
surpassed immigration. Since 1934 immigration has revived, but in 
spite of this the total number amounted to only 326,000 or 1. 4% of 
the population in July 1936. 


TABLE 33. INDO-CHINA: RACIAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE POPULATION* 


Racial Group I 

! 1921 

1 1931 

1 1936 

Total 

(tn tbottsemds) 

Per 

1,000 

Total 

(tn thousands) 

Per 

t,0t)0 

Total 

(tn tbousaftds) 

Pet 

1,000 

Europeans 

25 

1 

42 

2 

43 

2 

Aniwmites 

13,895 

739 

15,765 

735 

16,679 

724 

Muong 

165 

9 

153 1 

7 

211 

9 

Ihai 

1,055 

56 

1,154 

53 

1,375 i 

60 

Man or Yao 

72 

4 

92 1 

4 

01 A 

0 

Mco 

80 

4 

90 

4 

j 


Indonesians 







(Moi, Phong, 







Stieng, Kdia) 

681 

36 

847 

40 

1,017 1 

44 

Cambodians 

2,275 

121 

2,682 ; 

125 

2,925 

127 

Sino>Cambodians 

68 

4 




* • * 

Minh*Htiong 







(Sino-Annamitcs) ; 

64 

3 

73 ’ 

3 

73 

3 

Malays and Siamese 

66 

4 

91 

4 

104 

5 

Other races native 







to Fr. I. 

63 

3 

35 

2 

57 

3 

Chinese 

293 

16 

418 

20 

326 

14 

Indians 

4 

... 

10 

; 1 

1 ^ 

0 

Total 

18,806 

1,000 

21,452 

""TootT” 

23,030 

1 1,000 


The Economic Handbook of the 'Pacific A.rea gives figures for Chinese 
migration to and from the provinces of Cochin China and Tonkin up 
to 1930, From 1931 to 1933 there was a return movement from Cochin 
China, whereas only in 1932 and 1937 did Tonkin have an excess of 
departures of Chinese. The number of arrivals in Cochin China in 1937 
surpassed that of any year since 1923. 

® Robeqaam, Qiarlcs, 1 Ectmomtqut d* VJi^oehim I ramauef Ceottc d'Btudes dc Poltriquc JBtnuigiiire. 

Trtvauac dea Gtoupea d’Ltudca, Pub. No XllI, Pam, 1939, p 42. 

• Afimattf dt C lndti{h$ne. 
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Sii^ 1923 thorc has been a small migmiion of la^fcrs betwen 
onkin aiid Annam on the one hand and New Caleddnia and the blew 
ebddes on the other. In spite of their small number the labored 

TABLE 34. IN0O-CHINA; MIGRATION OF CHINESE AND 
OTHER ASUTICS^® 

Cf^fwse 


PBaron 


Arrivam 



DEPARwaas 


Net ARitiivAX.s (-f } 

Males 

Females | 

Cbildren 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Total 

Oeparturbs (— ) 

>25-29 
Average | 

32,791 

14,071 

14,218 i 

61,080 

21,814 

7,144 

7,203 

36,161 

+24,919 

Average 

23,905 

12.495 

11,360 

47,760 

28.881 

9.658 

10,419 

48,948 

- 1,198 

m 

19.741 

12.746 

11,401 

43,888 

12,888 j 

8.621 

6,634 

28,143 

+ 15,745 

m 

26.027 i 

14,694 

12,704 

53,425 

19,885 1 

9,952 

7,734 

37,571 

+ 15.854 


Indians and Other Asiatics 


Pbrjod 


Arrivals 



Dw*arturks 


Net arrivals (+) 

Maks 

Females 

Childicn 

1 Toul i 

Males 

Females 

Children 

'I otal 1 

Departctkes (•— ) 

925-29 
Average 
1930-34 ! 

Average 

1,122 

48 

192 

1,362 

663 

66 

105 1 

834 

+ 528 

772 

20 

135 

928 

990 

139 

273 

1,403 

~ 475 

1935 

532 

1 14 

39 

585 

572 

12 

32 ! 

616 

; ~ 31 

1936 

461 

j y 

45 

515 ; 

422 1 

7 

^ i 

469 

! + 46 


TABLE 35. INDO-CHINA: CHINESE ARRIVALS IN AND DEPARTURES 
FROM COCillN ailNA AND TONKIN^^ 



1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Cochin f.HiNA 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Net 

28,300 
34.500 
- 6,200 

20.900 

35.900 

- 15,000 1 

21,700 
30,300 
- 6,600 1 

25.200 

20.200 
5.000 1 

30,900 
18,400 
12,500 ; 

35.700 
20,600 
15,100 j 

III 

m »-• en 

Tonkin 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Net 

27,600 

26,000 

1.6t30 

13,100 i 
13,200 ! 
- IfH) 

12.900 i 

11.900 
1,000 

1 

11,300 
11,300 i 

11,300 

8,100 

3,200 

16,600 

15,900 

700 

18,000 
18,100 
- 100 


TABLE 36. INDO-CHINA : LABORERS RECRUITED IN TONKIN AND 
ANNAM FOR WORK IN FRENCH PACIFIC POSSESSIONS*^ 
(hxclmiftig children under i / years accompanying thetr parents ) 


l+RJOD 

DfiPARTEt) 1 

Rett rned 

1925'29 Average 

2,154 

342 

1930-34 Average 

437 

2,116 

1935 

926 j 

1,307 

1936 

370 j 

237 

1937 

1,470 

75 


10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 

^^Ibid. Tlie two txmia destinations of these workers arc New Cakdoaia and the New Hebtidca. 
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have become z very important factor in the development of these co- 
lonies. The fall of prices for colonial produas during the depression, 
however, caused a considerable repatriation of workers. 

In 1905 the plantation owners of Cochin China and Cambodia began 
to recruit coolies from Tonkin and Annam to augment the sparse and 
unreliable local supply of labor.^^ The labor demand rose especially 
with the rapid growth of the rubber industry. Table 37 shows the 
number of coolies who migrated with their families southward to the 
plantations, and the number of those returning. 


TABLE 37. INDO-CHINA: CONTRACT COOLIES FROM TONKIN AND 
ANNAM, WITH THEIR FAMILIES, GOING TO AND RETURNING 
FROM COemN CHINA AND CAMBODIA'^ 



j Gome, TO. 

Rri 

rnnKrwe. i ao 

( lambodn 

vs 

1 Tnul 

1 2,1% (b), 

442(b) 

NtT 

DEPaRTl RKS 
OR 

\ruivai.s(- ) 

Cochin 

China 

j 

Cambt^dia j 

3 oral 

Ovchin 
( hina j 

1925-29 (a) 
Avcrage(c) 

8,928 
2.084 (d) 

1,900 

851 (d) 

10,828 ' 
2.935 (dV 

1.893 (bj 
392 (b)i 

303 fh) 
49(1 ) 

i 8,632 

1 2,493 

19S0-54 (a) 

3,256 

1.804 

5.060 

4.950 i 

1,658 

1 6,608 

1 - 1.548 

Average (c) 

450 

235 

694 

706 j 

(>20 

! 1.326 j 

j 632 

1935 (a) 

2.240 

1,410 

3,650 

1,220 j 

48(J 

! 1,7(W) 

i 1,950 

(0 

i 410 

40 

450 

180 j 

120 

I 300 

150 

1936 (a) 

i 5,102 

3,353 

8,455 

?,10{> 1 

1,350 

1 3,450 

; 5,005 

(c) 

360 

190 

550 

250 ^ 

100 

1 350 

200 


(a) CooUea from Tonkin (b) lhrcc->cAr average, 1927 29 (c) Cooiics from Annam (d) lour-} car average, 

1926-29 

1* Lah^t/r Condt/sons tr Jndo-Cbtna 
1* A.anmsre Siaiitftqut ae I'lmiarbtne 


7. THAILAND 

Distribution of Population: The population of Thailand is largely 
concentrated on alluvial plains and m river valleys^ where the cultivation 
of wet rice is possible. The highest density is found m Middle Thai- 
land on the alluvial plains of the Menam and Mekong Rivers. Smaller 


TABLE 38. THAILAND: AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY OF 
THE MAIN NATURAI. REGIONS, 1929 


Region 

Area w vq km 

PoPl’LA 1 ION 

1 OlNSltt wr mj kw. 

North Thailand 

111,634 

1,706,390 


Middle Thailand, Total 

96,606 

3,726,856 

39 

North 

63,076 

865,922 

i 14 

South 

33,530 

2,860,934 : 

1 86 

East Thailand 

165,771 

3,895,275 i 

24 

Southeast Thailand 

30,690 

397,965 ; 

13 

West Thailand 

36,723 

281,357 I 

8 

Peninsula 

76,960 

1,498,364 ^ 

19 ^ 

Total 

518,384 

11,506,207 y 

22^ 
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aggregations occur on the southeast coast of the Malay Peninsula and 
in the upper reaches of the west branch of the Menarh around Chiengr 
mai.^ /n>e mountainous regions of Thailand have only a scant popula- 
r tion. V Table 38 gives the area, population and density of the main na- 
tural regions into which the country has been divided by Credner in 
his classic regional geography of Thailand ^ 

As of 1920-30 Credner estimated 10^180^000 people (or 88.5%) in 
agricultural villages, 720,000 in towns and markets, and 600,0()0 in 
Bangkok. The population has been increasing at a rapid rate, and 
today has reached about H /KX)j00Q. n/ 

TABLE 39. THAILAND: GROWTH OF POPULATION* 


1911 (Census) 

8*266,000 

1919 (C'cnsus) 

9,207,000 

1925 (Estimarc) 

10,485,000 

1929 (fx-nsus) 

11,506,000 

1934 (Estimate) 

13,198,000 

1935 (F,srimatc) 

13,588,000 

1936 (Estimate) 

13,989,000 

1937 (Census) (a) 

14,464,000 


(a; Ptelimmary. 

Racial Composition : M ost of the people of Thailand belong to the | 
Thai, who came from the "^^nanTegtoh and were pressed" soathwaid I 
^THt^ Xhihcsc, ~al opg_tb^ r Credner estimates that out of 

a t ofiT'^orTTTiriTi^^ on in 1929 as many as 9.85 million were members 
of the Thai group, which he subdivides in the manner illustrated in 
Table 40. 


TABLE 40. THAILAND: THAI GROUP* 


Thai (Siamese proper) 

about 4 5 

million 

Fast Laotians 

„ 3.2 

>» 

North Laotians 

„ 2.0 

»* 

Putai 

0.07 


I.u 

„ 0.05 


Shan 

„ 0.03 

1. 

I’otal 

9.85 

million 


Among the foreign populations of Thailand, the most numerous arc 
the Chinese, of whom 445,300 vcrc counted in the census of 1929. 
Credner estimates their number at 800,000. He is of the opinion tiiat 
2 million people in Thailand (including the descendants of Chinese males 
and Siamese women) have Chinese blood.® Oiincse authorities report 
a total of 2| million Chinese in Thailand. The main immigration of 

* Zimnicmian, Carlr C , "Some Pliascs of Land IJiilixation m Siam/' I'hf Geosirapbtc Vol. X.XVII, 1937* 

p. 383, 

® Credner, Wilhelm, Daj Ij/nd der Tat, Stuttgart* 1^35, p. ^9. 

S Stafijtml Year llaob of the htn^dom cf 

* Cretlxjcr, op. at., p. 176. 

Ihtd., p, 195. 
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Oamtse has talcm place in the last SO years* Sinee Hwland has been 
dra'^n into world trade and since Bangkok has become an important 
rice-c3qport harbor, Thailand has had a great attraction for Chinese; 
they have concentrated especially in Bangkok and in other large com- 
munities. As in other countries of Southeastern Asia, the Chinese are 
found in the mines and on plantations ; they are the middlemen, traders 
and merchants ; above ail they control the rice trade. In the last two 
years for which there are available figures, 1933-34 and 1934-35, the 
number of Chinese departing from Thailand was larger than that of 
those entering, while in previous years there was always a net immigra- 
tion of Chinese.® 


TABLE 41. THAILAND: CHINESE MIGRANTS GOING THROUGH 
THE PORT OF BANGKOK’ 


Pkkjoo 

A1H11VA1.S 

Departures I 

Lxcess or ARarvAj.* 
OR Departures 

Average 1925/26-1929/30 

97,010 

59,492 

37,518 

1930/31-1934/35 

51,490 

41,480 

10,010 

1933/34 

15,648 

30,176 

-14,528 

1934/35 

24,282 

29,305 

- 5,023 

1935/36 

30,964 



1936/37 1 

37,152 


. .. 

1937/38 

44,143 




• S«5C al*o I.a«don, K P , CtHMH in Tbmiand, New "Vork, 1941 

7 Siattstkai Ytar Bo<nk of the Kingdom of Siam Unfortunately, the most recent edition of the Year Book does not 
give departures m this category aftci 19M/35 ChJncac passenger traific through Bangkok showed the toliowmg 
excess of arrivals 1935/36, 7,956, 1936/37, 11,141 , and 1937/38, 22,546 


8. BRITISH MALAYA 

"Kacial Composition and Kegwnal Distribution of Population: Both in 
composition and in distrib ution the population of Bn ti<fh (which 

includes the Straits Settlements/ the Federated Malay States^ and the 
Unfederated Malay States^) shows rema rkable features^ Of the total 
population of 4,385^346 m 1931, Malays accounteSTfor only U962^021 
or 44.7%,^ Chinese for 1,709,392 or 39.0%, and Indians for 624,009 
or 14,2 The Malays are thus considerably out-numbered by other 
races; moreover, their share of the total population, which in 1921 had 
been 49.2%, is decreasing. Furthermore, of the 1,962,021 Malays, as 
many as 317,848, or 7.2%, are classified as “other Malaysians'*’ by the 
census, which means that they are immigrants from Thailand or from 
the Netherlands East Indies. Table 42 gives the racial composition of 
the population in the various political units. 

the Malays (“other Malaysians” included) represent only 25.6% 
of the population in the Straits Settlements and 34.7% in the Federated 
Malay States, they account for as many as 69.6% in the Unfederated 
Malay States. 

1 Sttait« Settlements Scitlcmcnt f>f Singapore, Pciiang and Malacca Labuan, Chfistma* Inland and the Cocos 
Islands axe a part of the Settlement of Singapore The Census of Malaya for 1931 also mcludcs the State of 
Bmnei 

2 Fcdctatcd Malav States Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang 

* Unfederated Malay States johorc, Kedah, KeJantan, Trtngganu and Perha 

4 Both Malays of British Malaya and iroirugrant Malays whom the Census calls *‘othcr Malaysians,** 
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Btimbcr of Chitw^e io dse Straits Scttlemeat? ijtmotmts to 59.6% ; 
Ju Singapore, 74.3%; in Penang^ 49.0%; and in Malacca, 34.9%, 
Hsic C&nese are the most numerous race ''*in the Federated Malay States 
as a tsrholc and in Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan individually’’® 
and in Johore, while m the remaining States they arc far less important, 
their share falling as low as 5% m Kelantan. The Chinese population 
of British Malaya is classified according to the language spoken. The 
census of 1931 distinguishes between Hokkien, Cantonese, Hakka, Tiu 
Chiu, Hailam, Kwongsai, Hok Chm and Hok Chhia, given in order 
according to their numerical strength. The first five groups arc by far 
the most important and represent 92.7 % of all Chinese in Malaya. 


TABLE 42. BRITISH MALAYA RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
POPULATION IN 1931® 


Racui GKDirp 

Btiinsii MAiAtA j 

STRAirS 

SETrii'Mr^Nrs 

tfiDERAriPD 
Malat States 

Lnfeouratkio 
Maxay STAra# 

Number 

% ; 

[ Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Maky« j 

1,64417^ 

37 5 I 

250,864 

22 5 

443 618 

26 0 

949,582 

61 0 

Othet MalayAwns 

317,848 

72 j 

34,452 

31 

150,113 

87 

, 133J243 

86 

CbincAc ! 

l.^OO 392 

39 0 

663,518 

59 6 

711,540 

41 5 

333.540 

214 

Indian# i 

624,009 

14 2 1 

132,277 

!1 9 

379,996 

222 

m,328 

72 

Fumpean# 

17 768 

04 1 

10 003 

09 

6,350 

04 

i 1^55 

01 

Barasiitm 

16 043 

04 j 

11,292 

1 0 

1 4,251 

02 

i 478 j 


Othejr# 

56.113 

1 3 

11,609 

1 0 

17,228 

1 0 

27,213 

17 

Total j 

4,385.346(1) 

100 0 j 

1,114,015 

100 0 

1 1,713,096 

100 0 

1,556,739 

100 0 


(t) includes 1,496 unlocarcd persons 


The Indian^clement docs not outnumber the other races i n any d is- 
tnc£r~"TH3 iSe_ ^itaits Settlements, Indians acco unt for lL9 % of the 
populaHbh ; in the Fedcrated^^li^lay"^ 72.2 % (in Selangor their 

share is as as 29.2%, vbich surpasses the Malay 23.1% but not 
the Chinese 45.3%), and m the Unfederated Malay States. 7 .1 %. In 
the last, however, only |ohore and IvedaE have a sizable Indian po- 
pulation, while Perils, Kelantan and Trengganu have a negligible num- 
ber. The bulk of the Indians are Madrasis, who can be grouped into 
Tamil, Teiugu and Malayah according to their language. Of a total of 
624,000, as many as 582,600 Indians conic from Southern India.’ 

T[^he (h^ribiuipn of the popvdanonjis lar gel y determined b y the st ruc- 
t ure "amT configura tion of the pcmnsida. British Malaya can be~3Ividcd 
into two uneven parts, as far as population is concerned. The wester n 
s ection, w ith an avers^ wji4^h of only 40_nukiS. and stfc tc hiag alp ng 
tEe~wEoIc pcnimuTa, contains Tw far th^^m-fiater^jw <^f J; h^ populat ion 
and^mbaKly In this belt are found all im- 

portant mimn"^ana plantation districts and all of the urban settlements 
of Malaya. The eastern part of the pemnsula, i.e , the land east of the 
mam divide, is undeveloped, fores r-covered country, and therefore prac- 
tically uninhabited. The Malay population is concentrated along nvers 

4 VUclaod, C A , Riport on tht Ctnsus, London, 1932, p 38 
• Vliclami, L A , op eft 
^Uid.pp 82»83 
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atid aloag tbd coast. The only densely settled atea lies in Kdiantanj^ 
near the Siamese botder. British Malaya is an agricultutal country 
with relatively little urbanization. 

Population Growth and Immigration : The growth of the population of 
British Malaya is determined not so much by birth and death rates as 
by migration. Table 43 shows the growth in the different parts of 
Malaya as of 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


TABLE 43. BRITISH MALAYA: GROWTH OF THE P01"ULATI0N« 

(In thousands) 


Poi.mcAi. Unit 

_ , . . 1 

Cknsus 

Kstimate j 

PEaCENTA&t InCRFASK 

SxNcr PiLRvious CBmws 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Dec. 31, 
1938 

1921 

1931 

Sttaits Settlement* 

714.0 

883.7 

1,114.0 

1,557.9 

23 7 

26 1 

FedersLted Malay State* 

1,037.0 

1,324 9 

3,713 1 

2,303.7 

27 7 

29.3 

Unfedcrated Malay States 

921.7 

1,149.5 

1,556 7 

1,817.3 

24 7 

35.4 

Total Malaya 

2,672.7 

3,358.1 

4,385.3 (a) 

5,278.9 

1 25 6 

30.6 

1 


(*) 1.5 unlocatcd. 


For centuries the Malay Peninsula has been receiving immigrants : 
Malays from Sumatra, Chinese from Southern China and in modern 
times Javanese and Southern Indians ; so that today Malaya has a unique 
population mixture. A good many of the immigrants of the 19th and 
20th centuries, however, have been of the laboring class and have stayed 
for only a few years. Whereas the migration statistics for Indian coolies 
have been fairly accurate in the last 25 to 30 years, Chinese migration 
statistics have very little value and cannot be used for estimating the 
migrational growth of population in Malaya. 'The Chinese Protectorate 
reports that, in the years 1921 to 1930, 2,417,941 Chinese immigrants 
arrived in Singapore and that 1,172,375 Chinese deck passengers left for 
China, which would give a difference of 1,245,566 ; whereas actually the 
Chinese population grew by about 534,000, of which about 55,000 can 
be accounted for by the excess of births over deaths. 

One of the results of large-scale immigration is the abnormality of 
the age distribution. Less than 57% of the population of Malaya was 
born there ; the rest are immigrants, the majority of whom are of labor- 
ing age. It is therefore impossible to make the deductions which the 
age tables of a country with a stable population allow. Instead of a 
continuous decrease m each successive age period, the percentages for 
the age groups from 20 to 34 are liigher than in a country with a normal 
population structure. 

A very high percentage of the immigrants from China and India are 
men; the proportion of females, however, has risen steadily. In 1911 
there were only 572 women to every 1,000 men in British Malaya ; in 
1921 the figure had increased to 628, and in 1931 to 688. While the 

« Malayan Ymt BwJk, 1939, pp. 33, 36, 37. 
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j 5 C 3 t «atia of the Malayan-rbom poptalation is notmal, that of the mn^ 
Malayao-hom population of all races is unjEavorahle : 397 females pet 
1^000 males in 1931.® Sex ratios for the different races^ however, vary 
considerably. Table 44 shows the sex ratios of Chinese for 1911, 1921 
and 1931. The sex ratio in the various parts of British Malaya no doubt 
influences the mobility of the Chinese element in each part. 


TABLE 44. BRITISH MALAYA : CHINESE SEX RATIOS*® 


Political Unit 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Straits Settlements 

358 

479 

612 

Federated Malay States 

188 

351 

492 

Johore 

116 

230 

358 

Kedah 

172 

252 

458 

Kclantan 

362 

360 

464 

Trengganu 

279 

190 

279 

Perils 

233 

333 

424 

British Malaya 

247 

384 

436 


Of the 624,000 Indians counted in 1931, 203,000 were females and 
421,000 males, which gives a sex ratio of 482, whereas the sex ratio of 
1921 was 406.^^ The Indian population is made up mainly of migrants ; 
those who l^ave settled permanentiy form only a small proportion. 

The great turnover and the unfavorable sex ratios, of course, affect 
the relation between birth and death rates considerably. As Vlie- 
land points out, until the second decade of the present century the 
number of women in Malaya was relatively so small that ‘‘despite their 
fecundity and a general death rate by no means discreditable to an 
equatorial country, it was utterly impossible for the number of births 
to exceed the number of deaths. Since then the sex ratio has im- 
proved, until in recent years the number of births has exceeded the 
number of deaths. 

Aiigrathn : The two leading industries of British Malaya — rubber 
plantations and tin mines — as well as public services, have always been 
dependent upon labor supplied from the outside. Rubber and other 
agricultural estates employ chiefly Indians ; minCwS are worked by Chi- 
nesc^ and public works by Chinese and Indians. General economic con- 
ditions have a direct influence upon the rise and the direction of the 
flow of migrants. In prosperous years Bnrish Malaya can absorb many 
thousands of Chinese and Indians whereas slump years bring about 
large-scale emigration. 

The immigration of Indian labor is well organized and supervised by 
both the Malayan and Indian governments. The Indian Emigration 
Act of 1922 regulates the elaborate machinery whidi has been set up 

* pp. 50-51. 

^0 I,. A., op. itf , p. 52 

U/W,p. S3. 

VUclsmd, C. A.. “The Pcmulauon of the Malay Pcmnsula; A Stiady m Human Migration/* Geo^pbt^al 
Vol. 24, 1934, p. 77, 
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id otdcr to supply tlie plantations of Malaya with thdit labor forcse* 
Only the Presidenqr of Madras is open to recruitment for Malaya, 
Tbic immigrants fell into two classes : (1) assisted immigrants, i,e,| 
laborers and their dependents who come at the expense of the Indian 
Immigration Fund to be employed by estates or public services; and 
(2) non-assisted immigrants^ who pay their own passage. A high per- 
centage of the non-assisted immigrants are of the laboring class, the 
rest being mostly traders, etc. 

Table 45 shows the migration of Indians in both directions. 


TABLE 45. BRITISH MALAYA : MIGRATION OF INDIANS"* 


Pbiwoo 


lilMlGRATION 

1 


Ewigra rroN 


Total 

Assisted 

Non-Assisted 

'1 otal 


Non-A*»isted 

1909^13 
Average J 

93,504 

65.239 I 

28,265 j 

50.506 

1 Assisted 


1925-29 

Average 

119,790 

90,570 

29.220 

73,110 



1930 

69,114 

42,771 

26,343 

151,735 

77,761 

73,974 

1931 

19,692 

111 

19,581 

101,347 

56,119 

45,228 

1932 

17.734 i 

17 

17,717 

84,501 

! 56,476 

28,025 

1933 

* 20,242 

20 

! 20,222 

32,738 

9.338 

1 23,400 

1934 

89,828 

45,469 

44,359 

28,068 

1,959 

26,109 

1935 

65,191 

20,771 

44,420 

38,392 

6,185 

32,207 

1936 

43.191 

3,754 

39,437 

40,075 

8,629 

31,446 

1937 

122,566 

1 54,849 

67,717 

44,486 

6,566 

37,920 


The numbers of laborers whose coming is financed by the Indian 
Immigration Fund reveal the ups and downs in the economic life. Re- 
cruiting stopped on August 1, 1930, and was not resumed until May 
1934, when improved prices forced the various enterprises to increase 
their labor force. During the depression years the Indian Immigration 
Fund was used to repatriate Indian laborers. 

Chinese immigration is not so well organized but it also is subject 
to regulation in the interests of the immigrant. In 1880 the colonial 
autho:ities created the “Chinese Protectorate” in Singapore, an office 
which since that time has handled all affairs dealing with Chinese migra- 
tion. In contrast to the Indians recruited for work in Malaya, the 
Chinese migrants have to pay their own passage. Beginning on August 
1, 1930, the immigration of adult male laborers was restricted, by pro- 
clamation under the Immigration Restriction Ordinance, to a total of 
6,016 per month. From January to September 1931, the quota was 
fixed at 5,238, and from October 1931 to July 1932 at 2,500 per month. 
From Au^st 1932 to March 1933 the quota stood at 1,000 per month. 
From April 1, 1933, the restriction was imposed under the Aliens Ordi- 
nance, and applied not only to adult laborers but to all adult alien Chi- 
nese males. From April 1, 1933, to Apnl 30, 1934, the auofa allowed 





tctminnd for the rest of 1937. These restrictions apply to immigrants 
who come in on ships of the six qnota companies especially interested 
in the migration of Chinese. Other shipping companies are allowed to 
bring in a total of 25 immigrants a month each. The restrictions do 
not apply to women and children^ so that the number of women per 
thousand men immigrants has risen constantly and in 1937 was as high 
as 948^ which is a record high for Chinese women coming to Malaya. 

Table 46 shows the variations in the flow of deck passengers between 
Chiim and Malaya. While the years 1931*33 saw a large-scale exodus 
of Chinese laborers, the direction of the stream changed again in 1934 
and since then the number of Chinese immigrants has increased steadily. 


TABLE 46, BRITISH MALAYA: MIGRATION OF CHINESE 
DECK PASSENGERS^* 


Ykar I 

InCOMINC. DfcK PASSENt,RIilS | 

RbtX RNIMO DliCK. Pa'JSiRNGERS 

1930 

242,149 

167,903 

1931 i 

79,085 

212,900 

1932 

33,534 

161,809 

1933 

27,778 

86,555 

1934 

98,864 

1 68,129 

1935 

141,892 

69,025 

1936 

143,331 

80,578 

1937 

239,106 

66,502 


The net movements of both Chinese and Southern Indian laborers 
are summarized in Tabic 47. (The figures, however, differ in some 
instances from Table 46.) 


TABLE 47, BRlllSH MALAYA; NET ARRIVALS AND 
NET DEPARTURES (~~) OF LABORERS'" 

(Iff thousands) 


Race 

1929 

1930 

1931 [ 

1932 

1933 j 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Odoeite ^ 

99.8 

19.1 

~ 133 B j 

- 128.3 1 

- 58 1 j 

41.1 

76.8 

69 2 

176,8 

50.5 

Sowthetn Indians 

, .^7.8 

i -7S.4 

- 81.2 1 

- 66,3 ] 

12.3 j 

61.8 

27 2 

3.4 1 

78.2 

-.31.2 


'I ♦Based on AmmJ Keporfs tut fb9 Swtal «mi Bttmomw Pntgnss tht Ptoplt »/ tbn Straits Stttkmmts^ AamMi| 
Colonial Repom, H. M. Stadoncry Office, London. 

W Us^n Ytar Book. 


9. NETHREI.ANDS INDIES 

Distribution and Composition of Population : Historically and adminis- 
tratively the Netherlands Indies arc divided into Java, including Madura, 
on one hand, and all other islands (referred to as the Outer Territories 
or Outer Provinces) on the other. The reason for this division lies 
in the fact that from the beginning of the colonial history Java and 
Madura have been more densely settled and more developed than the 
Outer Provinces so that they have been the focal point of Dutch colonial 
interest. 
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111 1930 the total poptiiation of the Netherlands Indies amounted to 
60,727^000^ distributed as shown in Table 48. 


I TABLE 48. NETHERLANDS INDIES : AREA AND POPULATION, 1930^ 


AoMmiSTRATlVK 

Division 

1 

Area 

Totai. 

Population 

1 

Native 

Population j 

Density of 
Population 
vm SQ. KM. 

Sq. km. 

% 1 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Total 

Native 

Java and Madura 

Outer Provinces 

132,174.1 

1,772,171.6 

6.9 

93.1 

41.718.000 

19.009.000 

68 7 
31.3 

40.891.000 

18.247.000 

69.1 

30.9 

315 6 
10.7 

309.0 

10 3 

ISfcthcrlands Indies 

1,904.345 7 

100.0 

60,727,000 

1 

100 0 

59,138.000 ! 

100.0 

1 31 9 

31.1 


Table 48 shows the outstanding characteristic of the Netherlands 
Indies as far as population distribution is concerned : Java and Madura, 
which contain 6.9% of the total area, have 68.7 of the total population, 
while the Outer Provinces, with 93.1% of the total area, have only 
31.3% of the population. If only the natives arc considered, the 
average density of Java and Madura is 309 persons per square kilometer, 
while the Outer Provinces have a density of 10.3 and the average density 
of the country as a whole is 31.1 per square kilometer. 


TABLE 49, NETHERLANDS INDIES: GROWTH OF NATIVE 
POPULATION DENSITY PER SQUARE KILOMETER* 


Administrative Division 

1900 

i 1905 

1920 

1 1930 

Java and Madura 

215 

227 

260 

309 

Outer Provinces 


4.1 1 

7.9 

10.3 

Netherlands Indies 


19.7 

25.4 

31,1 


Not only is there an enormous discrepancy between the densities of 
Java and the Outer Provinces ; even within Java there are considerable, 
striking density differences, as can be seen from Table 50. 

TABLE 50. NETHERLANDS INDIES: NATIVE POPULATION DENSITY 
OF JAVA AND MADURA* 

(Per square hlomeier) 


Political Division 

1900 

1905 

1920 

1 

1930 

West Java 

143 

154 

191 

235 

Middle java 

313 

319 

347 

389 

Jokjakarta 

342 

353 

401 

486 

Surakarta 

240 

253 

336 

420 

East Java 

215 

231 

258 

309 

Total 

215 

227 

260 

309 


I Jndtseb Vrrj^Ia^, 1939, pp. 15, 16, 28 Acxoi'ding to the laic«t official cattmatc, the population of Java m 
1940 was 48 milhons, and of the Outer Provincea 22 millions. 

1932, pp. 15, 16. 

» lb$d. 
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West Java is not as densely settled as Middle and Bast Java and the 
native states^ Jokjakaita and Surakarta, The most densely populated 
rural districts in Java are situated in the regendes of the northern 
coastal plains of Middle Java (Cheribon, Tegal and Pekalongan) and in 
the native states, Jokjakarta and Surakarta, 

TABLE 51. NETHERLANDS INDIES: POPULATION DENSITY 
IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS OF JAVA, 1930* 

(Persons per square kilometer) 


DisrmcT 

Adiwerno (Tegal regency) 1,638 

Plumbon (Cheribon regency) 1,075 

Wiradcsa (Pekalongan regency) 979 

Pandak (Bantul regency) 897 

Delanggu (Klaten regency) 894 


These high densities in rural districts are possible — to mention only 
some of the factors — because of the relatively small percentage of un- 
cultivated ground, the high percentage of cultivated land occupied by 
sawabs (i.e., irrigated rice fields) and the presence of Western agri- 
cultural enterprises offering employment to farmers and landless agri- 
cultural workers, i,e., the sugar industry. 

The composition of the population of the Netherlands Indies is of 
great interest. For census purposes the population is divided into 
Natives, Europeans, Chinese and other non-indigenous Asiatics. 


TABLE 52 NETHERLANDS INDIES RACIAL COMPOSITION OF 
THE POPULATION, 1930'^ 


Ar>MiNiSrH>TiVB j 

Division - 

NATivrs 

1 I uRori ANS (a) 

C HlNESl 

Othfr Non | 
[ Inoiobnous i 
[ Asiatic! 

Totai. 

Sumatra 

743,227 y 
\ 40 B91 093 

28 496 

! 448,332 

! 32,368 

8,254,843 

Java and Madura 

Borneo 

192,371 

[ 582 431 y 

i 32 269 ^ 

41,718.364 

i 2 or 072 

3 639 

I 134,287 

11,663 

2,168.661 

tjclebcs 

4,173 603 

7 6B3 

1 41.402 

9,218 

4.231.906 

Bah and Lombok 

1 788 843 ' 

549 

10 949 

2 342 

1,802,683 

Timor 

l,64(y 101 

9/9 ! 

6,86^ ] 

3.429 

1,657,376 

Moluccas and Ntu Guinea 

876,128 ^ 

1 4 300 i 

8,726 

1 4.046 

893,400 

Netherlands Indies (,!:) 

^ 39,138 067 (h) 

1 97 4 \ 

1 240 417 

I 0 4*^0 

1 233 214 

2 0% 

1 115,333 

1 «2% 

60,727,233 (b) 
100% 


(a) All Occidentals m rhe bfoadc‘it interpretation o£ the Mom# arc included But other non-indr^cnous persona 
who stand Ixsforc the law jo the Netherlands Indies on a parnv a ith I uropcans were dso included in this group-— 
namelj Japanese, Firtptwns, Armenuins I urk*,, etc fhe natnts an i n jn indigenox?o Onentais viho have been 
granted equivalent standing to rhe 1 urojK-ans utre also enumerated as ‘"1 uropcans” 

(h) 1 tgurcs include pt rsons ii , names, m regions \ihcrc only i n>ugh estimate uas made The column* 
“Natives” and “ Totfll” do not add up 


The 240,000 Europeans leprcscnt less than 0.5% of the total po- 
pulation of the Netherlands Indies ; their economic and political im- 
portance, howe\cr, far exceeds their numerical ratio. They represent 
the “upper class’* m the society of the Netherlands Indies. In Nether- 

* Kui^nis, G , “The Relation Ixtwcen Density of PopulaUr>n and UuHwition of Sod m |ava,” Cmptts Kmtlus 
mConp'h Internatmml de Gwgrapki/, kmsteniam, Ictdtn, 1938, \oI II, Section lilc, p 4o<>. 

8 VoiksltU$»^ im, Dccl Mil, O^craicht voot Ntdtfhmdsclj-Indie, Batavia, 1936 
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India tke term ^‘European’'* is only a legal one and disregards race. 
Included in Table 52 arc all the so-called Indoeuropeans^ ic*, offspring 
of mixed marriages, whose number is very difficult to estimate because 
the census does not deal with them separately* In 1854 they out- 
numbered the pure whites, and a total estimate of 100,000 is probably 
not far wrong. 

Tile Europeans have increased faster in the prCvSent century than the 
native population because of the great economic uplift since the turn of 
the century, especially in the sugar industry of Java and the rubber 
industry of Sumatra.® 

About 80% of the Europeans live in Java and of the remaining 20% 
more than half live in Sumatra. In Java 70% of the Europeans are 
concentrated in cities, while an additional 9.8% arc found in small coun- 
try towns. 


TABLE 53. NETHERLANDS INDIES : INCREASE OF THE 
EUROPEAN POPULATION’ 


Administrative Division 

1905 (a) 

1920 (b) 

1930 

Java 

Outer Provinces 

72,919 1 

21,178 

133,743 

34.371 

192,571 

47,846 

Netherlands Indies 

Average Annual Increase 

94,518 (c) 

V 

168,114 

240,417 

j 

3.91% 3.64% 


(a) Includtofr soldiers 

ih) Excluding ship personnel 

(c) Including a small numbei of soldiers m transit 


The Chinese are more widely dispersed over the Netherlands Indies 
than the Europeans but they too concentrate a good deal m urban 
settlements. More than half of the 1,233,000 Chinese live in the Outer 
Provinces (especially in Sumatra and the tin islands, Banka and Billiton) 
and in Borneo, where we find them above ail as independent farmers 
in West Borneo.® Chinese labor has been very important in the de- 
velopment of the plantation industry of the Outer Provinces, especially 
in the Province of the East Coast of Sumatra. Since about 1906, how- 
ever, they have been overtaken numerically by Javanese labor, and since 
about 1913 their number has decreased steadily so that by 1936 only 
12,000 Chinese coolies were working on the plantations on the East 
Coast of Sumatra.® “More than is the case with any of the other racial 
groups the Chinese arc found in every economic stratum. Large capi- 
talists, bankers, agricultural concessionaires, as well as the humblest day 
laborers, are counted among them, but their most important r6]e in the 
economic life of the country is that of middlemen and small tradesmen.*’^® 

• l^hmann, Hert>crt, “Die kolwu^lc Ohcrschicht det Bcvtdkcrung 'ion Niccicrlandisch-lndico ( mit besiondcref 
B«nick»ichugung dcr licuttchcn),’' koJomalf Kumis^bau, Vol 29, 193S, p 100 
^ Indisch \''erilag, 1937, p 33 

8 Cator, W ] , Ihe {“MunotHu Position of the Chmtse tn the Ntiberiands JndteSy t«»ued under the «u«picc# of tfac 
Seerctamt of ihc I P R , (Oxford, 1936 
® Pel^r, Arifetteruanderungen in Stidoftasieft, pp 105 106 
16 Vaaclcabott<ii, Amry, 1&« Dutch Last Inaks, Gisind Rapids, 1933, p, 32 
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A good tmny of the Chinese who were bom id the Netherlands 
Indies ate of mixed parentage but again^ as in the case of the Indo-' 
eutopeans> there arc no figures on the number of so-calied Indochinese. 

Chinese immigration into the Netherlands Indies has decreased con- 
siderably from the pre-depression rate^ as Table 55 shows, and we have 
to wait for the outcome of the next census to see what the depression 
has done to the growth of the Chinese population. 

Among the ‘‘other non-indigenous Orientals/’ the presence of Arabs 
and British Indians should be especially mentioned. 


TABLE 54. NETHERLANDS INDIES : INCREASE OF THE CHINESE 

POPULATIONS^ 


Administrative Division 

1905 

1920 (a) 

1930 

Java and Madura 

Outer Provinces: 

295493 

383,614 

582,431 

Suniat ra 

195491 

304,082 

448,552 

Borneo ! 

55,522 

82,990 

134,287 

Celebes j 

11,862 

23.256 

41,402 

Moluccas 

2,314 

4,163 

8,726 

Timor 

1,560 

3,721 

6,867 

Bali and Lombok 

1,807 

7,213 

10,949 

Totak Outer Provinces 

268,256 

425,425 

1 

650,783 

“ 1 

Netherlands Indies 

563,449 ! 

809,039 

1,233,214 

Average Annual 


J 


Increase 

2.44% 4.31% 


(a) tlxdudmg #iiip personnei* 


TABLE 55. NETHERLANDS INDIES: IMMIGRATION OF CHINESE” 


1925-29 Annual Average 

35419 

1930-34 Annual Average 

12,660 

1935 

8,054 

1936 

8,046 

1937 

13,333 

1938 

11,767 


Growth of the Population of Jana: The phenomenal growth of the 
population of Java during the t9th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury has created a major problem for the Dutch colonial administration. 
During the 18th century the population of Java seems to have remained 
practically stationary, kept down by bloody wars, general unrest and 
epidemics. In 1802 Engelhardt estimated the inhabitants of Java and 
Madura at 3,500,000. According to the census taken by Raffles in 1816, 
the population amounted to almost 5 million. In 1845 Bleeker esti- 
mated the number of Java’s inhabitants at 9.4 million. 

n Indhib X''trskg. 1937, p. 42. 

Vtr//ag. 
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Table 56 gives the increase of the native population of Java and 
Madura according to figures published by the Census Bureau in Batavia- 

In the year 1930 the native population of Java and Madura numbered 
almost 41^000^000 persons and was therefore about ten times as numer- 
ous as at the beginning of the 19th century. Throughout the 19th 
century the population increased rapidly^ and only toward its end and 
especially in the first two decades of the present century did the rate 
of growth slow down. The small rate of increase in the period 1905- 
1920 was partly a result of plague^ which was first recognized in the 
Netherlands Indies in 1911^ and, to a greater extent, a result of the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 and 1919, which took the lives of over one 
million persons. 

The rapid expansion of the population of Java and Madura is a result 
of the Dutch administration, which put an end to wars, applied modern 
Western hygienic measures (such as vaccination against smallpox) and 
developed the economic potentialities so that the island became an 
important source of agricultural products such as sugar, copra, cinchona, 
coffee, tea, etc. Not only did the Dutch build up a piantatit>n industry 
but, through coercion (which in the second half of the 1 9th century was 
modified to assistance and guidance), they induced the natives greatly 
to extend their agricultural industry and enter into world economy. 


TABLE 56. NETHERLANDS INDIES: INCREASE OF THE NATIVE 
POPULATION OF JAVA AND MADURA'* 


Yfar 

Ponn sTioN 1 

1 

[ Avi*«agi» Amnual Jn'CRF^S> in 

I THE INTKRMJBDIAIR PFRIOOS IN ‘’y 

1815 

4,499,250 


1845 

9,374,477 

2.48 

1860 

12,514,262 

1.94 

1870 

16,233,100 

2.64 

1880 

19,540,813 

1.87 

1885 

21,190,626 

1.83 

1890 

23,609,312 

2 19 

1895 

25,370,545 

1.45 

1900 

28,396,121 

2.27 

1905 

29,978,558 

LIO 

1920 

34,428,711 1 

0.93 

1930 

40,891,093 1 

1.79 


Java*s Population Problem and Its Solution: The great mass of the 
increasing population remained dependent upon agriculture and native 
crafts for its subsistence. In an agrarian economy of the type found in 
Java, any increase of inhabitants leads to an extension of the soil under 
cultivation. Now, however, the density has reached such a point that 
Java is faced by a problem of overpopulation which can no longer be 
solved by the clearing of forest land because the remaining forests must 
be protected in order to preserve the water supply of the island. In 

18 •’CoJomration 4ncl Population of java/' 'The Farha/ttrn Remu, Dec., 1938, p 462. The givtio by 

J. van Gcldcfcn m his paper, '*'1 he Numerical Involution of Ptipulatlon with Particular Reference to the Population 
of java/' Proceedings of the Intermhomi Cor^gress for Studies on Population^ Rome, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 275-87, vary 
slightly frona the above figutes. 
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spite of this exhaustion of the possibilities for agricultural expaarioa, 
the population continues to increase. The Dutch colonial administm* 
tion has therefore been forced to find new sources of production in 
order to prevent a further lowering of the already precarious standard 
of living of the native population. The economic depression forced the 
administration to employ measures that might alleviate this condition. 
Relief was sought in the following ways : firsts by applying a combina- 
tion of economic measures aimed at the betterment of the natives’ means 
of subsistence^ including : (a) industrialization by establishing non* 
agricultural undertakings, based on Western methods, primarily intended 
to manufacture products previously imported, thus providing employ- 
ment to the European unemployed and to native skilled labor — of im- 
portance to the rural population to the extent that the newly established 
industries obtain their raw materials from native sources of agriculture 
or manufacture ; (b) industrialization by stimulating native industries 
through the introduction of improved working methods and the finding 
of new markets ; (c) the increase of the productivity of native agricul- 
ture ; and (d) (indirectly) an information service for domestic and foreign 
trade possibilities ; and second, by emigration to agricultural colonies.^* 
This chapter is concerned only with the second method, emigration 
and colonization. In recent decades there have been two types of 
Javanese migration to the Outer Provinces : (1) migration of agricultural 
laborers to the plantations of the Outer Provinces, especially to the 
East Coast Province of Sumatra, where 462,400 persons, or 31.4% of 
the population, have immigrated from Java and Madura ; and (2) migra- 
tion of agricultural colonists to South Sumatra, mainly to the Lampong 
Districts. In recent years many thousand Javanese laborers have been 
sent back from the Outer Provinces and it is certain that the plantations 
offer only a very small outlet for Javanese. 


TABL13 57. NETHERLANDS INDIES : JAVANESE COOLIES PRESENT ON 
JANUARY FIRST ON ESTATES IN THE OUTER PROVINCES^* 


Period 

1 Mi'N I 

[ VVOMI’N j 

Totaj, 

Number 

% of Total 

1 Number 

% Total 

Number 

1925-29 Avefai^c 

245,576 

72.5 

93,360 

! 27,5 

338,936 

1930-34 Average 

232,025 

73.7 

82,790 

26.3 

314,815 

1935 

152,121 

74.6 

51,842 

25.4 

203,963 

1936 

152,181 

66.5 

76,511 

33.5 

228,692 

1937 ! 

164.450 i 

66.3 i 

85,576 

33.7 i 

248,026 

1938 

198,530 

66,2 

101,589 

33.8 

300,119 


Potentially more important is agricultural colonization. The first 
colonization experiment was made in 1905, and by 1928 about 3.5 
million guilders had been spent for the resettlement of 25,000 Javanese, 
or 144 guilders per person. In 1932 the government found that the 
already existing agricultural colonies could offer considerable assistance 

*'Co|oniaation and Population of Java,” lift Par Batttrn K#i>nr»\ Dec, 1938, p, 463, 
lnd$s(b I 'trtiag. Include* both free and contract cooUc*. 
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in resettlen'wsni: by employing iiew:amers during the rice hitvest and 
paying them with a part of the crop. This supplies the new settler 
with food until he gets the first yield from his own land. In the course 
of 1937 fully 4,400 families were transferred to the Lampong Districts* 
The old system of government support of the individual settler would 
have involved an expenditure of 1,250,000 guilders, while actually less 
than 200,000 guilders were required for the transfer of these families.^® 
The total number of colonists leaving for the Outer Provinces even in 
recent years has been small compared with the total natural increase of a 
population of 40 million. The number of migrants amounted to 15,809 
in 1935, 16,627 in 1936, 19,307 in 1937, and 33,399 in 1938. It is to be 
expected that migration will increase in the coming years because the 
government has decided to encourage agricultural colonisation more 
actively than in the past. The Central Colonization Commission hopes 
that the number of native emigrants can be increased to 100,000 per year. 


TABLE 58. NETHEIiLANDS INDIES. JAVANESE AGRICULTURAL 
SETTLERS IN THE OUTER PROVINCKS^^ 


Item 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Total, January 1 

58,934 

69,183 

80,325 i 

94,178 

New arrivals 

15,809 

16,627 

19,307 

33,399 

Bom 

1,885 (a) 

2,373 

3,301 

3,722 

Departures 

1 5,485 

5,304 

5,951 

3,467 

Deceased 

2,069 

2,554 

2,851 

.3,178 

Total, December 31 

69,074 

80,325 

94,131 (a) 

124,654 (a) 

Area cultivated (hectares) 

20,934 

18,004 

21,556 

28,171 


(a) Corrected hv editor. 

W “Javanese Cx^lonizadon in the Outer Provinces,” Ibf NttburUirds Imiur, Vol VI, No 9, p 14 Sec also 
Maattsen, ( C } , f)e Japaansebe 1 Mmiboun>koiamsatte m de liuitenKtaesUn, liatavia, 1917 
n Iftdistb I 1939, pp 52 53 According to information supplied ijy tnc Ceniraal Kantoor \<xvr dc 

Sutisttck .1 more than tuo*thir<l» of the settlers live in the I ampong Owtritts, and tht others in BtnkuJcn, Palcm- 
bang and the Last Coast of Sumatra 

10. AUSTRALIA 

Population Growth: Au stralian popul ation grow th has bee n great ly 
aided by inmugration^ since ^out nWT naTrr£ff"Tnrrp.iLse ha^ 
Si^JargciLltSatv 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to predict the share immigration will 
have in the future growth of population, but taking into account tlie 
long-term trend of decline in importance, we may expect that Australia 
will have to rely more and more on natural increase. 

Natural increase depends upon birth and death rates and the age 
composition of the population. After the war the biith rate declined 
steadily until 1935; in the years 1936, 1937 and 1938 it increased. The 
death rate has decreased too, but in spite of this the rate of natural in- 
crease in 1935 was less than half of what it was in 1922. Table 60 
shows the development of these rates year by year. 

1 For a recent discussion of Australia's population and migration question*, sec Harris, H. L., Auttr»ha*J 
National ItUtrtsis and National Polity^ Australian Institute of International Affairs, Melbourne, 1938. 
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Amtmlhh |>otniltticm has beconjie comidcirably oldct (see Table 4)* 
This lesults partly from improvements in health conditions^ which have 
increased the average expectation of life, but chiefly from the slowing 
up of population growth, so that an eventual increase in the mortality 
mtc must be expected. 

table 59. AUSTRALIA : IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION GROWTH* 


Pjxrjod 

1 

[ iNCRKAHa OF 

Poi«Tn.A noN 

1 Net 

luUICItAltOM 

1 Percentage of Growth 
FROM Immigration 

1852-1861 

730,000 

554,000 

76^ 

18624871 

533,000 

185,000 

35 

1872-1881 

606,000 

209,000 

34 

1882-1891 

934,000 

361,000 

39 

1892-1901 

584,000 

1,000 

0.2 

19024911 

749,000 

112,000 

15 

19124921 

935,000 

149,000 


1922-1931 

1,017,000 

261,000 

26 ^ 

1932-1936 

234,000 

- 1,000 



TABLE 60. AUSTRALIA : CRUDE RATES OF BIRTH, DEATH 
AND NATURAL INCREASE® 


l^RIOD 

Birth? 

PER 1,0(K} 

Death? 

PLK l,(K)0 

R\te oh Isktreasb 

PFR l.OCK) 

191143 

28.1 

1U.8 

17.3 

1922 

24.7 

92 

15.5 

1923 

23 8 

9.9 

13.9 

1924 

23.2 

9.5 

13.7 

1925 

22 9 

9.2 

1 13.7 

1926 : 

22 0 

9.4 

' 12.6 

1927 

21.7 

9.5 

12.2 

1928 

21.3 

9 5 

11.8 

1929 

20.3 ^ 

9.6 

10.7 

1930 

19.9 

8.6 

11,3 

1931 

18.2 ! 

8.7 

9.5 

1932 

16.9 ■ 

8.7 

8.2 

1933 

16.8 

8.9 

7.9 

1934 

16.4 

9.3 i 

7.1 

1935 

16.5 1 

9.5 i 

7.0 

1936 

17.1 

9.4 i 

7.7 

1937 

17.4 

9.4 ! 

8.0 

1938 

17.5 

9 6 

7.9 


Wolsteaholmc has studied the question of the future growth of the 
Australian population. Assuming that no further migration takes place 
and that natality and mortality rates stay at the 1932-34 level (see Table 
61, estimate No. 1), he found that a maximum population of 7,875,000 
would be reached by 1977 ; after that year the population would decline 
in number. Assuming the possibility of resumption of large-scale 

SBurron, H., and Oownine, R, I., “Awstxaiun Population Problems,” Conjgrif Jnttrmtionai di la P 0 ptdatmi, 
Pans, mi, Vol III, p. 10. 

* Figute* for 1911 to 1935 from ihid., p. 21 , far 1936. 1937 and 1938, O^w/ Year Beak of the of 

AMstreim, 1939. 
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immigration^ commending in 1938, of the same volume (40,000) and 
age mstribntion as that which marked the peak pre-depression years 
(see Table 61 , estimate No. 2 ), he estimated a maximum population of 
8,940^000 in 1981, after which year the population would decrease. 

TABLE 61. AUSTRALIA : FUTURE MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION^ 

(Ifi thousands) 


Yeah 

fcSTIMAlF No. 1 

Estimate No. 2 

1933 

6,630 

6,630 

1938 i 

6,882 

6.H82 

1943 

7,126 

7,342 

1948 

7,353 ! 

7,761 

1953 

7,547 

8,122 

1958 : 

7,694 

8,407 

1963 

7,788 

8,612 

1968 

7,841 

8,755 

1973 

7,867 

1 8,854 

1978 

7,873 

8,907 

1983 

7,860 

i 8,909 

1988 

7,825 

1 8,858 

1993 

7,770 

1 8,757 

1998 

7,703 

1 8.621 

2003 

! 7,632 

' 8,462 


It is jdoubtful ftut imm igra tion will again be as large as i t was in 
the po st^War jcca j e when a large percent age of the migran ts from tKc 
BHfisH Isles were assisted f5naru:kily. In the meantime the official 
attitude toward migration even to the Empire has changed in Great 
Britain. ‘*We think it sufficient, therefore, at this stage to recommend 
that the Governments concerned should from now onwards bear con- 
stantly in mmd the eftect of migration on the population of the United 
Kingdom, and should examine afresh, and with the greatest care, the 
question whether if the decline in that population [Circat Britain] is 
found to permit, it can be regarded as in the interest of the British Com- 
monwealth as a whole that migration should continue to be encouraged.’’® 


TABLE 62. AUSTRALIA: AREA AND POPULATION BY STATES* 



Arj'a 

POPtfLATlON. 1911 

1 Popt i A rroN, 1931 j 

j PoPULATJON, 1933 

State 

Sej mi 

Number 

Per i 
sq. rm 

Numlxr 1 

Per 

sq mi. 

Number 

Per 

sq mi. 

New South Wales 

309,432 

1,646,734 

5 3 

2,100,371 ? 

6.8 

2,6W),847 

8.4 

Victofta 

87,884 

1,315,551 

14.9 

1,531,280 

17 4 

1,820,261 

20.7 

Queensland 

670,500 

605,813 

0 9 

755,972 ! 

1.1 

947,534 

1.4 

South Australia 

380,070 

408,558 

M 

495,160 ! 

1 3 

580,949 

1.5 

Wcfitcm Australia 

975,920 

282,114 

03 : 

332,732 

0 3 

438,852 

0.4 

Tasmania 

Temtories 

26;215 

191,211 

7.3 i 

213,780 1 

8.2 

227,599 

8.7 

Northern 

523,620 

3,310 

0.006 

3,867 

0 007 

4,850 

0.009 

JPcdcral Gipiul 

940 

1,714 

1.8 

2.572 

27 

8.947 

95 

Australia 

2,974,581 

4,455,005 

1.5 

5.435,734 

1,8 

1 6,629,839 

2.2 


* Wolstcjibolme, S. H , “Tbr future of the Austtaiian Population,” The Bcommu \iewrd, \'ol XII, Dec. 1936, 
p. 205, 

^ Kiport of the Oversea Settlement lloard. May 1938, Ia>odon, 1938, p. 14, 

* Oj^ctal star Book of the Commmtsealth of Aatira/ta, 
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Po^ktwn: An %tt^hsL\ populatioa k very uticva aiy 
tm conti nen El as can £e scm Table 62. 

nimatic gffld^pi||ey„ fg^c&rs^K iS l to a vety dcfijmte <x>ncen^^ 

tHe^ppjppktiM €as t*"anH" south of Au$t ra¥a * andl^Jnffith Taylot, 

tSe geographer, speaEi of an ^TEc^omic Aust^lia^" and an ‘‘ Emp ty 
i^stralia.’* Unfortunately, “Empty Australia,^’ ue., that part of Aus- 
trafia which will never see anything but a sprinkling of ranchers, is the 
larger of the two divisions, a fact which is very often overlooked by 
critics of Australia’s population policy.’ 

As late as 1924 Giiffith Taylor was publicly criticiaxd m the Common- 
wealth Parliament for drawing attention to “Empty Australia,” but by 
now Australians politicians are willing to admit that the waterles^s waste s 
of the center and west of the continent will not attrai:a:.£3t)mTiostile in- 
'^ders, much leSS' SeUlers. Very different j however, is the situation_in 
the well-watered part of Queensland, New South W ales , Victoria .a nd 
Soutif Austria, y^Ich are stlH mthef thinly smkdLand developed ^ly 
m an extensive exploitative way. Here there would definitely be room 
for cTdser^’scttTcment if more intensive agricultural methods were em- 
ployed, and here lies Australia’s ptipuiation problem. 

Immi^atton Policy: Australia’s immigration policy is the much- 
disputed “White Australia policy” uhich has two aspects * a positive one 
of attracting economically and socially desirable immigrants.*, and- a 
ne^tivejine of excludi ng o r limiting in number th^sc iiiimigranrs,j;;i?n- 
sidered undesirabk. The criterion of desirable and undesirable changes 
'wtR"1changi ng mternat conditions. Two considerations form the ba^ is 
of the White Australia.pohcy — one sociological and one ^coaomte. The 
former. Is , directed againM^ those who are considered incapable of. as- 
similation, which at thc^^stait appbed to later to all Asiatics 

anj following the Great Wai, e\en to people from southern and caiitcrn 
Europe; so that today to many Australians only British immigrants 
slecrn desirable. The economic argument is dictated by the fearjhat 
immigration %\ill lower the Australian standard oL living aad. existing 
wages^ a fear which is especially strong among Australian labor unions.® 
Ihe Commonwealth Immigration Act, 1901-35, is entirely nnni^is- 
criminatory and contains no svin^esti^^ hiax. Immigration is 

controlled by mcanswJwflc^Tegilla^^ the grounds of the defense 
of social order, and on the basis of the health or econonuc standing of 
the applicant, or of economic conditions withiti the country.^ 

^ Taylof, Crfiffith, “PossibiHtie# of Scttlcmrnt in Australia’* of l^tui SettUnfnt, Bo'inun Isaiah, ed , 

Ncai >OTk. 1937, p 206 

® Brunner, P de S , Australia and \fn 7faiand Studies of the I’acihc, No 2, American Council, I P K , 
New York, 1938 p 1(? 

® for a detailed discussion of tijc ^ustraUao immigration laws see Charter!*, A H, “Australian Immigratiofl 
Laws imd Thek Working,” Ih* Ltnaf Staias of Aliens m Pactfk ( ountnes, Macketunt, Nommn, ed , New York, 


11. NKW ZEALAND 

Population Growth: At the beginning of the 19th century there was 
a fluctuating white population of perhaps 100 souls in New Zealand. 
Since that time the white population has grown steadily until, m 1936, 
It reached 1,491,500. 





As ifi all coimtfies in the pioneering stage, migtttioii ms mote im* 
^mnt than namtal inctcase for the growth of New Zealand’s popula- 
tion until the late seventies of the 19th century. As the population 
grew, however, natural increase became relatively more important* 


TABLE 63. NEW ZEALAND : EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 
AND OF ARRIVALS OVER DEPARTURES' 


Pkriod 

Natura.!;. Inc rpase 

MrOHATIONAL INCREASE 

1861-65 

16,610 

93,169 

1866-70 

33,442 

20,536 

1871-75 

40,538 

81,946 

1876-80 

62,951 

54,787 

1881-85 

67,408 

28,959 

1886-90 

64,325 

- 8,702 

1891-95 

57,885 

15,320 

1896-1900 

59,534 

10,638 

1900-05 

68,738 

45,446 

1906-10 

81,748 

40,966 

1911-15 

89,005 

35,561 

1916-20 

76,607 

! 14,854 

1921-25 

86,744 

49,988 

1926-30 

: 77,342 

24,627 

1931-35 

63,952 

9,918 

1936 

11,781 

727 

1937 

12,357 

2,381 


TABLE 64. NEW ZEALAND: GROWTH OF POPULATION* 


Year op i 

Cbnscs 

Population 
E xcLumNt, Maoris 

ImCRBASI' 

Percpntagb 

OP Inc rfask j 

Average Annual 
PFRU l'KTAOIi InCREASB 

1886 

576,524 

86,591 

17.67 

3.32 

1891 

624,474 

47,950 

8.32 

1.60 

1896 

701,101 

76,627 

12.27 ! 

2.33 

1901 

1 770,312 

69,211 

9.87 ! 

1.91 

1906 

886,000 

1 15,688 

15.02 

2.79 

1911 

1,005,589 

119,589 

13.50 

2.60 

1916 

1,096,228 

! 90,639 

9.01 

1.57 

1921 

1,214,677 

1 118,449 

10.81 

2.31 

1926 

1,344,469 

' 129,792 

10.69 

2,05 

1936 

1,491,484 

147,015 

10.93 

1.05 


The outstanding historical developments which contributed to large 
increases in population were, first, in the forties, the extensive activities 
of colonizing companies and societies, such as the New Zealand Com- 
pany ; second, in the sixties, the gold rushes ; and third, in the seventies, 
the elaborate schemes of the Minister of Works, Sir Julius Vogel, to 
develop public works and assist immigration.® 

1 Nea^ Zealand Official Ytar-Baak, 193<), p. 54. 

® Nen Zealand O^ial Year-Bowl:, 1938, 

* Contemporary Next' Zealand, A Survey off Vomestic and Foreign Policy, New 2:calanJ InsfUiite of IntefrnatioOal 
AfSwtftj 1938, p. 25. 
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of 4epj:es$ioja led to a stagnation of immigi^on ot trm to m 
movement^ as in the years 1886-90 and 1931-35 when New 
Zealand lost 8,702 and 9,918 people respectively through emigration. 

In the last decades there has been a decline in the rate of population 
increase, the decline becoming quite rapid in recent years. New Zea- 
land is facing a stationary or even diminishing population unless the 
trend should change considerably. The rate of natural increase, which 
was as high as 29.41 per 1,000 in 1876-80, dropped to 7.9 per 1,000 in 
1936 and rose slightly to 8.2 in 1937. Calculations of the net repro- 
duction rate according to Kuezynski’s method reveal that the rate of 
reproduction had declined by 1936 to such an extent that it was in- 
sufficient to maintain the population at its 1936 level. 

Composition of Population: New 2.ealand is the most British of all 
Dominions, because of its racial and national homogeneity. Persons of 
British origin account for 92.98% of the white population.^ Among 
the New Zealanders born in foreign countries, the Jugoslavians form 
the largest community. In 1936 they numbered 2,706, or 0.18% 6f 
the population.® Most of these came in the late years of the last century 
as workers in the kauri gum-fields north of Auckland. 

According to the 1936 census, the population of New Zealand in- 
cluded the following groups : European, 1,473,020 (93.60%) ; European- 
Maori — three quarters European, 11,508 (0.73%), one half European, 
14,891 (0.95%) and one quarter European, 11,397 (0.72%) — or a total of 
37,796(2.40%,); pure Maori, 55,915 (3.55%); Chinese, 2,579 (0.16%); 
and others, 4,500 (0.29%).^ Persons three fourths Maori and one fourth 
European, or one half Maori and one half European, arc classified as 
‘‘Maori,’’ while those with only one quarter Maori blood are listed as 
“Europeans.” During the 19th century the Maori population declined 
continuously to below 40,000. In the 20th century this trend was re- 
versed and in 1936 the Maori population amounted to some 82,000 
(or 5.23% of the total population), the majority of whom lived in the 
North Island. It is worthy of note that only approximately 50 <^f 
the Maoris are of pure Maori descent and that the growth of the Maori 
population is accompanied by an increasing degree of racial dilution 
through intermarriage. 

Immigration Policy: The racial and national homogeneity of New 
Zealand today is the result of immigration policy and legislation. The 
directors of the New Zealand Company stated in 1840: “Its object is 
to transplant English society, with its various gradations in due pro- 
portions, carrying out our laws, customs, associations, habits, maqpers, 
feelings — everything of England, in short, but the soil.”^ 

New Zealand has managed to preserve the British character desired 
by the directors of the New Zealand Company through discriminatory 
legislation embodied in the Immigration Restriction Act of 1899, the 
Immigration Act of 1908 and its amendments, and the Undesirable Im- 
migrants Exclusion Act of 1919. 

* {jensuo 193<>. 

* Zmlmd Monthly Abstract of Statutscs^ Dec. 22, 1937. 

« Z.tatand Official Year-Book. 

7 Quoted by Scholciield, G. 11., in N/ti Zealand Affatrs^ Chtistchurch, 1929, p. 47. 
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The agitation fot rcstriaion of immigration was originally dircaed 
against Chinese immigrants and began in the 1870’s. In 1881 the first 
restriction bill was passed ; it imposed a poll tax of ;£ 10 on each Chinese 
enterings and limited the number of Chinese brought to New Zealand 
in any ship to one for every ten tons of tonnage. The Chinese Im- 
migrants Act of 1888 amended the Act of 1881 by limiting the 
number of CTdnese passengers to one for every hundred tons. The 
Chinese Immigrants Amendment Bill of 1896 restricted the number of 
Chinese passengers to one per two hundred tons and increased the poll 
tax to £100. 

The Immigration Restriction Act was passed in 1899 and put into 
force on August 8^ 1900. This act defines undesirable immigrants 
(e.g.^ illiterate^ insane^ criminal) ; it does not apply a color bar but relics 
on a quasi-education test which^ however^ is not applicable to persons 
of British parentage. The act does not apply to Chinese, who remain 
sub)ect to the Chinese Immigration Act. 

The whole existing immigration law was consolidated in the Im- 
migration Restriction Act of 1908. This act, its amendments and the 
Undesirable Immigrants Exclusion Act of 1919 regulate immigration 
into New Zealand. All immigrants, except persons of British birth or 
parentage, are required to secure entry permits from the customs, which 
administers the immigration law. Persons are not of British birth or 
parentage merely because they are naturalized ot their parents are na- 
turalized, or because thev are aboriginal natives of any Dominion other 
than New Zealand or ot any colony, possession or protectorate. The 
decision as to desirability and undesirability is left to the discretion of 


TABLE 6S NEW ZEALAND IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRA'IION® 
Number of Immigrant Arrivals 


Sroe k;» 

( 1910 14 

j 192S 29 

1930 34 

1 

j 1936 

1937 

1 

1 1938 

Avrn i 

1 Avi Rec.t 

1 Avi « Af l 

Rack Alii ns (j.) 





1 



Chinese 

388 

^19 

324 1 

273 

' -109 

343 

473 

Indian 

197 

202 

132 1 

no 

1 138 

178 

172 

Others 

94 

209 

1 18^ 

140 

( 283 

298 

379 

Total, including Miens 

40,810 

39,22S ; 

1 24,174 1 

24 901 

1 20,936 

31,670 

! 38,738 


Number of hmigrant L 

'departure ^ 




Stocks 

' 1910 14 

1 192S-29 

t 19^0 34 

1933 

193n 1 

i 1937 


A\FRAO^ 

A\ R eop 

Avikam 

1938 

Ract Alii- ns (a) 





1 



Chinese 

Wfb) 

i *>73 

! 443 j 

228 

218 1 

218 

265 

Indian 

74 (c) 

149 

1 134 

104 

109 1 

1 in 

171 

Others 

3(r) 

24S 

179 i 

133 

256 j 

1 

1 258 

317 

Total, including Aliens 

33,631 

33,18S 1 

24,296 , 

28,051 

28.050 

32,023 

36,352 


(d) “Race Aljtn ’ as used in tonncrtion with thew fc.utistics, is ‘ a ol other thin I urofxran R ire ** The 

prinapal race aliens with whom New Zealand is conerrned arc Chinese, Indians and Syrim'i 
fb) 1914 only 

(c) Not an a\rri(a;e Rcccjtds of departure* in these categories hate been kept only smec )ul> 1914 
8 Nfiv Zealand Official Year-Book 
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thic Mimstcf of Customs, who is led by such cousid^atiom as main- 
tainiug racial purity, safeguarding the standard of living, etc. 

12. CANADA 

Growth and Kacial Composition of Population: Volume I of the Seventh 
Census of Canada ^ 1931, contains an excellent study on the growth of 
population in that country. 

TABLE 66. CANADA: GROWTH OF POPULATION, 1851-19311 


yeAK 

f PortiLAt ION j 

! OrNSny i 

1 PtH SQ. MI 1 

Pcaf ENTAGK iNrUKASB IN 

iHi. Parvipus Dfcadb 

1851 

2,436,297 

i ' i 

1 0.70 i 


1861 

3,229,633 | 

1 0.93 1 

32.56 

1871 

3,689,257 i 

1.06 i 

14.23 

1881 

4,324,810 

1.25 

17.23 

1891 

4,833,239 ! 

1.39 

11.76 

1901 

5,371,315 ' 

1.55 i 

11.13 

1911 I 

7,206,643 

2,08 

34.17 

1921 

8,787,949 ’ 

2.53 

21.94 

1931 

10,376,786 ! 

2.99 

18.08 


This growth went hand in hand with the spread of population from 
east to west. In the period 1851-81 the increase resulted from the 
settlement of the older areas, bringing them up to a fair degree of den- 
sity. There was little settlement of the newer eastern areas and only a 
small overflow to the west. At the same time there was a slowing up 
of the population gr<nvth ; this was the result in part of the lowering 
of the rate of natural increase but principally of emigration to the United 
States. The years 1881-1901 saw a heavy outward movement from 
the settlement areas toward the west and also one from Canada as a 
whole, while the rate of increase fell still further. The decade 1901-11 
brought the greatest absolute increase in Canada’s history. Tliis increase 
included 890,000 from immigration. The following two decades once 
more saw a decrease in the growth of population. With the beginning 
of the present century, agricultural settlement in the prairie provinces 
rose rapidly, and a period of large transcontinental railway construction 
began — the Canadian Northern Railway System and the National Trans- 
continental-Grand Trunk Pacific Systems. ‘‘The agricultural settlement 
of this period was peculiar m that it was settlement of a grassland area 
of which there had been no counterpart in Canadian history. The ease 
of settlement contributed enormously to its rapidity, and the movement 
attained a volume that could not be hoped for under different circum- 
stances. Under the stimulating effects of rapid agricultural settlement 
and active railway construction, immigration rose rapidly to an average 
of over 200,000 a year and to a peak of 402,000 in the year 1913.’’® 

It IS interesting to note that the population increase from immigration 
in the 80 years between 1851 and 1931 was 1,844,000, and that this is 

1 Semnih of Carmda, 1931, Vol L 

S Mackintosh, Vi!'. A., “Canada as an Area for Settlement,” Ijmsts oj l^nd Bowman, laaiah. ed.. 

New York, 1937, pp. 58-61 
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«|>|^oidimtcly balanced in number by the loss of CanadSans to tibe 
united States^ which amounted to 1^740,000 in the same period, 

‘*As everyone knows^ the Canadian people is not a compact^ racial or 
linguistic or religious community. It is rather a collection of racial, 
linguistic> and religious groups which has not yet become amalgamated 
into a homogeneous nation/’® According to the census of 1931, the 
Canadian people were classified as to racial origins in the following 

f roportions:^ British (English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, etc.) 51.86%; 
tench 28.22% ; Non-British, Noa-French 19.93%. 


TABLE 67. CANADA: RACIAL COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO THE CENSUSES OF 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 AND 1931» 

(Percentages of total) j 


Origin 

1881 

1901 

1911 

1921 j 

1931 

British 






English 

20.38 

23.47 

25.30 , 

28.96 

26.42 

Irish 

22.14 

18.41 

14.58 

12.61 

11.86 

Scotch 

16.18 

14.90 

13.85 1 

13.35 

12.97 

Other 

0.23 

0.25 

i 0.35 

0.48 

0.60 

Total j 

58.93 

57.03 

54.08 

55.40 

51.85 

French 

30.03 

30.71 

28.51 

27.91 

! 28.22 

German 

5.88 

5.78 

5.46 

3.35 

4.56 

Scandinavian 

0.12 

0,58 

1.49 

1.90 

1 2.20 

Ukrainian 


0.11 

1.04 

1.21 

2.17 

Other European 

0.79 

1.98 

4.73 

7.52 

8.55 

Chinese andf Japanese 

0.10 

0.41 

0.52 

0.63 

0.67 

Negro 

0.49 

! 0.32 

0.23 

0.21 

0.19 

Indian and Eskimo 

2.51 

! 2.38 

1.46 

1.29 

1.24 

Various 

1.15 

i 0.70 

2.48 1 

0.58 

0.35 

Total 

41.07 

42.97 

45.92 

44.60 

48.15 

Grand Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 100.00 


Table 67 shows that the British element of the Canadian population 
has been steadily receding, the decline being especially pronounced since 
1921. The French community, although declining prior to 1921, has 
been improving its position since the World War because of its high 
birth rate. The foreign elements have been steadily increasing at the 
expense of the two mam sections of the population, but particularly the 
British. This increase has been especially rapid among peoples origi- 
nating in central, eastern and southern Europe, the number of Hun- 
garians, Slavs, Italians and Greeks having increased about 91.3% in the 
decade from 1921 to 1931.® Perhaps the most significant continental 
European group is the Ukrainian, not because of its numbers, but rather 
because of its failure to assimilate with either the British or the French 
sections. Ukrainians tend to live in solid racial blocs. By 1931, there 

8 MacKay, R. A., and Rogers, E B., Camula I.j>oks Abroad, Toronto, 1938, p 50. 

4 m Canada Ytar Book, 1936, p. 113. 

* The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p t23. 

« Ih$d., p. 122, 
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were some 193^000 of them in the prairie proi^^inces, residing in compaa 
communities. 

Professor W. B. Hurd^ outstanding authority on Canada’s population 
problems^ has estimated the future growth of the Canadian population^ 
treating the British, the French, and the non-British-nomFrench sections 
of the population separately. 


TABLE 68. CANADA : THE FUTURE GROWTH OF VARIOUS 
RACIAL GROUPS’ 

(In thousands) 


Year 

BKirisH 

Origin 

F'RrNcn 

Origin 

OrKtIN otmvr than 
British or hRENCii 

Total 

1931 

5,379 

2,928 

2,067 

10,373 

1941 

5,767 : 

3,594 

2,410 

11,771 

1951 

6,166 

4,472 

2,822 

13,460 

1961 

6,383 

5,447 ' 

3,203 

15,033 

1971 

6,471 

6,586 

3,585 

1 16,642 


TABLE 69, CANADA : FUTURE GROWTH OF VARIOUS RACIAL GROUPS 
IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL POPULATION* 


Year 

Briiish 

Origin 

[ PRCNCII 1 

i Ob 1C, IN 1 

Origin oihir than | 
British oh F ri nCh i 

! 

Tot\i 

1931 

31.9 

28.2 ; 

19.9 ! 

100.0 

1941 

49 0 

30.5 

20.5 

100 0 

1951 

45.8 

33.2 

21.0 

100.0 

1961 

42.5 i 

36.2 

21.3 

100.0 

1971 

38.9 

39.6 

21 5 

100.0 


Hurd points out that these figures may, of course, be altered by a 
variety of factors. Immigration of non-British stock may substantially 
increase the proportion of non-British-non-Frcnch stock, and, if past 
experience is any guide, do so largely at the expense of the British stock. 
Immigration and Immigration Policy: There is a very close correlation 
between prosperity and increased immigration on the one hand, and 
periods of depression and a falling off in immigration on the other. 
For reasons stated above, the first 14 years of the present century saw 
a record immigration. During the War years immigration fell to low 
levels and was confined very largely to persons coming from the United 
States. In the decade after the War there was a substantia] recovery, 
but immigration has never approached the pre-War level. During the 
depression it fell off very heavily. It is worthy of note that none of the 
previous depressions reduced immigration as much as the last one, ‘‘an 
cvfidcnce that the depression through wliich wc have passed has been 
greater in extent and in intensity than any previously encountered by 

rsiinifltcs are made on the basis of the atre ihstnbution of l‘)Hl, the birth rates of 1*)30-31 32, and Life Tables 
of 1932. 

® 'fhe Quclicc Life Table was used foi the htench, the Ontario tor the British, and All-r^anada for the “others.*’ 
The total lot nil three ■waM then adi|usted prr»f'M>ftionatcK t<.» the total for all races obtaincri from the AlLCaJiada 
Life l’al)le The adjustmcni was small for all years- -onlv about 2% for 1971 and less for the preceding years* 
Hurd, W. B., “The Decline of the Anglo- Saxtins m Lanada” (unpublished manuscript), as quoted in MacKay 
and Rogers, ojo. cti., p. 37 







this isountsry. In the main agticulturai tcgion it has been greatly 
intensified by persistent drought . . . 

TABLB 70, CANADA: IMMIGRATION FROM VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 

18914938^® 


Ykars 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Othee ! 

COONTBIES 

Totax, 

1910-14 Average 

121,887 

97,694 

89,466 

309,047 

1925>29 Average 

51,954 

24,853 

65,503 

142,310 

1930-34 Average 

9,437 

13,821 

12,699 

35,957 

1935 

2,103 

5,291 

3,883 

11,277 

1936 

2,197 

4,876 

4,570 

11,643 

1937 

2,859 

5,555 

6,687 

15,101 

1938 

; 3,389 

5,833 

8,022 

1 17,244 


In 1885 Canada passed its first law affecting Chinese immigration by 
leveling a poll tax of $50 on each entering Chinese. In 1901 this tax 
was increased to $100, in 1904 to $500. The Chinese Immigration Act 
of 1923 limits the entry into Canada of persons of Chinese origin or 
descent to government representatives, children born in Canada of 
parents of Chinese origin or descent, merchants and students. 

Table 70 sets forth the average annual size of immigration for the 
various periods since 1910. 

Japanese immigration to Canada began about 1896, and a total of 
about 12,000 came in the years between 1896 and 1900. In 1908 Japan 
volunteered to restrict emigration from Japan by limiting the number of 
passports issued to Japanese migrating to Canada to the following 
classes: first, prior residents in Canada and their wives and children; 
second, those specially engaged by Japanese residents in Canada for 
bona fide personal and domestic service ; third, contraa emigrants whose 
terms of contract, work to be done, and names and standing of intended 
employers were satisfactorily specified ; and, fourth, agricultural laborers 
brought in by Japanese agricultural holders in Canada. The number of 
domestic and agricultural laborers was limited to 400 annually. In 1923 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1908 was modified, and the maximum of 
400 agricultural and domestic Japanese laborers was reduced to 150, 
with no restrictions on prior residents or on wives and children already 
in the country. The average number of males admitted annually be- 
tween March 31, 1922, and March 31, 1928, was 147, as compared with 
an annual average for all Japanese immigrants of 449 for the same years. 
In 1928 Canada succeeded m getting an additional modification of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement ; now the technical control of Japanese im- 
migration into Canada lies in the hands of the Canadian representative 
in Tokyo, and Japan has undertaken to restrict the number of migrants 
to 150 persons annually and has given assurance that steps would be 
taken to end the practice of Japancse-Canadians’ sending for so-called 
“picture-brides.”^^ 

® Mackintosh, op. <■//., p 67 

10 Tbt Canada Year Booky 1939, p. 157 The figures given in The Canada Year Book up to the 1936 edition differ 
fix>m those given in the last three editions as the former arc ba(rf;d on (he fiscal year, the latter on the calendar year. 

11 The paragraph on Japanese immigration is based on Young, (iiarlcs H , Reid, R. Y., and Oirrothcriii, W, 
A., The Japanese CanadtatUy Toronto, 1938, Chapter 1, especially pp 11-18, 
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Hie itj^migmdon of East Indians, controlled by a ^gulation of the 
Iimnigmtion Act of 1910, has been rtty smaE in recent years. 


TABLE 71. CANADA: ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION, 1929-37^ 


Caijbmdak. Yka* 

1 CHmESE 

Japanese 

Bast Inoun 

Total 

1929 

1 

180 

49 

230 

1930 

0 

218 

80 

298 

1931 

0 

174 

52 

226 

1932 

1 1 

119 

61 

181 

1933 

1 1 

106 

36 

143 

1934 

1 i 

126 

33 

160 

1935 

0 

70 

26 

96 

1936 

0 

103 

13 

116 

1937 

1 

146 

11 

158 


In discussing the Canadian immigration policy in regard to European 
stock, Mackintosh says : “Canadian immigration policy before the war 
was aggressive and positive. The desirability of the country for settle* 
ment was widely and continuously advertised in the United States and 
Europe. Steamship and railway companies vied with each other in 
offering cheap transportation and in some periods in earning govern- 
ment bonuses for bringing in settlers. After the war different con- 
ditions called forth different policies. There had been much questioning 
of the desirability of induced and assisted immigration. The occupa- 
tion of the whole of the open prairie made the problems of settlement 
more difficult and called for more assistance on the part of the govern- 
ment or more capital on the part of the immigrant. On the other hand, 
hopes of a new era in many countries and more generous provision of 
social assistance reduced some of the incentives to immigration. 

“Until 1930 assistance was given jointly by the British and Canadian 
governments to agricultural farm w'orkers and domestic servants from 
Great Britain, and under the so-callcd 3,000-family scheme the British 
government advanced money to equip families for farm vSettlement, No 
government assistance was given to immigrants from the continent of 
Europe, and, in general, immigrants who wtre assisted by their own 
governments were discouraged. Industrial w’^orkers were excluded, but 
agricultural and domestic workers were accepted. 

“Greater encc>uragcment was given to immigrants from northern than 
from southern Europe, and Canadian medical and civil officers were 
stationed at Pans, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, Danzig, and Riga, 
The active encouragement of immigration was left mainly to the two 
great railway systems both of w’hich were interested in the increased 
traffic that increased agricultuial population w^ould bring, and both were 
also owners of agricultural lands. 

“In 1930 immigration of all except dependents of heads of families 
already established in Canada was suspended and up to the present [1937] 
has not been revived. Opposition to immigration has, in general, 
however, been based wholly on the degree of industrial and agricultural 
depression. Aside from the interests of specific groups, it has been 

la Tb« Canada Ytar Book, 1939, p 159. 
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generally appreciated that in a period of contracting employment and 
occupational opportunities the task of adjustment confronting the im- 
migrant is too great both for him and for the community to which he 
comes. Adjustments that arc easily accomplished in periods of ex- 
pansion are difficult or impossible in the face of contraction. 

Ml Mackintosh, op, rit., pp. 80-81 See also Pngland, Robert, Th Colom^^atton of WtsUrn Canada f A Study 
of CmUmporary L^nd Setiltmtnf, i8H~1934, London, 1936. 

13. united states 

A recent report of the National Resources Committee provides most 
valuable documentation^ of the various phases of the population problem 
of the United States and has been used as a basis for the following dis- 
cussion. 

Trend of the National Population : The era of population expansion in 
the United States has apparently come to an end and the country is 
slowly approaching a period of stationary or of decreasing population. 
Crude rates of natural increase indicate this slowing down of the growth^ 
and more refined statistical methods clearly confirm this tendency. 

The most recent estimates of the future population, prepared for the 
Committee by Thompson and Whelpton,^ are based on three sets of 
assumptions for birth rates, death rates and immigration : (1) medium 
mortality, low fertility, no immigration ; (2) medium mortality, medium 
fertility, no immigration ; (3) medium mortality, medium fertility, and a 
net immigration of 100,000 annually after 1940. Using hypothesis 1, 
a population maximum of 139,457,000 would be reached in 1960, after 
which the population would decrease. According to hypothesis 2, the 
population would continue to grow at a constantly decreasing rate, and 
a peak of 153,000,000 would be reached in 1980. With hypothesis 3, 
the population would reach a maximum of 158,335,000 in 1980. 

TABLE 72. UNITED STATES: POPULATION, AMOUNT OF INCREASE 
AND PER CENT OF INCREASE® 


Year 

Population 
(Thousands ) 

Incrpase ! 

(Thousands) 

DfCFNNIAI. PERCFNrACE 
OP Increase 

1890 

63,056 



1900 

76,129 

13,073 

20.7 

1910 

92,267 

16,138 

21.2 

1920 

107,190 

14,923 

16.2 

1930 

1 123,091 

15,901 

14.8 

1935 (a) 

127,521 (a) 

4,4.30 (a) 

7.2 (a) 


(a) 5>ycar interval. 


Population Distribution : The four m ain forces that i nfluence the d is- 
tribution of populatipn of Unit^^^taf cs'"'aTF“ im 
3eatE"^ d inter tSi mi gration. TheTi rst oTT liese forces brought peop le 

1 Tbi Problems of a Chafts,itig Population, Report of the Oimnuttec on Population Problcmb to the National Re- 
sources Committee, May 193B Sec also *‘Thc American People Studies m Population,” Ibe Annals of tbe 
American Acad^nty of Political and Social Science, Vol. 188, November 1936. 

® Thompson, W. S , and Wiclpton P K , of the Senpps Poundation for Re^cardt in Population Problems. 

* Tbe Problems of a Changing Population, p 21 Tlic population 6^re» arc midyear estimates, f'or that reason 
the figure for 1930 differs from the census, which reports 122,775,(KK). According to Dept, of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Summary of Preliminary Population Figures for the United States — 1940, the total population on April 
1, 1940, was 131,409,881, tlie increase l^twccn the 1930 and 1940 censuses was 8,634,835, and the per occu 
of increase m that period was 7.0%. 
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to points along the whole Atlan tic^, thef to .ariSM of eT-> 
grimSlglSSusSml opp^^ in thc^otth ^^tn 

secon fcy^nccntr ation i n o^ t (for example^ 

fSe^lIilSdlc St^es an3^ Tar W est), jg the rate of i^tural 

inci'BS&S ISr'fEc pop3[at^^^ of various TcgiQX\K, aQd.jQQ mrnurit^^ 
ten3e3"Tbwairaccumula^^ o f popula tion in the most rura l ^i^ions 
5FTEe""cbunfgr“ The differentiarnamraTnicrease is a very actlv^Torce 
i£ contrast to Immlgratfbnj ^icElajagwI rclauvdy limniiMirtahtr i/ 
rnternal migration is the factor which constantly modifies the agglo- 
meration of people that would otherwise be a consequence of immigra- 
tion or of differential natural increase. Two mam movements have 
predominated: (1) the movement to new landsj mines and jobs jnj:he 
West — across the AIlegBcny Wountams into the valleys, of the OWo 
and Mississ iTO the prairies to the Pacific coast and^ last^ to the 

cl5‘J^^hirng oelt on the Great Plains; (2^ the movement to industrial 
a§3^commSa3t*'C0lT^ In various parts bribe "nation, but espe- 

cially to the''TlvIiddIe Atlahfrc SfaTesJTbulhefh ^STe^^"EhgTan3J the Great 
Lakes and sections of the Pacific Coast. 


TABLE 73. CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES: REGIONAL 
DlSTRIBUnON OF THE POPULATION, 1910-1940* 


Rfgions 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

New England 

6,552,681 

710 
' • t /O 

7,400,909 

7.0% 

8,166,341 

1 6.7% 

8,426,566 

6 4% 

Middle Atlantic 

19,315.892 
21 0 % 

22,261,144 

21 . 1 % 

26.260.750 

! 21.4% 

27,419,893 

20.9% 

East North Central 

18,250,621 

19.8% 

21.475,543 

20.3% 

25,297,185 

20 . 6 % 

26,550,823 

20 . 2 % 

West North Central ; 

11,637,921 
12 7% 

12,544,249 

11-9% 

13,296,915 

10.8% 

I 13,490,492 
10.3% 

South Atlantic 

12,194,895 

13,3% 

13,990,272 

13 . 20 ^, 

15,793, S89 
12 9% 

17,771,099 

13.5% 

East South Central 

8,409,901 

9 1% 1 

8,893,307 

8 4% 

9,887,214 

8 . 1 % 

10,762,967 

8 . 2 % 

West South Central 

8,784,534 

9 6 % 

10,242,224 

9.7% 

12,176,830 

9.9% 

13,052.218 

9.9% 

Mountain 

2,633,517 1 
2.9% 1 

3,336,101 

3.2% 

3,701,789 

3.0% 

4,128.042 

3.1% 

Pacific 

4,192,304 

4 6 % 

5,566,871 

5.3% 

8,194,433 

6.7% 

9,682,781 

7.4% 

Total of State Figures 

■ 

•• 


131,284,881 

Allowance for supplemental 
not distributed b) States 

i 

... 

... 

125,000 

Continental United States 

91,972,266 

105,710,620 

122,775,046 

131,409,881 


4 Statistteal Absiraet of the United States for 1910, 1920 and 1930, Summary of Preliminary Pij^es . foe 1940* 
Pcfccntages for 1940 aw taken ovttr total of stale figures. All 1940 figures arc preliminary. 
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la teomt decades the domiimnt diaractetistks of internal imgmtioa 
have been the movement from firms to dries and an opposite one from 
dries to j6axms/ villages and small towns. A spedal feature is the migra- 
tion of negroes from the rural areas of the South to the industrial centers 
of the North. Before the Civil War 92% of the total negro population 
of the country lived in the South whereas, in 1930, 20% were found in 
the North. 

'The serious drought^ and wind erosion that affected large sections of 
the Great Plains states caused a great migration of drought refugees 
westward to California, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. To escape 
these drought and erosion conditions, more than 200,000 persons must 
have left the Great Plains region in the years 1930-37. The drought 
refugees who moved into California came largely from the states of the 
“dust bowl” (Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas) while those w^bo moved 
to the Pacific Northwest came principally from the north, the area of 
greatest drought intensity (Montana and the Dakotas).® 

The Great Plains is not the only region that suffers from the results 
of soil and wind erosion. In many parts of the country mismanagement 
of the land has caused loss of the topsoil, soil depletion and severe 
erosion so that considerable changes in the distribution of the population 
have to be made as poor farm areas are turned over to forest use or to 
a pastoral economy. 

Among the Western states California has attracted the greatest num- 
ber of native-born Americans. “The greatest single movement in the 
entire history of the country, one of the greatest of the world, has been 
the migration to California in the last decade [1920-30].”’ That this 
movement has not yet come to an end is shown m the above discussion 
of the drought migration of the present decade. 

Raaal Composition of the 'Population: The cen sus of 1930 shows that 
the population of the United States — exUasIve^" oFoii'tl yrh^ terriiories 
and posTesiio^ nHH^^O % white an d aim osr^ 10% negro, w h ile al l 
other racial groups (including Mexicans, In3Tans, Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipi noT"ahda others) amount to only 1. 7% o f the tota l. The 

Mexicans, defined as a separate race "lor the first time by the census of 
1930, include all individuals who were born in Mexico, or whose parents 
were born there, and arc not definitely white, negro, Indian, Chinese or 
Japanese. 

It is a common belief that the negro population increases more rapidly 
than the white but actually, since the date of the first census in 1790, 
the negro population has increased only about onc-half to two-thirds 
as fast as the white population. In 1790 the negroes represented one- 
fifth of the population and in 1930 one-tenth. Very important is the 
fact that negro women in the North are only two-thirds as fertile as 

fi Rainfall on the Great Plains was subnormal in 1930, 1931, 1953, 1954 and 1936 'Phe years 1934 and 1936 
were years of intense drought Sec Cronin, I rancis D , and IJerrs How mi W , dwr af InUmt Drouj^ht Otsirtss^ 
Wl^A Research Pulictm, Series V, No 1, Washington, 1937 , and 1 aeulicr, Conrad, .md ^Faylor, Cjarl C., i/w PfopU 
of the Drought States, WPA Research Bulletin, Serns V, No 2, Washington, 1957. 

• Migration of Worhrs, Pttlnninary Report of the Secretary ol Labor, Washington, 1938, Vol I, Chapter VL 
See also Webb, John N .anil Broun, Malcolm, Mmant i amtlus, WPA Rest arch iVfonogi iph XVIJI, Waslimgton, 
1938, and Livclv, C P and larubcr, C , K*fray Migration in tbf \>nittd Statei, WPA Rcatarch Monograph XJX, 
Washington, 1939 

Thornthwaite, C Warren, Jntemal Migration in the Vmttd Siatrt^ Philadclplna, 1934, p, 18. 
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tiio$e in the Sondx, wWcJi would lead to a dcctcasc ^ the negro |>o- 
puJation of the North provided no further migration from the South 
took place, 

TABLE 74. CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES : RAQAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE POPULATION* 


Race 

1910 

/o 

1920 

% 

1930 

0/ 

/o 

White 

81,731,957 

88.9 

94,820,915 

89,7 

108,864,207 

88.7 

Negro 

9,827,763 

10.7 

10,463,131 

9.90 

11,891,143 

9.7 

Mexican (a) 





1,422,533 

1.2 

Indian 

265,683 ^ 

0.3 

2H437 

6.2 

332,397 

0.3 

Chinese 

71,531 ^ 

01 

61,639 

0.1 

74,954 

0.1 

Japanese 

72,157 ' 

0.1 

111,010 

0.1 

138,834 

0,1 

All other (h) 

3,175 ' 

i 

9,48ft ' 


50,978 



(ft) Included in Whites until 1930 

(b) Includes Iihptnos, Hindus, Koreans, Hawaiians, Malaya, Siamese, Samoans and Maons. 


Immigration: The recent trend of diminishing immigration into the 
United States is shown in the first column of Table 75. This shows 
an excess of immigrants over emigrants through 1931, an excess of 
emigrants for 1932 to 1935 and, in 1936, 1937 and 1938, once more an 
excess of immigrants. The same table also shows the trend and dis- 
tribution of immigration by regions and countries. Prac tically all im- 
migrants come from Europe and the Western HemispEcfe^ " 

TABLE 75. UNITED STATES: NET IMMIGRATION FROM OR NET 
EMIGRATION TO VARIOUS REGIONS, 1910-1938* 


PtlUOD 

All ( Ol NIRTVS 
ISfl I 1 DTNf. 
OtHFP'j 

i 

Li'^ftopr 

Latin Amlrica 

( ANADA AND 

NLUPOt/NDlAKD 

AUbTKAl JA 
AND NfW 

Zealand 

1 China 

1 Japan 

1910-1914 lotal 

3,731,809 

3,348,132 

276,754 

2,487 

i * 2.3S7 

1 ' - 

I 19,872 

'\nnual \verftge 

740,162 

609,626 

55,351 

497 

1 - 471 

[ 3,974 

1920-1924 Foial 

1,881,616 

1,028,684 1 

802,947 

3,654 

! 246 

20,620 

Annual Average 

376,323 

205,737 1 

160,589 

1 731 

4«) 

4,m 

1925-1929 Total 

1 n 1,164 

494,435 1 

643,926 

693 

- 10,645 

- 2,234 

Annual \veragc 

226,233 

98 887 

128,785 

139 

- 2,129 

- 447 

1930*1934 Toul 

91,263 

73.428 

28,984 

1,004 

- 12,329 

~ 2,286 

^nnuftl Average 

18,253 

14.686 

5,797 

201 

- 2,466 

- 457 

1930 

191,059 

117,900 

72,331 

668 

* 1,862 

198 

1931 

35.257 

28,774 

6 873 

393 

-- 2,225 

46 

1932 

67.719 

31,522 

- 33.207 

56 

- 2.634 

» 287 

1933 

- 57.013 

- 35,308 

- 16,483 

- 82 

- 3.403 

-* 999 

1934 

- 10,301 

- 6,416 i 

~ 530 

- 31 

- 2,185 

- *^56 

1935 

- 3,878(4} 

2,^64 

347 

- 63 

~ 1,802 

- 693 

1930 

512 

3,813 

1,377 

- 7 

- 1,375 

- 760 

1937 I 

23,508 ! 

17,605 

9,548 

-** 29 ! 

~ 1,515 

631 

1938 

42,685 1 

31,310 

12,391 

101 

59 

- 633 


(a) 'rhis net ctniffration which dcKs not 3pf)car m the fi«?:urcs by rej?ions is the result of a transfer population 
from tlic United Smtes to the Philippines, not conhidered as emigration prior to May I, 1934 

Table 76 gives the number of foreign-born residents from Pacific 
countries who were living m the United States in 1910, 1920 and 1930, 
The growth of the Mexican population is remarkable, 

* Statistual Ahttraci of the Vmt«d States 

• Figures ior tlie years 1910*1929 arc from the luommte hiandhook of the Pacifk Area, while later figure* 
quoted from the Statist teal Abstmet of the United States 
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Policy: The period of fedcrdl control over immigration 
began in 1882 when Congress passed the first law of limiting character 
and introduced a federal head tax to cover the expense of supervising 
the entry of aliens. The law of 1882 provided for the rejection of 
foreign convicts (except those held guilty of political offenses)^ lunatics, 
idiots and persons likely to become public charges. After 1882 prac- 
tically every new law added to the classes of those ineligible for ad- 
mission or to the causes for deportation. For example, the Act of 
February 26, 1885, known as the Alien Contract Labor Law, forbade 
the immigration of aliens under contract of labor. A literacy test was 
incorporated in the immigration law of February 5, 1917, directed 
against immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. 


TABLE 76. UNITED STATES: RESIDENTS, IN 1910, 1920 AND 1930, 
BORN IN PACIFIC COUNTRIES^o 


Classification 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Canadians 1 

1.204,637 

1,124,925 

1,286,389 

Mexicans 

221,915 

486,418 

641,462 

Central and South Americans i 

9,964 

23,463 

44,137 

Pacific Islands (a) 

2,415 

3,712 

4,527 

Australians (a) 

9,035 

10,914 

12,816 

Japanese 

67,744 

81,302 

70,993 

Chinese 

56,756 

43,560 1 

46,129 

Filipinos 



56,083 (b) 

Russians (c) 

1,184,412 

1,400,489 

1,153,624 


(a) i tfttrnth Ctmus of the Ihithcl 19J0^ l^optdatun, \ ol H, p 2^^. 

(b) 1 asker, Bruno, f tltpino Immiifraiton, p 

(c) Figure for 1910 includes people frinn fistonia, Latvia and Lithuania, figurc for 1920 includes jicrsons Irotn 
Estonia and Latvia 

Most important of all are the so-called quota laws, which combine 
the principle of qualitative selection with quantitative restriction. The 
first quota act was in force from June 3, 1921, to June 30, 1924. This 
law' limited the number of immigrants admissible from any nationality 
not previously excluded (such as Chinese, Hindus, etc.) to ^>f 
foreign-born residents of that nationality in the United States in 1910. 
The object of this measure was to discourage immigration of aliens 
from those countries of southern and eastern Piurope which, prior to 
1910, had not yet sent migrants to the United States. The quota law 
of 1921 permitted the admission of only 357,803 persons in any one 
year. 

The Immigration Law of May 26, 1924, superseded that of 1921 and, 
together with the basic immigration law of 1917, it controls and re- 
gulates today’s immigration into the Umted States. Tlie total number 
of persons eligible for admission in any one year was reduced to 164,667, 
because the census figures of foreign-born persons in 1890 were used 
as a basis for computation and the percentage was reduced from 3 to 2. 

Since July 1, 1929, the “national origins’’ quota has been in use. 
The formula of the national origins plan is as follows : the annual quota 

10 Itatifttpal Abstract of the Vnsted Sfata, 
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isatiomUty fat the fiscal year shall be ^ number^ which beats the 
game ratio to 150^000 as the number of inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920 having that national origin bore to the total number of 
inhabitants in 1920; but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 
100. This restriction^ however, does not apply to Gmada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Haiti, the countries of Central and South America or United 
States dependencies. 

An executive order of September 1930 instructed consular officers to 
take into account depression conditions in the application of the clause 
excluding persons likely to become public charges. As a result of this 
policy, the number of aliens admitted to the United States during the 
years 1931-32 to 1934-35 were actually less than the number of aliens 
departing. In the three following years there was a small net immigra- 
tion, in large part the result of political and racial persecution in Europe. 

Immigration Policy with regard to Asiatics: Opposition to Chinese 
immigrants originated in California. In 1882 Congress passed a law 
suspending the entry of Chinese laborers for ten years, after which the 
suspension was extended for another ten years. The law of April 29, 
1902, amended on April 27, 1904, indefinitely prohibited the immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers. This law, in combination with a section of 
the law of May 26, 1924, controls immigration from China, which has 
been ver}^ limited ever since. 

The only Chinese admitted permanently are returning residents, 
ministers, professors together with their wives and children, and the 
Chinese wives of American citizens, provided the marriage took place 
before July 1, 1924. Government officials and their families, attendants 
and servants, merchants, tourists and students may enter temporarily. 

Also excluded from the United States are Japanese, Koreans, Hindus, 
etc. Filipinos will be prevented from immigrating after 1946, when 
the Philippine Islands become independent. 

Discriminating measures against Japanese were taken in California 
especially. The ‘^Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1908 between the United 
States and Japan regulated the immigration of Japanese. Japan under- 
took not to issue passports to continental United States to laborers, 
except to those who had previously lived in the United States and to 
parents, wives and children (under twenty years of age) of such persons. 
In 1920 the Japanese Government voluntarily stopped the issue of 
passports to “picture-brides.” The 1924 law, by unilateral action, in- 
cluded Japanese among those prohibited from entry because of their 
ineligibility to become American citizens. Since 1924 Japanese have 
been treated the same way as Chinese and their immigration has been 
very limited. 

Since the early days of immigration the people of the United States 
have considered the latest arrivals as the least desirable. Fear of the 
immigrant as a competitor on the labor market is the chief factor in 
the opposition to immigration. 



CHAPTER II 


Land Utilization and Land Tenure 

A. INTRODUCTION 

There arc two main types of relationship between man and land. One 
is land utilization, land as a direct supplier of human needs, furnishing 
raw^ihaterials, food, shelter and standing room. The other is land tenure, 
the relations established among men to determine their varying rights in 
the use of land.^ 

It is not possible to make an adequate study of land utilization with- 
out taking into consideration land tenure, nor can land tenure be studied 
apart from land utilization. Any system of land tenure has a very de- 
finite effect upon the use of the land and can aid or hinder improvements 
in techniques of land use. “A farmer tied to his land by necessity or 
affection keeps a better guard over the soil than the flitting tenant/^® 
On the other hand, certain forms of land utilization have led to the in- 
troduction of particular land tenure systems, have forced changes in 
existing systems or have prevented the development of certain systems. 
In arid regions, for example, where agriculture is dependent upon irriga- 
tion, strict control over the action of individual cultivators is necessary. 
This led to despotic feudalism in such civilizations as those of ancient 
Egypt or Mesopotamia, where the salinization and alkaiinization that 
disturb modern, privately operated irrigation schemes^ were avoided, 

hand Utili:(ation : Land utilization studies deal with the land resources 
of a geographical or of a political unit. Such studies may attempt to 
examine and explain existing uses of land, or they may go one step far- 
ther and try to plan the land utilization of a geographical or political 
unit by determining through surveys the best economic uses to which 
the land can be put.^ 

Classes of hand Use : One may classify land use as follows * 
(t) agricultural,, (2) livestock industry, (3) forestry, (4) mining, (5) recrea- 
tion and (6) settlement (rural and urban, roads, railroads, etc.). We are 
espeaafly ' concerned here with the first three of these land uses, which 
are the most extensive, without overlooking the fact that the mining re- 
sources of a country, for example, concentrated in a small area, can be 
of infinitely greater importance to the economic life of the country than 

t Keieartb tn Ap^kultural Land Tenure Uopt and Method^ prepared under the direrction of the Advisory Committee 
on Stveial atid Economic Research in Agriculture, Scjcial Science Research Council, Bull. No 20, New York, 
1933. pp. 1-2. 

Jacks, G. V , and Whyte, R, O., l^amshtn^ l^nds, A World Sun^e^ oj Sot! Sroston, New York, 1939, p 303 
S A short artide, “.Sr>cial Aspects of Pedology,'* m Soils and herUlrsptrs^ Vol. II, 1939, pp, 49-51, points out the 
Connection between systems of Itind tenure and soil type* ' 

^ j^sbetg, Carl L,, Land Utdi^aiton ltmstt9,attons and imr Bearing on Intermtional Relations, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Honolulu, 1933 Cieographical literature, especially such magazines as tlic GtograpbtsaJ Kem» and 
Heammk Geography, arc rich sources of land utilization studies. 
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its forests, although the latter may cover a large percci^tage of the total 
area. It is important to know what percentage of a country is or can 
be used by one of the three great space users and how much is waste 
land that cannot be utilized. 

Forestry, agriculture and the livestock industry compete for the land 
surface. Two or more uses may be alternative, competitive, combined, 
or may follow one another in close succession. Forest land is often : 
used for recreational purposes and for grazing. In some regions, espe** 
cially in marginal ones, restricting natural or economic conditions make ‘ 
only one use possible. | 

There are areas in which : (a) forest, crops and pasture are competitive | 
uses ; (b) crops and pasture arc competitive uses ; (c) forest and pasture I 
are competitive or joint uses ; (d) pasture is the only possible use ; (c) \ 
forest is the only possible use ; (f) the land has none of these three uses ^ 
— it is waste land,^ 

pac/ors Determining Land Use : Land utjliaaUQP is controlled by such 
limiting physical factors as topograpjEiy (land forms and degree and ex- 
posure of slopes), climatic conditions (length of the growing season, 
dates of occurrence of severe spring and fall frosts, amount and distribu- 
tion of precipitation, etc.), the character and quabty of the soil and the ^ 
type of vegetation.® These physical factors impose limits especially upon ^ 
agricultural land utilization, limitations which can be removed to a 
certain degree, however, by man. Terracing and contour-ploughing i 
make the utilization of slopes possible ; the development of carJy-matur- 
ing or drought-resistant crops, dry farming, irrigation, drainage and ^ 
terracing overcome climatic limitations; while fertilizers, crop rotation 
and proper tillage correct unfavorable soil conditions. 

I'he actual modes of land use depend ultimately upon human wants, 
be they those of the land user himself or of a distant market. Other 
decisive variants arc dietary habits and taboos,’^ the cultural level and 
the technical ability of the inhabitants of the land, population density 
and such economic factors as availability of capital, costs of transporta- 
tion, tariff policies, standard of living and the cost and supply of labor. 

“The utilization of the land in any country at a given moment is a 
highly complex effect of many causes”® and the change of one or the 
other of these causes may have far-reaching results that would com- 
pletely revolutionize the land use. One has only to recall how refrigera- 
tion made possible the development of a dairy industry in New Zea- 
land, formerly a sheep-raismg country, or how the introduction of elabo- 
rate farm machinery changed land utilization in the United States, wherd 
thousands and thousands of acres, belonging to hill farms and formerly 
used for crops and pasture, reverted to forest, while at the same time 

* Retea*^fb w Amrultural 1 jind Vftitx^Uon^ \copf and ntepared under the direction of the Advisory f ora- 

rmttcc on Social and J cotiomic Research m Airriculturc, Sttcul Scicnu Research Council, Bull No 2, New ork, 
1931, p 16 

® Baker, O 1 , “ The Increasing Importance of the Physical Cxinditions in Deremumnj? the UnlirAtion of 1 and 
for \ftricultural and 1 orest Prc»duction m die bnitcd States,” Annals of (be ^loanatean of Amiruan Geograpbers ^ 
Vol XI, pp 17-46 

7 In parts of the Orient where religion forbids the consumption of beef or dairy products, very Imlc land is 
used for pasture, while on the <itlKr hilhd certain Aitiom herdsmen l(K>k upon agriculture as a pursuit unworthy 
of a free man 

® Wftdham, S M , and Wood, O. I , 1 Mnd Vtth:iatton tn 4u(traiw, issued by the Australian Institutr of loterv 
national Affairs, under the auspices of die Institute of Pacific Relations, 1939, p. 1 
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Aoustatte o£ acrc5$ of pastute laad in the Great Plains were broaght 
imder drought-resiatant sorghums and wheat of low moisture demand, 
a step later regretted by many a ploughman who was driven from die 
land by erosion and drought and had to plead for government help to 
bring the land back under pasture. Breeding of drought- or cold* 
resisting plants pushes back the frontiers of cultivation set by climate. 
Vernalization of small grains shortens the growing period of the grain, 
which is of enormous importance to such countries as the U.S.S.R. and 
Canada because it moves the polar limits of small grains northward and 
permits agriculture where formerly the forester, lumberman and trapper 
were the masters. 

Cultivabilitj : It is very difficult if not impossible to estimate the amount 
of cultivable land on the earth, as there is no common conception of 
cultivability, Cultivability or arability must be viewed “in terms of the 
people involved in the use of the land.’'® The concept of cultivability 
of a self-sufficient Chinese or Japanese peasant necessarily differs greatly 
from that of an Australian or American farmer working for the world 
market. Improvements in agricultural technique or implements, price 
changes, the invention of substitutes replacing agricultural products, 
etc., affect the criteria of cultivability. This works both ways ; in 
some instances it enlarges and in others it reduces the area under 
cultivation. 

Classification of Land Utiliz^ation : Various attempts have been made to 
analyse and explain the geographical distribution of forms of land utiliza- 
tion. A classic example is von Thiinen’s theory of location.^® In his 
hypothetical “isolated state” location, i.e. distance from the center of 
consumption, is the only factor that determines the mode of land use. 
He finds that bulky products of relatively low value or products that 
spoil easily have to be produced near the center of consumption, whereas 
commodities of high value can stand high transportation costs and are 
therefore found at a considerable distance from the center. Tlie various 
types of land use arrange themselves in belts around the city lying in the 
center of the isolated state, these concentric belts decreasing in the in- 
tensity of their land utilization in direct ratio to their distance from the 
center. One is surprised to find that, because of the bulkiness and low 
value of lumber, forestry is practiced in the second belt, following im- 
mediately upon the trucking and dairying belt. 

Von Thiinen’s study is entirely theoretical ; he himself very seldom 
refers to actual cases where land utilisation becomes less intensive due 
to increasing distance from centers of consumption. Both geographers^^ 
and economists, however, have pointed out the actual existence of belts 
such as those described by von Thiinen in his hypothetical isolated state* 
An excellent illustration of the influence of a city upon the agriculture 
of the surrounding country has been described in the case of Louisville, 

Kentucky .^2 

® Zimmermann, fcrich W, World Resour ers atui Indusirstt, New York, 1933, p 88, footnote 15. 

10 Tbiincn, Johann 1 Jc-innch von, Der uohtrU Stoat tn he::^tebung auf iMnduutsebaft und KattonalokommOt Ham* 
Imtg nnd Rostock, 18<)3 

19^ ^*'^32^5^ Wirtschuftagcographische Glicdcrung Mcxikos,’* } estschnft Jdr Aljnd Pbilippmn^ Letpffiig, 

U. S. JDcpt. of Agriculture, Bull No. 678 Tb* Influence of a Ctfy on har/utn^ii, Washington, 1918. 
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Tabk 1 shows an increase in the ske of the farms, bnt a decrease in 
land values and rents as one leaves the city. While truck crops and 
potatoes supply 68% of all receipts in the first xone, they account for 
only 20% fifteen miles or more away from the city. 


TABLE 1. LAND UTILIZATION: THE INFLUENCE OF THE CITY 
ON AGRICULTURE^* 


1 

DjSTAN'CR f«om Louis- 
VILIX, KKNIUCKY 

SiZF or 
Farm 
( tn acres) 

Rfnt of 
Land 
per acre 
(m doliars) 

Valuf of 
Lano 
per acre 
(tn dollars) 

PrarpNiAGF of RrciiPTS From: 

Truck and 
Potatt>es 

Dairy 

Other 

6 miles ot less 

102 

11.85 

312 

68 

10 

22 

9-11 miles 

221 

5.59 

110 

35 

12 

53 

12-14 „ 

256 

5.37 

106 

34 

20 

46 

15 miles or more 

257 

4.66 

95 

20 

27 

53 

All farms 

211 

6.80 

158 

38 

18 

44 


Geographers have frequently tried to classify the modes of land utiliza- 
tion, especially agriculture and the livestock industry, and to show their 
geographical distribution on maps. One of the most recent of these is 
the classification by Whittlesey/^ who lists thirteen major modes of land 
use, taking into consideration only the raising of crops and livestock. 
They are : 

(1) Nomadic herding, (2) livestock ranching, (3) shifting cultivation, 
(4) rudimental sedentary tillage, (5) intensive subsistence tillage, rice 
dominant, (6) intensive subsistence tillage, without paddy rice, (7) com- 
mercial plantation crop tillage, (8) Mediterranean agriculture, (9) com- 
mercial grain farming, (10) commercial livestock and crop farming, (11) 
subsistence crop and livestock farming, (12) commercial dairy farming 
and (13) specialized hoiticulture. 

In the Far East intensive subsistence tillage is the dominant form of 
land use. Where the growing season is long enough and water is avail- 
able in sufficient quantity, paddy rice is the most important cereal, yield- 
ing more grain per acre than any other crop. ELxtremcly high densities 
characterize the irrigable deltas, flood plains and coastal plains of Eastern 
and Southeastern Asia. Most of the work is done by hand ; animal 
labor IS not used for much more than plowing and hauling. Modern 
machinery is unknown. In addition to the native peasant who practices 
an intensive subsistence tillage, wx find in parts of the Philippines, Indo- 
China, British Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies entrepreneurs 
engaged in commercial plantation crop tillage. In remote and moun- 
tainous forest regions the shifting cultivator ekes out his meager living 
by cultivating small patches for one, two or three years. As soon as 
his yields decline he abandons his old field, which then reverts to forest, 
and burns off a new clearing. 


^8 A# quoted jUj Ely* R. T., and Webrwein, G. S., Ijtttd EmnomtcJ^ Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1928, p. 49, 

H Whittlesey, Derwent, ‘‘Major Agricultural Region® of the Barth,” AnmU of the Assma^tm of Atnerkm 
Gooiraptmrs, Vol. XXVI, 1936, pp, 199-240. 
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Thett can hardly be a greater coatrast than that between Oriental 
and Western agricultural land uses as the latter is practiced in Australia^ 
New 2ealand^ Canada and the United States. All of these countries 
are youngs recently settled^ thinly peopled, with an agriculture which 
is highly commercialized and is characterized by a wide use of mechanical 
energy. The machine reduces man and animal labor requirements to 
a minimum and makes large surpluses possible, because the individual 
farmer can cultivate a much larger area than can the Oriental peasant 
and does not have to feed human or animal labor, but uses kerosene, 
gasoline and electricity to run his machinery. 

Destructive Laud Use and Land Consert^ation : In recent years we have 
become very much aware of the fact that in many parts of the world 
man, through his bad stewardship, is rapidly destroying the soil cover 
by accelerating the process of erosion, “Geological erosion” or de- 
nudation is a normal process, “without which the world would have 
died long ago.”^® Under normal conditions there exists a balance be- 
tween soil formation and the removal of worn-out soil through denuda- 
tion. But whenever this balance is disturbed because of improvident 
land use — deforestation, over-grazing or the improper cultivation of 
slopes or sloping fields — the denudation process is accelerated to such 
a degree that the soil-forming process cannot keep abreast of it, a situa- 
tion which is commonly known as soil erosion. 

A comparison of Japan with North and Central China illustrates most 
dramatically the tragic results of man^s continuous misuse of the land. 
Although the Chinese have long recognized the connection between 
deforestation and soil erosion — a Chinese proverb says “mountains ex- 
hausted of forests are washed bare by torrents” — the Chinese peasant 
destroyed the forest vegetation of his mountains and hills in order to 
obtain fuel, building material and additional land whenever land became 
scarce as a result of population increase. Today the mountains and the 
hill regions of northern China arc completely denuded of their soil and 
badly dissected by gullies, and the rivers are choked with silt, causing 
catastrophic floods in the densely settled plains. The floods, for example, 
of the Yellow River are not caused by the quantity of water that has 
to be carried to the sea, but by the fact that the river receives too much 
water at one time and by the enormous amount of silt that burdens it. 
The silt deposits have raised the river so that it flows for long distances 
between embankments above the level of the surrounding plain. The 
denuded slopes have lost their water-absorbing and water- retaining 
capacity so that the rain water runs off immediately and, if the rains are 
heavy enough, floods are inevitable — whereas formerly rain water would 
reach the river only gradually. 

Today it is generally recognized that it will be impossible to control 
the Yellow River merely by means of engineering m the plains. Only 
soil conservation — ^that is, large-scale reforestation measures — in the 
mountain and hill country upstream will help, a task which seems super- 
human. 

15 For a Sumy of conditions in Pacific countries «cc Jacks, G. X' , and Whyte, II. O , Erosion and Soil Constr^ 
vafton, Hcrba^jfc Publication Scries, Bull No 25. 1938 

Jacks, G. V., and Whyte, R. O.. Vanssbmg Lands, A World furrsy of Soil Erosion, New York, 1939, p. 3. 
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Centel an4 SouA China have also lost a large part pi the fotest and 
soil cover, but innumerable terraces have checked erosion quite eSective- 
ly in areas where rice is grown. 

Japan is a mountainous country with very Bttle level land ; the popular 
tion density is so high that every arable square foot has to be used in- 
tensively. In contrast to the Chinese, however, the Japanese have not 
only recognized the danger of mountain deforestation and erosion, but 
they have done everything possible to protect the forest cover. Where 
slopes were deforested in the past, conservation measures have been ap- 
plied to re-establish a vegetation cover in order to check erosion which 
otherwise would endanger the rice fields below.^^ Land utilization in 
Japan today is so well adjusted to the physical conditions of the country 
that there is practically no soil erosion going on. 

During the course of centuries the farmers of northwestern Europe 
developed methods of land use well suited to their land, but the same 
European farmers gutted the lands of the New World, i.e. the Western 
Hemisphere, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The abundant 
supply of new land and the ease with which it could, and in some coun- 
tries still can, be obtained seemed to make the practice of conservative 
husbandry superfluous. They misused the land to such an extent that 
over wide areas its productive capacity has been greatly reduced if not 
completely destrfiycd.^^ 

The destruction of the land and its resources will continue until land 
utilization practices are adjusted to the respective natural environment;^® 
mere mechanical anti-erosion measures do not go to the root of the prob- 
lem. This does not mean, however, that the use of such mechanical 
devices is not valuable in the fight for the conservation of a nation^s 
most priceless possession. The complete reorganization of the land use 
of a country is an extremely difficult task-® and requites careful and intel- 
ligent planning on the part of the authorities and cooperation on the 
part of the farmers. If this cooperation cannot be obtained it will be 
necessary to enforce the changes by law, m order to protect the future 
of the country. The realization is spreading that the individual cannot 
claim the right to do with his land as he pleases because he may not only 
ruin his own land but also that of his neighbors. 

The necessity for the development of conservation measures and 
proper land use methods exists not only in the temperate zone but also 
in tropical countries, especially in those where shifting cultivation, a pri- 
mitive form of figid-fprest economy, is practiced. ^ This form of land 
use is known in Latin America ^s ^conuco or milpa^ in the P Mlippines 
caifigw, in French Indo-China and Thailancf ray, in Malaysia as ladangf 


1’!' See Lowdermilk, W. C., ‘T.rosion Control in japan,” Or$««iaI hnpmfr, 1927, Vol 8, Ti, pp VI 3 , Detweilcr, 
S. B., “Ftfiy Years’ hxrwncncc Cnvcs japan Simple, liffcctivc Program,” SotJ Constrvatton, 1937, Vol. 3, pp 9-10; 
and Tokutaro Iltrata, On the Detfasiatfons oj Mountams m Japan, Department oi E ore.stry, Mjrustiv of AKtiCttltiare 
and Pofcstry, Tokyo, 1939. 

IS Sauer, Carl, “DcKtructive Fjcploitation m Modem Gilonial Pxoansion,” Comptes Kendus du Cnngret 
ttati&nal de Gh^raphte, Amsterdam, 19} 8, Ixidcn, 1938, Vol H, Section lllc, pp. 494-499 
Sec Mukcrjce, Radhakamal, The Reetofted Batemce of Man, University of Madras, 1938. 

SO “Great changes will have to be made in the kinds and qiianttttes ck crops produced, exported and imported 
bv different counttiet., internal and extemaJ trade relations and policies will be nftcctcd, and perhaps most signi- 
ficant of all, the conditKins of land tenure and occupancy upon which the social structure of a rivilucd community 
is founded, will have to be re-defined.” Jacks and Whyte, Vanishing Lands, p. 25 
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in Burma as famgyu aiid in Ceylon as chem?^'^ The shifting cultivator 
selects a piece of forest land, cuts and burns the vegetation during the 
dry season and raises from two to four crops on the clearing. His tool 
is the digging stick or the hoe, ineffective for the control of weeds and 
grasses. As soon as the weeds become too numerous and the yields 
decline, the farmer makes a new clearing ; the old one reverts ultimately 
to secondary forest if fires are kept out. Grasses such as Imperata 
oltata, Imperata cylindricay and Saccharum spontaneum rapidly invade the 
clearings. These grasses are very inflammable during the dry season. 
Fire does not affect their persistence, however, because of their manner of 
reproduction, whereas trees that may have escaped the first fire or young 
tree seedlings will be killed. The final result is that the grasses establish 
a complete hold over the land, and trees have no chance to invade the 
grassland as long as the grass fires continue to reappear. Without good 
ploughs and draft animals the native has no chance of bringing the grass- 
covered land under cultivation again. The repeated fire destroys the 
humus content and affects the soil structure.^^ explains the presence 

of extensive grasslands in the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Indo-China, the Philippines, and in Central and tropical parts of 
South America where the original vegetation was forest. 

As Jong as the population that practices shifting cultivation is small 
and as long as the land reverts to secondary forest there is no particularly 
great danger in this form of land use, but when the population increases 
and destroys the forests faster than they grow, or when grass takes the 
place of forest, then it becomes necessary to stop the continuation of 
this practice by teaching the natives better methods of cultivation which 
allow continuous use of the same plots, such as crop rotation, the use 
of the plough and animal labor. Where that is not possible foresters 
issue clearing-permits on land that has no merchantable lumber (the 
Philippines) or they employ the shifting cultivators by aiJowmg 
them to cultivate land that has been lumbered in return for the plant- 
ing of young trees (the so-called taungya system, first developed in 
Burma) 

J^and Tenure : Land tenure studies arc concerned with the rights of land 
use enjoyed by man and with the effects of these rights on the social and 
economic welfare of the individual and of socicty.'^^ These rights are 
defined by custom and by law, be it written or unwritten, and are jeal- 
ously guarded by those whom they favor. The land tenure concept of 
a people is fluid and is an expression of their culture or of their political 
organization. For that reason land tenure conditions change from 
country to country and sometimes even from region to region because of 
a different historical development.^s Land tenure systems are continu- 
ously undergoing changes, partly because of government intervention. 



Sec : Whjttlcr»ey, Derwent, “Shifting Cultivation,” heommk Geography, 1937, pp. 3S-52 , “Fixation of Shifting 
Cultivation,” i (onom/r Geography, 1937, pp 139- 134. 

*2 Freise, Fncdnch \X , “Unicrsuchungcn ubci chc Folgcn ckr Br.indwirisch'ift auf Tfopischcn Boden,” Per 
lr0penpfian:(*r, 42 jg. 19W, 1, pp 1-22 

23 Heskc, Frany, “Zicle und Wege det Tfopischcn Kolonialfoxstwirtschaft,” Kohma/forstlicbe Mttteilmgetif Vol, 
1, 1938, 1. pp. 80-114 

24 lieseauh m Aufuulhtral JLanfi 1 enure, at., p. 2 

26 See the vatioufc articles on “CatKi Tenute” in the hmydopedta of the Soaai Setemts, Vol. 9, pp. 73-127. 
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but mainly because of economic social forces. have only to 
think of Russia^ tsdiich in the last 80 years has expedcnccd three funda- 
mental changes in her agrarian structure. In 1861 the feudal system 
was displaced by the — 2 , communal open-field system — which in 
1906 was in turn replaced by the enclosures introduced by the agrarian 
reform of Stolypin. The Bolshevik Revolution ultimately brought 
complete collectivization. 

A comparison of Australia, Neu? Zealand, Canada and the United 
States shows striking differences in land tenure systems, even though 
all four countries are of British origin. The government of the United 
States hasS favored a policy of transferring the public domain very rapidly 
into private ownership, whereas Australia and New Zealand have retained 
a major share of the public domain, so that a high percentage of the 
land is held under lease. Canadian forests have remained public domain, 
a result of the policy of disposing of the timber by means of cutting 
licenses rather than by outright sale of the forest land. This makes it 
possible for the government to control the logging operations, a 
desirable procedure not possible in the United States. 

Western ideas of land ownership and land use differ widely from those 
of colonial peoples, so that the question of land ownership is the most 
serious and difficult one faced by all colonial powers. The idea of land 
as private property and therefore a saleable commodity is frequently 
foreign to these colonial peoples, many of whom hold their land com- 
munally. In some instances they recognize private ownership only of 
the plot on which their house stands and on which they have their garden 
and fruit trees. A great number of difficulties arose from the fact that 
white men considered all land that was not under actual cultivation as 
‘‘wild land’’' and declared it crowm or government property. This “wild 
land” was turned over to entrepreneurs and only much later was it dis- 
covered that this land had been utilized by the natives for one purpose 
or another. In Java, for example, the government is now making 
amends by buying back such land and turning it over to those 
peasants who are in great need of agricultural land. 

Today we see a general tendency in colonial areas of the Pacific to 
give the peasant legal security on his land, and in all colonies alienation 
of native land to non-natives is either entirely prohibited or has been 
placed under government control. 

Statistics on conditions of land ownership throw light on the social 
and economic status of a country and especially on that of its agricultural 
population : Wlio owns the land, those who actually till it or a few 
privileged families who lease it out to tenants ? What percentage of 
the land is held by large landowners and wloat by small landowners who 
themselves work as farmers ? What percentage of the agricultural po- 

t >ulation belongs to the tenant class ? What is the relationship between 
andlord and tenant ; what are the usual terms of the agreement between 
the two — cash tenancy or share tenancy ? Wliat is the average size of 
agricultural undertakings ? Tenancy is closely connected with the 
question of credit in rural regions, and usury is often the cause of tenancy 
—especially in Oriental countries. 
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% 1AK0 XrrmSCATION AHB lUAND TBKTOB DATA FOE 
morVIDUAt COUNTRIES 

When examining statistics on land utilization and land tenure one must 
always bear in mind the fact that the data on the various countries arc 
not based upon the same assumptions or principles. Different natural 
and economic conditions give tnem different meanings, so that much 
caution must be exercised in making comparisons or in drawing con- 
clusions that involve several countries. (References to “present-day 
frontiers” indicate the frontiers as of mid-1939, and exclude territories 
acquired thereafter.) 

1. UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Survey of iMnd Use Conditions : " Hie m ost sjrikigg facL about l^ud utili- 
zation in the U.S.S.R. is that the cfi^Trea" occupies only about 5 to 8% 
Of domain. This has given rise to the general belief that as 

Russia is a very large country a considerable part of which is very thinly 
settled or even unsettled, the Union has an unlimited supply of land 
which could be put to agricultural use. Such an idea is not based on 
concrete facts or calculations of the area suitable for agriculture. A sur- 
vey of the actual conditions reveals that the possibilities for expansion 
are"' quite limited by climate, soil and topography. Timoshenko* points 
out 'that there is a vast difference in the use of land in European and in I 
Asiatic Russia. In the European portion the area under the plough was | 
nearly one third (32.4%) of the total area in 1932, while in Asiatic Russia I 
it was only 2,4%. If the northern regions of European Russia, i.e. 
the land north of the 60tb parallel, are not included in the calculation, 
on account of their limited suitability for crop production, then nearly 
half (48.6%) of the remaining European area is taken up by fields. 
Only 17.2% of European Russia below the 60th parallel is under woods 
and forests, so that we cannot expect any consideraliie increase in the 
cultivated area at the expense of the forested area. Whatever increase 
comes will take place in the southern parts of the taiga where barley, 
oats, flax, fodder crops and grass do well. The second Five-Year Plan 
anticipated the winning of 5 million hectares through clearing, draining 
and melioration in Middle and Northern Russia, i.e. north of the cher- 
nozem belt. The podsoi forest soils, however, are poor in humus and 
nutritive minerals and wnll require costly clearing and melioration, so 
that no sudden enormous increase of the crop area in European Russia 
can be expected. 

Quite different is the situation in Asiatic Russia. The Russian pea- 
sants folio wed the st epp e and semi-stejrpe withjts famous chernozerp soils 
through Western Siberia south of the great forest belt, the taiga^ and 
pushed across the highly p odzol ized soils of t he f or est- st enpe platc aM uf 
Eastern Siberia into the vaTuablc"3arI?^cQloFc31neado w Xm ur 

vZngl SoTar they have Brought' only a small percentage of the Asia- 
tic part of the U.S.S.R. under cultivation. According to sources quoted 
by Timoshenko, only 2.4% of Asiatic Russia was occupied by fields in 

1 Timonhesko. Vladirntr P., Agmuliwai Kustta and the VTbeat Stanford, 1932, p. 37. 
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1928 md m 33% by meadows md pasmte^ M0 doubt 

a rc coosidetablc atcas in Siberia, (xntral A sia Aod tKi* Faf kS* 

gioo be convarteg to ajBfricultu^^m^ definite climati c 

of agriculture Tempetamte coodi- 
tlonsabove all limit the spread of agricultural settlement polarward^ 
while in Central Asia the lack of rainfdl is the main obstacle. V The So* 
viets expect to increase the crop area of Siberia and the Far Eastern Re- 
gion through large capital investment^ and to finance^ among other things, 
the clearing of forests, the melioration of the soil and the construction 
of a communication system. In Kazakhstan steppe land can be brought 
under crops with the help of dry-farming methods combined with the 
use of modern machinery on a large scale, and in special cases land can 
be irrigated.^ 

TABLE 2. U.S.S.H.: AREAS ECONCLMICALLY SUITABLE AND 
UNSUITABLE FOR AGRKTILTURE" 


Ola SMPT CATION 1 

Sqoahe KnxmETFKS 

% OF Totae 

. Unsuitable areas outside of 



agricultural 7x)ncs 
. Unsuitable areas inside of 

5,682,800 

26.7 

agricultural zones 

6,170,000 

28.8 

. Suitable areas j 

1 9,530,000 

44.5 

'I'otal ] 

21 ,.382, 800 

100.0 


TABLE 3. U.S.S.R.: AREAS Er:ONOMlCALLY SUITABLE FOR 


AGRICULTURE® 

{ Ifj square hhmeters ) 

Ploughland ... ... . 2,050,000 

Meadowb .. ... ... . 4.50,000 

Forest land .. .. ... . 6,180,000 

Pasture on chestnut soil (arid steppe) ... . . 500,000 

Pasture on gray soil (scr(» 2 eni — extremely arid steppe) 140,000 

Mountain steppe . . . .. . . 120,000 

Mountain mcado\v .. ... 90,000 


9,530,000 

Ugrimofl' has summarized the results of the investigations of Russian 
soil specialists.*^ In order to determine the areas suitable and unsuit- 
able for agriculture and other uses, such as forestry, the whole realm 
has been divided into three categories as shown in Table 2, 

Table 2 shows that more tha n one fourth (26 .7 %) o f the Soviet Unio n 
is entirely imsuitcd for alSS uT^ cli^t^_soil or relief ; mor e 

3 Prasalov, L. 1., “The Chrnatc and Soils of Northern hura&ia a& Condujons qf Colonization,*’ Ptom«r 
ww/, American Geographical Society, Special Puhlication No. 14, New '^ork, 1932, pp, 240-260. 

8 Bowman, Isaiali, Pmmr Apieriran Gcogniphical Soacty, Special Publication No, 13, New Yofk, 

1931, pp. 258-262. 

* Ugrimriff, A. von, "Die Ackcrbaukapazhiit dcs Kussischcn Raumes,” Bemhti fiber handwtrUcbaft. N. F. Band 
XXm, 3. Berlin, 1938, p, 542. 

8 Uftiimoft, op. cii.t p. 542. 

» Ugrimoff, op. «/., pp. 538-554. 
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khm one fourth (28.8%) of the total area consists of soils which He in 
the agricultural tone but are at present not suited for agriculture and 
cannot even be used as pasture. A part of these latter areas, however, 
could be turned to agricultural use through melioration. Loss than one- 
half consists of agricultural and forest land that is or can be utiUsied 
without melioration. Table 3 gives details for the third category, 

A part of the land in the second category and a part of the forest and 
pasture land of the third category represent the reserve for new arable 
land, Prasalov gives the estimates in Table 4. 

TABLE 4. U.S.S.R.: RESERVE AREAS’ 

(In square kshmeters) 

1. Northern forests (taiga) 

2. Swampland 

3. Deciduous forests of the chemoaem 

(fores t-steppe belt) 

4. Salt-containing chernozem steppe 

5. Mountainous chernozem steppe 

6. Steppe on chestnut-brown soils 

7. Steppe on gray soils 

8. ^'Takyri'* (Central Asia) 

9. Alluvial soils of Central Asia 


300.000 

150.000 

30,000 

30.000 

40.000 

200.000 

40.000 

22.000 
5,000 


817,000 


After a detailed study of the reserve areas, Ugrimoff comes to the con- 
clusion that these areas are for the most part outside the Russian agricul- 
tural zones. In the north, on the ed^e of the Arctic Circle, are 300,000 
square kilometers of North European and Siberian forest and moorland ; 
150,000 square kilometers of swampland lie mainly in the north, and 
an additional 262,000 square kilometers in the arid and semi-desert re- 
gions of Central Asia. 

Ugrimoff, furthermore, believes that 567,000 of these 817,000 square 
kilometers could become ploughland, while the rest would have to be 
turned into meadows. According to the sources quoted by Llgrimoff, 
only 2,050,000 square kilometers or 9.6% of the total territory of Russia 
is under the plough. The ploughland can be increased by 567,000 square 
kilometers or 27.6%, so that it would finally occupy 12.2% of the total 
area. This gives a clear picture of the unfavorable relationship of the 
areas of the Union that are suitable for agriculture and those which, due 
to unchangeable natural conditions, are unsuitable. 

Survey of iMnd Utilisation: Table 5 gives us information as to the uti- 
Hzation of the land of the various republics of the Soviet Union. There 
are considerable differences between the various parts of the Union, an 
expression of natural and cultural conditions. 

Russian agric ulture is still less adva nced tha n Western European agri- 
y Itur c. ' ^netKfce^fiHd^ "s and even more primitive systems are 

7 As quoted by Ugrimoff, p 543. Cxjmparc these figures witli the highly optimistic figures given in the Hand- 
hook of tbt Soviet Union, New York, 1936, pp 4i-44. llicre it is claimed that 11 million squam kilometers, or 
nearly 50% of the total Union, are suitable tor agriculture. Tt is apparent that the authors have added the forest 
area to the agricultural area 



TABLE 5. U.S.S.R. : LAND UTILIZATION IN THE REPUBLICS, DECEMBER 31, 1934* 

(In itjousand hectares) 
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$(ill msed, which cxfdaim die high' percentage of follow land. The total 
arable land or> as it is called in Table 5^ the field area^ amounted to 
223|9l6j000 hectares in 1934> of which in that year only 131,473*0CX) 
hectares were actually sown and 92,442>700 hectares were fallow of 
Various kinds. Bare and green fallow, a link in the three-field and other 
rotation systems, accounted for 26,339,8CW) hectares, whereas 66,102,900 
hectares were arable and had once been under cultivation, but had been 
abandoned for a rest period of several years to restore fertility. Such 
land is found in the steppe and forest regions, m other words m areas 
where land is so abundant that the peasants can shift their fields when 
yields diminish instead of preserving the fertility by the use of manure or 
commercial fertilizers or the seeding of such soil-building crop as legumes. 

Cropland * The area under crops (i.e. gram, “technical’^ or “industrial* 
cultures,® vegetables, and grasses^*^) has increased considerably since pre- 
War days. Whereas in 1913 only 104.9 million hectares were under 


TABLE 6. U S.S R • CROP AREA” 
(in thousand hectares) 


Crops 

1913 

1928 

1932 

1936 

1 

1938 

Total Crop Area 

104,998 6 

112,992 4 

134,434 7 

133,832 1 

135,313 1 

136.943 1 

Cereals, T<*tal 

94,358 4 

92,172 3 

99.699 7 

102,441 3 

104,444 8 

102,411 0 

Rye, winter 

24,970 3 

24,118 2 i 

25,774 6 . 

21 452 8 

22,666 1 

21,180 6 

Rye, spring i 

843 0 

528 6 

415 4 

311 8 

306 2 i 

269 9 

winter 

7,329 7 

6,178 0 

tl 8147 

13 065 

14,325 7 

14,584 3 

Wheat, spring 

24,324 9 

21.552 2 

22,689 2 

25,903 9 

27,057 3 j 

26,927 5 

Barley, winter ! 

608 5 

387 7 

345 4 

506 4 

612 3 

700 7 

Barley, spring 

10,827 8 

6,908 5 

6 498 6 

8 621 7 

8,565 8 

8,512 0 

Oats 

16 870 5 

17,245 6 

15 423 4 

18,055 6 

17,633 3 

17,882 1 

Coro ( maiAc) 

1,271 9 

4,386 2 

3,665 8 

3,092 8 

2,820 

2,608,8 

Miller 

3,476 2 

5.693 4 

7 677 6 

4,377 4 

4 404 7 

3.924 1 

Buckwheat , 

1,974 0 

2,924 5 

1,661 8 

2,085 6 

1,848 0 

2,084 7 

Rice 

270 0 

217 3 

122 3 

142 9 

156 2 

163 6 

Beans and peas of 







all kinds 1 

12247 0 

966 7 ’ 

2,128 4 

2,995 J 

2,981 4 

2,518 8 

Other cereals 

344 6 

1,065 4 

1,482 5 

1 831 8 

1,067 8 

1.053 9 

“Technical'’ Cultures 
Total 

4,550 5 

8,615 4 

14,377 2 I 

10 831 5 

11,152 1 

10,959 5 

(,otton 

688 0 

971 3 

2 1''2 0 1 

2,034 5 

2,091 8 

7,082.9 

Flax 

1,398 0 

1,735 6 

3,155 0 1 

2,374 1 

2,459 2 

2,234 1 

Hemp 

645 0 

912 7 

920 6 S 

681 5 

579 9 

654 4 

Sunflower 

968 7 i 

3,904 9 

5,306 0 1 

3,177 7 

3,250 3 

3,144 5 

Sugar beet 
ronacco 

648 7 i 

769 7 

1,53-’ 8 1 

1,255 7 

1,193 4 

1,180 3 

29 5 1 

45 2 

99 2 

94 4 

96 7 

95 4 

Makhorka (a cheap type 
of tobacco, not inclu- 







ded in above) 

32 9 

36 2 

147 5 


107 4 

104 5 

Others 

139 7 

239 8 

1,539 1 

1,103 9 

1,373 4 

1,463.4 

Ali Vegetabus & 
Potatoes 

3,815 5 

1 7,683 4 

9,215 4 

9,797 0 

8 991 5 

i 9,385 4 

Potatoes 

3,063 6 

5 677 6 

6,1114 

7,577 2 

6,865 1 

7,365 0 

Vc^rctabIc^ 

43’’ 1 

797 1 

! 2 235 6 

1,503 5 

137 0 

1,319 6 

Mciont, (water & others) 

264 8 

1,208 7 

868 4 

716 3 

739 4 

700 8 

All Grasses 

2.050 0 

5.871 5 

10,631 6 

10,645 9 

10,635 7 

! 14,101.9 

Annual grasses 

Peicnruai grasses 

601 0 

1,152 5 

4,461 3 

i 4,722 1 

3,549 8 

4,455 0 

1,449 0 

2,414 6 

3,788 9 

; 4,532 4 

5,561 2 

8,230 0 

Others 


304 4 

2,381 4 

1,391 4 

1,524 7 

1,416.9 


® llicse include cotton, flax, benap, sugar beets, groundnuts, sunflowejrs, tobacco, etc 

10 Such as alfalfa and sueet clover 

11 Posevnfi Phsebadt Ji Ul v 1938 g 
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qtops^ Ae ofop «5a itktmsed to 431.5 rnilioo htiMtm % 1934 nnd to 
136.9 milljoti hectares by 193$. Ihbcre ate remarkable diflterences m dte 

f rowth of cettam crop areas. For example, the cottoo area increased 
f about 200% 5 the area under flax was nearly doubled ; winter wheat 
nearly doubled its area, while spring wheat increased only slightly ; winter 
rye shrank by about 15%, while the potato area increased by 140,4%. 

The fact that the area under cereals increased by only 8.5% while the 
total area under crops was enlarged by 30.4% deserv^es attention. Where- 
as cereals occupied about 90% of the crop area in 1913, they took 
only 75% m 1938, a result of the introduction of crop rotation. It is 
to be expected that this trend will continue as more and more collective 
farms adopt crop rotation and thus enlarge the area under both cultiva- 
ted and forage crops. 

Wheat is the principa l small grain of t he U.S.S R. Some remajrjsablc 
chants have taken place in tne^ <Kstnbutiqn^_of Fo rme rly 
wKSr^^ gro wn chiefly in the black and chestnut-brown soils of Eur o- 
peanTTussia and Western The Soviets have introd ucg cTor con- 

stdefably ihcrcas^lhc growmg of wheat in s uch regions as Lemngxad, 
Yaroslav, Moscow, Gork:y anoTartar A.S.S^R. which m pre-War aays 
depended entirely upon the importation of wheat from the chernozem 
belt. The goal of the Soviets is to change this wheat-consuming zone 
into a zone that produces nearly all of its own gram. The great growth 
of the winter wheat area is very important because winter wheat has 
higher yields than spring wheat This growth was only made possible 
by the development of cold-resistant varieties. 

Intensification of l^and l^tihv^ation There have been in the Soviet 
Union two different opinions about the future trend of land utilization. 
The one argues for an extensijpn ofj-he agn cultural area, while the other 
IS for an improvement oFagficuTtural techniques witEm the present boun- 
daries, i.e.^'^'*liEah^ng"“lTOm ‘‘fhc’THfe^ftela system to a rational crop 

TABLF 7 USSR DI GRFF OF PARCELLING BF FORE 
IHF Rl VOLUTION'® 

Pi R CtNT OF PFASANTS NlIMBBK OP <iTRIPS WAKINC IP THF FARM 

3 7 under 1 1 

10 S 1120 

33 9 21-40 

23 6 41-60 

19 6 60-100 

rotation system which would do away with fallov, improve soils and 
increase yields. Collectivization automatically enlarged the crop area 
by doing away with the many field boundaries. Table 7, which refers 
only to the northern provinces of European Russia, gives an idea of 
the extent to which the land of the peasants was parcelled. 

Field boundaries were frequentlv the starting point for weeds which 
penetrated into the nei c^hbt>rmg fields and lowered the yield or at least 

Gomparc the map of the distribution of wheat by 7h H Fngdbrccht m hw excellent 8tud>. IjttuimrttfiafU!- 
hfier Atk-t des Kuss$uhtt Kxtehes m } wapa md disirn Berlin, 1916 with the sketch map of the wheat regions by 
hljkluiilav, Nicholas, Land of ibt So%$ets New York 19^9, p 5S 
18 Symposium, O 7emle MoscotA 1921 pa t I pp S4, as quoted m Grajdanzev Andrew ) , The Collwttpee(td 
Ajtrkuhhtre in the fwM/ Vmont M A Ihcsis, bniv of Caldomiia, Berkeley^ (unpublished) 
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mcxemod the peasants* labors. The nse of chemical fertilisers and green 
mannfe> the increased cultivation of intertilled crops^ and the deep tillage 
of soil made possible by modern ploughs and tractors and mechanic 
harvesting have led to an increase of yields at least in a part of the col- 
lective farms, but Russian yields are still low in comparison to those of 
other countries. Most important for the improvement of Russian agri- 
culture is the work of plant geneticists, who have given the Russian pea- 
sant better varieties of cereals and other crops. “The introduction of a 
better variety in an agricultural area means an immediate profit to the agri- 
culturist. It improves the crop either in quantity or in quality, while 
scarcely increasing the cost of cultivation. It must be admitted that 
the collectivmtion of the peasants, which was carried through with 
great speed and under great pressure, led to many mistakes and a con- 
siderable temporary disruption of agricultural production. Especially 
disastrous was the large reduction of draft power resulting from whole- 
sale slaughter of livestock, which the government met with efforts to 
mechanize the work on collective farms as rapidly as possible. But 
conditions have since improved and many of the collective farms are 
now operating with much better results than the small peasants could 
ever have obtained. Even a poorly managed large farm operating with 
modern methods can be more efficient than a carefully managed, small 
peasant undertaking employing antiquated techmques under the old 
village strip 

As late as 1928 the equipment used by peasants was very primitive, 
as illustrated in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. U.S.S.R.: TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL 
EQUIPMENT, 19281® 


Equipment 

Million Hrc tares 

Per cent of Total 

Ploughing with wooden ploughs 

8.1 

9.8 

Spring sowing by hand 

61.2 

74.4 

Harvesting of grain with sickles 

14.3 1 

15.5 

Harvesting of grain with scythes 

26.6 

28.8 

Threshing of grain with flails 

12.0 

13.0 

Threshing by other manual methods 

25.5 

27.7 


Since then the mechanization of agriculture has made great progress. 
The collective farms have a certain number of implements and draft 
animals with which they do as much of the work as possible. In ad- 
dition, the government-owned machine-tractor-stations (M.T.S.) plough, 
seed and harvest certain acreages of the collectives with the modern 
equipment at their disposal. The amount is determined by contracts 
made between the collective farms and the M.T.S, For this work the 
M.T.S. receive 20% of the total crop. 

. Forest Resources : The Soviet Union possesses about one-fourth of the 
j forest area of the world, but in spite of the wealth which this area re- 

European Conference on Rural Life, 1939, Condtthnx and Imfxrovtmtnt of Crop Prodmtton^ Stoek-ratshg and 
Rftra/ Jnduxtr/ef, Coombutions by the International In««tJtute of Agriculture, Document No 5, Geneva. 1939, p. 9. 

I# Schiller, O., ‘'Bcdcutuni; imd Auadchten det Agtarkollcktivicrung in dcr Sowictunion/* htrkbtt dbor Land^ 
wxrtscbaft, N.F.. 1936, Bd. "KXl, 2, pp 426-453. 

Vi Summary of the Pidfillmmt of the First Fm^Ytar Flan, Moscow, 1933. 
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presents the Russians face enormous difficulties in tbe adequate utiliza- 
tion of these resources. The main handicaps arc the very uneven 
geographical distribution of the forests, the inadeqiiately developed 
transportation system, remoteness from the centers of domestic and 
foreign consumption, the direction of the flow of the great Siberian 
rivers, which favors exports but hampers home consumption, and the 
shortage of labor. 

TABLE 9. U.S.S.R.: TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AT THE END OF THE YEAR^’ 

(Ifi thousands) 


Equipment 

1 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 i 

1938 

Tractors, number 
Tractors, h.p. 
Combines, number 
Locomobiles and 
internal combus- 

210.9 
3,209.2 
25.4 1 

276.4 

4,462.8 

32.3 

1 

360.3 

6,184.0 

50.3 

422.7 

7,672.4 

87.8 

454.5 

8,385.0 

128.8 

483.5 
9,256.2 

153.5 

tion engines, 
number 

Threshers, numl^cr 

48.0 

120.3 

60.9 ! 
121.9 ! 

69.1 
i 120.1 

72.4 

123,7 

77.9 

126.1 

83.8 

130.8 


Statistics on the forest area are far from being exact. Table 5 lists 
801 ,202,000 hectares of forests ; Sotsialistichcskoi Stroitelstvo SSSR for 1935 
reports a forest area of 918,363,000 hectares ; the International Yearbook 
of Forestry Statistics'^^ lists a total forest area of 951,353,000 hectares for 
193^ ; while M. Sdovik^*^ assumes 993,000,000 hectares in January 1938. 
There is a great difference between the forest area and the actually 
wooded area. Furthermore, only a small percentage of the wooded 
area is exploited. The easily accessible European forest area suffered 
considerably from the ruthless felling of trees after the abolition of the 

TABLE 10. U.S.S.R.: FOREST AREA, JANUARY 1, 


Rtoion 

Tor-ii Ef'Risr 
Aki' A 

(Thouiand 

bic/aresl 

Prdpoktion o) 
ExPLORim TO 
lorAi loiUST 
Ari 1 

( Perrrntafies } 

Priuiiktivi 

Fur r ST 

Aui V 

( rhouiand 
hectare i ) 

OOOl D 

ArX A 

( [ bnusand 
beclartt) 

Proportion op 
WOODRI) 'lO 
TorAi Land 
Akfa 

f Percentages ) 

US.S.R Total 

951,353 

35 8 

544,523 

456,320 

215 

R.SJ.S.K. 

935,644 

35 2 

531,798 

445,309 

23.0 

West Sdx:na 

W},084 

5-7.5 

35.157 

30,622 

22.6 

East Siberia 

250,79 3 

24 2 

IS*' ,3 59 

104, ''Ol 

27 9 

Yakutia ! 

277,240 

1 <> 

116,581 

116,581 

37 9 

Far East 

112.349 

31 2 

69,499 

54.672 

18 4 

Ukraine j 

2.500 

99.9 

2,277 

1,804 

4.0 

White Russia 

3,123 

100.0 

2,694 

2,127 * 

16.8 

Trauscaucasus 

3,563 

67 6 

3,021 

2,798 ! 

15 1 

Uzbekistan i 

1,4S5 

100 0 

983 

851 ! 

4,9 

Turkmenistan i 

2,891 

.50 6 

2,658 j 

2,452 

5.5 

Tadzhikistan i 

2.177 

33.9 

1,092 ' 

979 i 

6.8 


17 "Stalin’s Rc{j<>rt," }U)lshevtk, March 193^). 

i* lntemat$oml Ymrbtiok of i'ortstry 1933-3S, Rome, 1936, Vol 1, p. 217. 

Sclovjk, as quoted by Huchholz, h., "Dct Riickzu« dcr U.d S.S R. vom Wcliholzmarkt/' Ze$tschrtft jUr 
fotstmrt\rbaft, lid. VI, 3, 1938, p 150 

InUrmhOMl Yearbook oj horeitry btatisitcf, 1933-35, Rome, 1936, Vol. I, pp. 217-219. 
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pfindple of sustained yields, while the greater part of the Asiatic forest 
area is untouched and constitutes a ’‘dead forest masstP^ whose timber 
is frequently overmature and rotten.^^ 


^^ABLE 11. U.S.S.R.: DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST AREAS AND 
^ TIMBER RESOIJRCES^^ 



j WoooLn Akha j 

j Timbkr Rfsotmevs 

Rkgion 

i Million 

1 Per cent j 

Million cubic 

Per cetit 


hectares 

j of Total j 

[ hectares 

j of 1 oral 

Old industrial regions 


1 

1 

r 

1 


(Leningrad, Moscow, Ka- 
linin, Yaroslav, Ivanovsk) 

11.4 

2 

1 

i 753 

2 

Southern and southwestern 



1 


regions (Ukraine, White 
Russia, Kutsk, Voronezh) 

7.7 

1 

1 

! 42S 

1 

Volga region 

26.7 1 

5 

i 2,835 

8 

Caucasus 

4.1 I 

1 

i 582 

2 

Central Asia 

Northern regions of Euro- 

21.1 

4 

' 177 


pean Russia (including 
Karelia and Komi) 

49.2 

to 

3,996 

12 

Siberia and the Far East 

395.5 

1 77 

25,846 

75 

Total 

515.7 

"~"ioo { 

"" 347614 

100 


Three-quarters of the wooded area_and tjie tjmber rcy^o urces of the 
Soviet Urupn are locatiidJLn Asia, but around 1932 about two-thirds of 
the cut timber came from middle and southern Russia, that is, from 
those regions which have only 13% of the wooded area. Because of 
the depletion of the resources of the easily accessible areas the second 
Five-Year Plan provided for a gradual shift of the lumber industry to 
the nchiy forested areas. 


’Z TABLE 12. 

U.S.S.R. : TIMBFiR PRODUCTION-'^ 

y 

Rw.ion 

j 

1932 1 

1 1937 (plan) (a) 

Million cubic 
meters 

j Percent 

1 'J ou! 

Million cuhx 
metctA 

Per cent 
of Total 

Old industrial region 
Southern and southwestern 


20 ; 

41 1 

15 

region 

24 

18 

16 1 

6 

Volga region 

40 

24 

57 i 

21 

Caucasus 

2 

1 

4 1 

2 

Central Asia 

1 

1 

2 i 

1 

Northern regions 

28 

17 ’ 

59 

22 

Siberia and the Far East 

31 

19 1 

88 ! 

33 

Total 

165 

” 100 

267^ I 

100 


(a) Actual production in V)37 was 201 5 tnilhon cubic meters of all kinds of tiinljcr, including 111 3 million 
cubic noeters of timber foi luriher processing Production of sawed timber in 19J7 was 53.B million cubic 
meters, including 672,300 cubic meters of piyw'ood. 

aiBucbhob, E., “Fotstwirtschaftlichc Problcmc im E.urasiatischen VC^mschafisraum,” Zettsrbrtft fSr lPV//« 
farstwtrtschaft^ Bd. I, 2 '3, 1933, pp, 121-142, ‘‘l>tc Waldflachcn und die Hobvorratc der Sowjetunion/’ 

Bd. n, 4/6, 1935, pp 193-223 

32 Bochhobj, L., '‘Dcr Ruckxug dcr U.d.S.S R >f»tn Wclthpl/markt,** op. oiL, p 150. 
p. 151. ^ 
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Affor 0 Stutim : Afforestation is necessary in the Jt<q>pe yegioii o f 
Southern Russia in iS3er to prote ct the a land ag^nst er^ion . 

tr^WIsIBegun by German^ colonists first decade of the nineteenth 

century. These early plantings served as shelter belts. In recent years 
the Russian interest in shelter belts has been revived and the Five-Year 
Plans have called for new plantings. 

TABLE 13. U.S.S.R.: AFFORESTATION** 

(In thousand hectares) 


Years 

Afeorestation 
OP Santos j 

Afforestation 

OP CJULLIfS 

ArrORlifTATlON 
BKTUIKN FifiOS j 

Laying oitt 

OF Parks 

Total 

Total 1898-1917 

191.9 

10.5 



202.4 

„ 1 92 S- 1929 

91.8 

6.7 

2,2 ' 


100.7 

„ 19304934 

83,1 

58.4 

37.0 1 

i 

196.7 


The decree “Concerning the Measures for Secuiing Stable Crops in 
the Dry Regions of the Southeast of the Soviet Union'* calls for further 
development of forest shelter belts and describes improved methods of 
planting and caring for trees.^' 


'fABLE 14. 


U.S.S.R.: NUMBER 

OP INDIVIDUAL 

Ph.ASANT 1 

HOLDINGS** 

1916 

21,008,000 

1923 

22,825,400 

1024 

23,4.59,300 

1925 

23,961,800 

1926 

23,579,000 

1927 

25,015,900 

1928 

25,614,100 

1932 

9,428,000 

1935 

3,500,000 

1936 

1,760,(X)0 

19.38 

1,500,000 


'Land Tenure: Within a little more than half a century Russia has 
experienced three agrarian reforms. In 1861 the serfs were liberated 
and 148 million hectares in European Russia were given to the villages^ 
the mtrSt while 89 million hectares were left in the possession of the 
landlords. Under the mir system the village was the owner of the land 
and it distributed the land periodically among the homesteads according 
to the size of the family. With the rapid increase of the village po- 
pulation the share of the individual family became smaller and smaller. 
In his agrarian reform of 1906, Stolypin took steps to abolish the mir 
system and to give the peasant full ownership of the land. The re- 
volution of 1917 nationalized all land^ that of the landlords and of the 
pcavsants alike, and between the years 1917 and 1920 the peasants divided 
the big cstate.s of the landed aristocracy among themselves. For po- 

Stlskot Kba^yaisHo 1935 

Vohn, Lajifar, “liffects of the Drought and Purge on the Agriculture of the Soviet Union,” T'orei^ Airtcuitwf, 
Vol lU, Waabington. 1939, pp 175-1% 

Yht haftj ] entire Systems m }'urop«. League of Nations, Furopcan Conference on Rural Ldc No 2, 1939, 
p. 42. Sec also the disaission of land tenure in die Soviet Union bv 'J imoshenko in Proiseedtn^s of the fifth 
lntermt$ouai i^oKjtrene of Ajunctsftriral tmomirts, London, 1939, pp 160'168. 
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litical reasons the Communist Party allowed parcelling and general 
equaliasation^ although it was always in favor of large-scale farming. In 
the decree **On the Socialistic Organization of Agricultural Production*’ 
of February 14, 1919^ the party expressed its preference for large state 
farms (sovfd>ov(i) and collective farms (kolkho^i), but it was impossible 
to enforce the program at that time. The Land Code of 1922 even 
recognized the status quo and assured the peasants the perpetual tenure 
of all the land in their possession. The Code also decreed that all land 
was state property and that purchase, sale and mortgage of land were 
forbidden. Up to 1928 the number of individually operating peasants 
increased considerably, as shown in Table 14. 

TABLE 15. U.S.S.R. ; PROCESS OF COLLECTIVIZATION^^^ 


Year 

Nummr or* Cot-u&crrvtis 
(In thousands) ! 

PKRCIiNTAt.I OP 
Cnixiicrn izpd 

Iloosf- HOLDS 

PtllCENTAGF OP SoWN 
\Rr>A UNm R COLI Pf TIVTS 
( 'state jarms exrluded) 

1928 ! 

33.3 

1.7 

2.3 

1929 i 

57.0 

3.9 

4.9 

1930 i 

85.8 

23 6 

33.6 

1931 1 

211.1 

52.7 ! 

67.8 

1932 

211.1 

i 61.5 

77.6 

1933 

244.5 

1 64.4 

83.1 

1934 

233.3 

' 71.4 

87.4 

1935 

245.4 

83.2 

94.1 

1936 

245.7 

88.4 

98.0 

1937 

243.7 

93.0 

99.1 

1938 

242.4 

93.5 

99.3 


The great agrarian revolution took place from 1928 to 1933, when 
the overwhelming majority of the peasants were forced to accept the 
new form of land tenure — the collective farm — and the kulaks were 
eliminated. Since then agriculture has been carried on in two types of 
enterprises, the great state farms and the collective farms, with the 
number cjf individually operated peasant farms becoming less and less, 
A state farm or sovkho:^^ is owned and managed entireh by the state 
with the help of hired labor, A collective farm or ko/khot^ is a peasant 
cooperative whose members till the land collectively, llie state gives 
the kolkho^ the land in usufruct, rent-free, without time-hmit, i.e. in 
perpetuity (Article 8 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.). The koikhov(i 
are extensive farms, more than half of which have between 200 and 
1,000 hectares. The average kolkho^i includes 77 farmer peasant farms 
with 458 hectares of arable land and 163 working members 

A third type of collective farm, the most common and important, is 
the artel, in which land, livestock and implements are collective property. 
Each family has, in addition to its share in the kolkho\, its own small 
economy consisting of the farmstead and a plot of land of from one- 
fourth to one hectare, cattle, pigs, sheep or goats, and poultry.^^ 

S'? Quoted by Grajdanzev, op. ctt. 

88 Tbi l^nd Venurt Systems i» hurope, L.eague of Nations, F-uropcan Conference on Rural 1 Ifc No 2, 1939, p. 42. 

29 In most regions each family is allowed one cow, two calves, f)nc sow with sucklint*-?, ten sheep or goat*!, 
an unlimjtcd number of poultry and rabbits and twenty beehives. The figures for scmi-oornads and nomads are 
different. See; Volin, Lazar, **’rhe Russian Peasant Household under the Mir and the Collective Farm Systeni," 
Foreign Agnetdiun^ Vol. IV, 1940, pp. 133-146. 
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In the ycats 1928 and 1929 the process of collectivmtion was slow^ 
but during the winter of 1929-30 the government speeded up the pro* 
gram^ with the results shown in Table 15. 

Some 26 million small subsistence farms (1928) were supplanted by 
1937 by about 244 thousand good-sized collective farms. These farms 
are under the control and supervision of about five to nine thousand 
machine-tractor-stations (M.T.S.) which are government-owned and re- 
present a powerful instrument of government control and planning in 
peasant collective agriculture. The M.T.S. took over all threshing 
machines with mechanical power in the possession of the collectives. 
Thereby the collectives became dependent on the M.T.S. for threshing, 
and the government, through the M.T.S., obtained better control over 
grain production. 

Table 16 gives the distribution of crop area among the various eco- 
nomies and reveals the extent to which Russian agriculture has become 
collectivized. The land tilled by uncollcaivized peasants amounts to 
less than 1 % of the total crop area of the Union. 


TABLE 16. Ll.S.S.R. : DISTRIBUTION OF CROP AREA BY CATEGORIES 
OF liCONOMIES, 1938-<> 

(}» hectares ) 


State fat ms ... .. ... 12,410^800 

Coikciivc* farms . . . ... 117,227,000 

Private economy of members of collcciive farms 5,337,000 
Workers ... , .. 1,112,600 

Individual peasants (uncoIlccuvi7.ed) ... .. 855,700 


Total Crop Area ... . . ... 136,943,100 


TABLE 17. U.S.S.R, : OF AGRICUI.TURAL ENTERPRISES^' 


Cl.ASSJl K AllON 

192B 

1932 

1935 

1 ' ' ' i 

1 1936 

1938 

Sotc farm ami himiJar 






enterprises (a^ 

3,12‘3fb) 

9,009 (c) 

«, 982(d) 



State farms only 

1,40 7^b) 

4,337(0 

1 4,11 8(d) 

4,32 3(d) 

13.961 

MachiiK tractoi stations 


2,502(0 

4,370(0 

4,950(e) 

16,358(0 

CoJlccuvc farms 






fjn thousands j 

33 3(f) 

211 1(f) 

249 4(g) 

244 5(h) 

242.4(h) 

iVasimt htju'^cbolds 
(in rinllions) 


In collcctivcvS 

0 4(f) 

15 Iff) 

17,3(h> 

18 4i'h} 

21.5(h) 

Outside colkctires 

24 1(0 

9.4tf) 

3.6(h) 

2 0(h) 

15(h) 

Total peasant househijlds 

24 5(f) 

24 5(t) 

20.9 (h) 

20 4(h) 

23 0(h) 


(a) Including fainis belonging to consumers’ tuopcnnivcs and to organizatioxis supplying workers with food 
(O.R.S ) 

(b) Spring. 

(c) Dtc 31. 

(d) |i»n. 1. 

(c) iLirvcsi. 

({) lirnc 1. 

(g) Oct. I 

(h) July 1, 

IHosrhadi \ \.i7< v 

SI Quoted by Tiinoshcuko, F , “Soviet .Agfiojltural Reorganisation and the Bread-Grain .Situ.ntion/* Wimt 
Studhf, Voi. Xm, V)M, p. 323. 
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2. MANCHURIA 

A Study of land utilization and land tenure conditions in Manchuria 
is hampered by the very limited value or complete nonexistence of the 
necessary statistics* 

Until toward the end of the nineteenth century Manchuria had a 
sparse population largely dependent upon stock raising. In the course 
of the last 40 or more years the types of land use have changed rapidly 
and Manchuria has become an important producer of agricultural pro- 
ducts. This change has resulted from large-scale immigration of Chi- 
nese peasants from North China^ who have carried their methods of 
land utilization into the plains of Manchuria where the natural con- 
ditions are very similar to those of North China. 


TABLE 18. MANCHURIA: AGRICULTURAL POTENTIALITIES’ 
(Iff thousand hectares and percentages of regional totals) 
Excluding Four Hsing\n Provinces 



Toiai 

Ares 



Arable 





Provinces 

j Total 

1 Cultuatcd 

1 

Not Yet ( ukivated 

UNARABI III 



Area 

Pei c< nt 

1 Area 

Per cent i 

1 Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Percent 

Kkin 

8.991 

4 479 ! 

49 8 i 

3,040 ! 

118 

1 1 440 

16 0 

1 4,512 

50.2 

Lungkiang 

12,564 

8,116 

66 2 

2,101 i 

16 7 

1 6,?15 i 

49 5 

4,248 

33 8(a) 

Heiho 

10,981 

1,106 

101 

54 I 

0 5 

! 1 ,05? ! 

9 6 

i 

89 9 

Sankiang 

10,754 

5,277 

49 1 

752 

70 

1 4,525 ; 

42 1 

j 5 4*^7 

50.9 

Pinkiang ( 

Mutanktang f j 

Cbientao i 

14,141 

6,485 

45 2 

3,530 

246 

’ 2,950 

20 6 

7,857 1 

54 8 

2,919 i 

417 

14 2 

166 

56 

251 

86 

2 522 

85 8 

Anhing 1 

Tunghvta j 

4,821 

577 

12 0 

418 

1 

159 

3 1 

4,246 

88 0 

Fengften 

8,5SS 

3,717 

43 7 

2,919 

11 1 

818 

1 9 6 

4,817 

56 3 

Chinchow 

1.946 

1,265 

32 1 

1,154 

f 29 3 1 

111 

1 28 

2,681 

67 9 

Jcho! 

Harbin Special 
MumcipaliCy 

9,659 

1,019 

10 6 

"^82 

' 8 1 1 

217 

j 25 

8,640 

89 4 

91 

57 

61 2 

45 

48 6 t 
I 

12 

1 

12 6 

16 

38 8 

lotal 

87,647 

32.736 

1 37 1 

14 960 

171 1 

17,775 

20 2 

54.912 

62.7 


Four Hsincan Provinces 


Provinces 

7 OTAL 

Area 

Agricultural 

Pastoral 

At.RlCULTUItAl 

Pasioral 

f ORIS TRY 
/ONT 

^ ASTP La NO 

Area 

‘ o 

Area 

1 

lr.,d 1 

O 

Arc* 

% 

\rca 

% 

Eastern Hsmgan 

10,675 

165 

3 5 

911 

8 5 1 

548 

52 

4,924 

45 9 

1,924 

16 7 

Southern „ j 

7,902 

760 

9 6 

1,520 

19 3 

2,165 i 

27 5 ! 

950 I 

120 1 

2 507 

11 6 

Western „ 

8,041 

715 

88 

1,‘’89 

22? 

1,074 

Ill 

109 

J 4 1 

4,15? 

54.0 

Northern „ j 

16.039 

1,613 

10 0 

4.896 

10 6 1 

_„l 

1,612 1 

10 2 

4,924 1 

10 6 

2,955 

18 4 

Total 

42,657 

3,472 

8 1 

9,116 

21 4 

5,4l9(a 

12 ^(a 

i 10,908 j 

25 5 

13.719 

32.3 


<«) Editor’s corrccuon 


Cultivated and Cultivable Area : Excluding the four Hsingan provinces^ 
it has been e^^timated that 37.3% of Manchoukuo is arable. So far 
only 17.1% has been brought under cultivation so that 20.2% awaits 
the pioneer. The degree to which land may be cultivated varies con- 
siderably from province to province, depending mainly upon topo- 
graphic conditions. 

1 Japan-Mawbauhio Ysar liooA, 1940, p. 711 
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If the figures given in Table 18 represent the actual fstatc of affairs^ 
Manchuria could more than double its cultivated area*® In South 
Manchuria from 65 to 95% of the arable land is already developed. In 
districts with ample transportation fadiities all cultivable land is under 
crop. Over 80 of the arable but uncultivated land lies in North 
Manchuria^ especially in Lungkiang^ Peian, (Peian was separated from 
Lungkiang in April 1939)^ Sankiang^ and Tungan (until April 1939 
Tungan was a part of Mutankiang). The agricultural value of these 
northern areas is supposed^ because of climatic and soil conditions^ to 
be lower than that of the tracts of the Central Manchurian Plains. A 
good deal of the land is forested and would have to be cleared before 
it could produce the first crops ; furthermore it is still inaccessible be- 
cause of lack of railroads. 


TABLE 19. MANaiURlA: DISTRIBUTION OF CROP ACREAGE® 
(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Crops 

1925-29 

Avi RAcr 

1930-34 

Av FRACiF 

1935 

1938 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per ant 

Area 

Percent 

Area 

Per cent 

Soybeans 

3,475 

28 9 

3,937 

29 9 

3,249 

263 

3.783 

25.0 

Other beans 

413 

3 ♦ 

354 

27 

330 

27 

408 

2.7 

Kaoliang 

2.702 

22 5 

2,827 

21.5 

2,765 

224 

3,372 

223 

Millet 1 

2,055 

17 1 

2,235 

no 

2,395 

19 4 

3,144 

20.8 

Maize 

1,074 

8 9 

1,052 

80 

1,236 

100 

1.611 

10.6 

Wheat 1 

1,106 

92 

1,3)6 

101 

980 

7.9 

1,143 

76 

Rjcc j 

, 213 ’ 

1 H ! 

191 

1 5 

234 

19 

351 

2.3 

Other f fops 

989 i 

i 

1,237 

94 

1,161 

94 1 

1,324 

«7 

Total 1 

12,027 

100 0 1 

13,169 

1 100 0 

12,349 

100 0 

1 5,136 

100.0 


Crop Area: In some regions of the world the cultivated area and 
the crop area may differ considerably from one another either because 
of fallowing or of double cropping. The area under fallow is con- 
siderable in size in countries practicing the Western type of agriculture, 
wliile double or multiple cropping is very common in countries with 
the Oriental type of agriculture, provided that climatic conditions allow 
such an intensive form of land use. Manchurian agriculture is mainly 
in the hands of Chinese peasants who seldom allow land to lie fallow^ 
but the climate hardly permits the growing of two crops. Each year 
about 95% of the cultivated area is under crops, according to studies 
by Yashnov, Surin, Konstantinov and others, but double cropping is 
practically nonexistent. 

The leading crops of Manchuria arc soybeans, kaoliang, millet, maize, 
wheat and rice. Table 19 shouts that the cluef product of Manchuria is 
grain ; technical crops, such as perilla, cotton, hemp and tobacco, and 
vegetables, account for only about 6% of the crop area. Manchurian 
crops can be classified m two groups, produce grown mainly for export 

2 For studies of North aitd last Hsmejan see Yasbnen, F E., Ktfai^kaya kahmi^otstya Sevtrmn 
i De** persptkitvy (Chmese ( oloiii/Jivioiv in Northern Manchuria and Its Prosiiects), Chinese Lastem Railway, 
Harbm. 1921^ 

8 lapan^Mattfboukm Ytar Btwk, 1939, p 759 
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and that grown for home consumption. North Manchuria goes in 
largely for export crops,, soybeans and wheats which account for an 
average of 48% of the area under crops^ while South Manchuria has 
an average of only 27 % of its crop area under soybeans and wheat and 
about 55 % under kaoliang, millet and maize, which are mostly consumed 
domestically. This difference between the north and the south is said 
to be due to the difference in the size of the farms. South Manchuria 
is relatively densely settled, with small farms, while the north has large 
farms producing mainly for export.** 

Foresf Area : The Manchoukuo Department of Industry has estimated 
that Manchuria has 35,631,000 hectares of forest area, practically 
all of which lies in the north and east, especially in the Great and Little 
Khingan Mountains, in Sankiang, Mutankiang and Chientao. In area 
the Manchurian forests surpass those of Korea and Japan. The larger 
part of these forests are still remote from any means of transportation. 
In 1932 North Manchuria supplied 23% of the country’s timber pro- 
duction ; more recently its share has increased to 42%. The Yalu 
River area has declined correspondingly as a timber producer. 


TABLE 20. MANCHURIA: CLASSIFICATION OF LAND TAX PAYERS, 

1934® 


ArFA in UrOARCS 

NuMBrn or Tax PATfRS 

IV R erm or Total 

61.5 hectares or more 

16,476 

0.3 

From 6.2 hectares to 61.5 hectares 

608,493 1 

11.3 

From 1.23 ,, t(j 6.2 „ 

1,343,483 

25.0 

Less than 1.23 hectares 

1,909,436 ; 

35.5 

No land (a) 

1,500,000 

27.9 

Total 

5,377,888 

100.0 


( 4 ) The numlxjt of thfjsr without land was clctirmincd by hubtracting the nutibcr of land ow ung tax paycni 
from the total number of families engaged m agriculture 


LMnd Tenstre : Our knowledge of land tenure conditions in Manchuria 
is very scant for we have to rely more or less on estimates. The rural 
population of Manchuria is supposed to include 90% of the entire po- 
pulation — 33,300,000 in 1934. Highly- five per cent of the rural po- 
pulation, or about 28,300,000, are actually engaged in agriculture. This 
farming population falls into two major groups, land owning and land- 
less. The latter consists of the farm-laborers and tenants. There is 
reason to estimate that about 1,800,000 of the farming population are 
farm-laborers and their dependents, so that there arc about 5,400,000 
farms with a population of 26,500,000 people. These 5,400,0(30 farms 
have about 15,000,000 hectares under cultivation. The average size of 
the crop land of a farm would be 2.8 hectares if the crop land were 
more or less equally divided. From statistics on land taxes we know, 
however, that the land is very unevenly distributed and that a very 

4 “Survey of Mtvnchurim Agriodturc,” Cmttmjiorary Manibwutt Vol. 2, Oci 1^08, pp. 

Manshv Keh^asnempo, 1937, Vo). II, p. 204. 
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large aumbet of the Manchurian peasants till much less than 2.8 hectares, 
while a large number own no land at all but till only rented land. 

According to Table 20 about 28% of the peasants are tenants ; 35,5% 
arc semi-tenants or tenant owners (a plot of less than 1.23 hectares is 
not large enough for a family^ and its owner is forced to rent additional 
land); and 36.6% are owners, J.e. 25% small owners^ 11A% well-to- 
do owners and 0.3% large landlords, lliese figures are of course only 
rough estimates. Yaslinov estimated in 1935 that the tenant group 
amounted to 29%, semi-tenants to 27%, and owners to 44 %.® 

The Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book mentions that tenants represent about 
30% of the entire farming population, and that tenants together with 
semi-tenants account for approximately half the Manchurian farmers. 

Most of the tenants arc share croppers. The rent ranges from 40 to 
60% of the crop, depending upon the value of the land and the terms 
under which the tenant rents. The landlords of North Manchuria 
usually provide the tenants w'lth board, seeds, cattle and whatever else 
they need, and receive in return 70% of the crop.’ Thus “the social 
standing of the Manchurian tenant-farmer is steadily declining. Nowa- 
days, land- rents evidently arc not land-rents in the strict sense, they 
being figured out so as to devolve upon the tenant a considerable portion 
of the burdens that should be borne by the landlords.^'*^ 

As long as the major portion of the crop goes to the landlords, the 
income of a large part of the peasants is so small that capital accumula- 
tion and farm improvements arc almost impossible.'^ The Japan-Man- 
choukuo Year Book states that the “tenancy system smacking strongly of 
feudalism inevitably accelerates a retrogression of farming technique. 

® Y4*ihn(>v, 1 I , (Xherkj Kitaiskoep Krrst^anskogo Kho^tatstua^ lUrh.n, 1935 
7 Upan-MtjnchoMkMO 'lear Hook, 19 V;, p, 755 

^ Lailt-jjnsky, W , “AiijncultuK in \lanchun.t Possibilities for bxpansion/’ 1 ot/’ipn /^pucu/fure, Vol. I, No. 4^ 
April 19^7, p 164 
10 Op, ett , p 757 


3. CHINA 

luand XJiiU^ation : The following discussion of land utilization rests 
heavily upon the studies of John Lossing Buck^ and his associates. 
The method used by Professor Buck was the survey method, the only 
method possible in China, where census surveys are still lacking. Most 
of the data were obtained i by field studies and farm questionnaires from 
168 localities scattered over 2^ provinces. The localities chosen were 
so distributed that all major types of farming m China were covered. 
Excluded from the study are Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Tibet, Sin- 
kiang and the provinces on the borders of “Agricultural China in the 
north and in the west. 

J Buck, John 1-ossmg, Chmse I arm Cbica/^o, 1930, and Buck, John Lossing, hanA \3tiI%aUon m Cbina^ 

Chicago, 1937 See alsio t res<iitv, (rcorge B , Chtnas Geajitapbtr 1 otmdattons New York, 1934 , Ta'wney, Richard 
Henrv, Ixmd and iMbow in Chim, N«%\ 31 ork, 1932, 'J’boqi, Umes, Csaprapby of the Soils of China, Nanking, 1936, 
and vCitttogcl, K. A., Wiriscihaft tm! Ceiellfchafi Cbintu, Schriftcn <ks Instttuts fur Sosnalfoischmig an dcr Uni- 
versjut Prankfuft a nI. Ill Bd la'ip/ig, 1931 Por further rcltrcnces on kind pniblems of Chsna sec Fong, H. 
D., “Bibliography on the Land Problcmi. of China,” l^ankai Social and Beortomte Qmrterly, VY>1 VXIl, 1935, pp, 
325 384, 

S* Parts of Chahar, Suiyuan, Ningsia, TMnchai, Kansu, Shensi, S/cch\tan, Siking and Yunnan, or 836,465 
square miles, arc excluded from ‘*Agricultur.il China.’* 
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The gtoss area of ^^Agricultural Qiina” considered in the study 
amounts to about 1^359^000 square miles, of which about 340,000 square 
miles or one-fourth is cultivated. ‘*Tlic other three fourths of the gross 
area not cultivated has a little over one half in some kind of productive 
use — chiefly in trees, grass and reeds for fuel — ^but over one fifth is in 
forest and 12% in pasture. The arable portion of this uncultivated land 
is estimated to be over one tenth, but that estimate does not give suffi- 
cient consideration to the profitability of cultivating such land or to the 
length of time it can be cultivated with profit. Much of this supposedly 
arable land has had the top soil washed away by sheet erosion and is 
therefore difficult to bring to profitable production.’’^ 

“Of all land, 27% is utilized for crops, 4.6% for pasture, 8.7% for 
forest, and the remaining 59.7% is for other purposes or is valueless.”^ 
The percentage of land under cultivation compares favorably with such 
countries as Great Britain, Russia or the United States. However, the 
density of farm population per unit of crop area, estimated by Buck as 
1,500 per square mile, is so high that the area of cultivated land in 
agricultural China per head of the farming population (which represents 
about 75 to 80% of the total population) amounts to only 0.25 hectare 
or 0.62 acre. The area per head of the total population probably does 
not exceed 0.19 hectare or 0.47 acre. 

Whereas most Western countries use a large percentage of their land 
for grazing purposes, China utilizes a remarkably small percentage of 
its land for pasture. This points to one of the outstanding differences 
between Chinese, or Oriental, and Western agriculture, which is found 
in the size of the animal industry. The Chinese farmer is a cultivator 
and not a dairyman or grazier. Although he has been familiar with 
cattle for several thousand years, according to anthropologists, and has 
been in contact with nomads who depend largely on milk and dairy 
products, he has never milked bis cows or other livestock.® Cattle 
supply the farmer with draft animals, but not with meat, milk or other 
dairy products. Buddhism, which has a large following in China, 
forbids the eating of beef. This might explain at least partly the pre- 
ference of the Chinese for pork and fowl, wliich is characteristic of 
people having a hoe-culture,® 

C3ther observers claim that the Chinese farmer depends so largely 
upon plant products because he cannot afford the circuitous way of fcecl- 
ing animals and consuming animal products, but has to produce for 
direct consumption. Whatever the reason, “the Chinese diet comes 
almost entirely from vegetarian sources in contrast to the American diet 
with its large percentage of calories from animal products.”’ Seed pro- 
ducts account for 91,8% of the calories in the Chinese farm diet compared 


a Buck, J. L., Land Uttltzathn tn. China, Chica«to, 1937, pp 5-6. 

* JbtJ., p. 6. 

6 Wilmanm, Wolfgang, “Die Landwtrtschsift Chinas,“ hrnebtt iiher I^ndwirt iebaft , NF. Sonderheft 133, Ber- 
lin, 1938, p. 43 

® Anthfopologihts call the Chinese agriculmrc an “mtcnsihed hoe-culturc” or “horncuUure” ticcause of the in- 
tenaive use of liand labor for planting, culwvatmp and harvesting beside which animal labor takes second place and 
is generally only used for plowing and harroumg 

T Buck, J. L., L/«a/ VtfUxaiion tn CMna, p 434 Sec also I ind'itedt, H., “Food Consumption Habits In China, 
iHttrmtmml iiftftev of Ap^mlture, Year XXX, 1939, pp. 363Ii-389E. 
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with 58,2% in an average American diet, animal ptodneis 23% (39.2% 
in the American diet), vegetables 5,2% (9.0%), sugar 0,5% (10.1%)^ 
fruits 0*2% ( 3 . 0 %). 

The area under forests in Qiina is very small — a result of defores- 
tation in Central and South China, where forests formed the original 
vegetation. A good deal of the deforestation was due to cultivation on 
the hill and mountain slopes, which led to sheet and gully erosion so that 
large parts of China arc badly denuded and the vegetation has been 
reduced to coarse grasses. 

The types of land use are conditioned not only by topographic, cli- 
matic and soil factors but also by the racial composition of the people 
in the different parts of China. “The ‘Sinification’ of the older indigenous 
tribes in the South and of the invading ethnic groups in the North and 
West has been by no means as complete as some writers claim. Turki, 
Mongolians and Tibetans in the northwest raise and consume more 
animal products than do the Chinese, even in areas where there is just 
as forceful an argument for a greater animal industry. Tribes in the 
southwest raise corn in the mountains while the Chinese raise rice in the 
valleys. Topographical differences no doubt account for this to some 
extent. But the freedom of the invading group, in each case, to select 
the sites for its settlement in accordance with the suitability of the land 
for the type of agriculture to which it was accustomed, probably ex- 
plains these differences seemingly due to topography. . , .The influence 
of racial custom, at least, cannot be eliminated from any study of land 
use, and it may be greater than is generally surmised. 

Agricultural Kegions : AgricuimioiJSyM gia diyxd<^d^ imp two 
major agricultural regionythe ^Wheat Region^ and the Rice Hegiap; the 
bo^ndarjf Set ween the two lies about lautude 32®-33®N, that is north of 
the Yanmzc River. Wheat is the outstanding crop north of the boun- 
ds and rice dominates In the- south. The two major agricultural 
r clgions have been divided by Buck into eight agricultural argas : the 
Spring Wheat Area, the Winter Wheat-Millct Area, the Winter 
Kaol ian g Area, the Yangtze Rice- Wheat Area, the Ricc-Tca Are a, t he 
Ss^echwan^ Rice A^^ca,. the. Double-Cropping Rice Area and the South- 
western Rice i\rea. “The boundaries of these regions and areas were, 
determined by basic factors mostly physical, by factors affecting type] 
of land use, and by factors affecting the success of land use.’’** 

The great plain, a part of the Wheat Region, is responsible for the 
fact that this region contains nearly onc-half of the cultivated area al- 
though it includes only about one-third of the grass area of agricultural 
China. Land under cultivation occupies 39% of the Wheat Region, 
compared with 18% in the Rice Region, the greater part of which is 
very mountainous country. The Rice Region thus claims only a little 
less than onc-half of the cultivated area but two-thirds of the grass area. 

Table 21 illustrates land use conditions in the various agricultural 
areas, the distribution of the cultivated land of China and its share in 
each area. 


* Buck, Lottdl VtiJrxattofi tn C hna, pp. 4-5. 
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WWlc the Wheat Region is adapted to a number of (Stops — as shown 
in the fact that wheat takes 40% of the crop area, millet kaoliang 
15% and cotton 8% — the Rke Region type of forming is represented 
by a single crop only — ^ricc^ which occupies 68% of the crop area for 
the Rice Regions as a whole and as much as 90% of the crop area in the 
Double-Cropping Rice Area. 

Crop Area: In China “crops are grown primarily for food for di- 
rect human utilization and only a small proportion is* used for feed in - 
the production of animal products ; nearly all crops are cultivated since 
hay is not produced for fodder ; crop by-products are utilized to a large 
extent for fuel ; and a large proportion of the crop area is double- 
cropped each year/’^^ 

The most important crops are wheat, rice, barley, millet, kaoliang, 
corn, field peas, broad beans, soybeans, rapesecd, sweet potatoes and 
cotton. Since 1931 the Bureau of Statistics, Legislative Yuan of China, 
and later the National Agricultural Research Bureau of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Ministry of Industries, have published crop 
reports for China. These crop statistics are only rough estimates. 

TABLE 22. CHINA : AREA UNDER THE MOST IMPORTANT CROPS^* 

(Ifj thousand hectares) 



Crop 

Average 

1931-1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Wheat 

19,873 

20,807 i 

20,369 

17.246 

Rice 

17,862 

18,600 

18,149 

(18,149) 

Barley 

6,597 

6,652 

6,540 

5,957 

Millet 

5,418 

(5,418) 

(5,418) 

(5,418) 

Prost^-millet 

1.544 

(1.544) 

(1,544) 

(1,544) 

Kaolian/:^ 

5,236 

(5,236) 

(5,236) 

^5,236) 

Corn (maize) 

4,480 (a) 

4,711 

4,656 

(4,656) 

Oats 

971 (a) 

1,088 

1,063 

983 

Field peas 

3,472 (a) 

(3,472) i 

(3,472) 

(3,472) 

Broad beans 

2,645 (a) 

(2,645) 

(2,645) 

(2,645) 

Soybeans 

2,146 

5,1.58 

4,922 

(4,922) 

Peanuts 

1,498 (a) 

1,-340 

1,406 

(1,406) 

Sesame 

1,492 (a) 

1,341 

1,422 

(1,422) 

Rapesecd 

3,950 

3,781 

3,928 

(3,928) 

Sweet potatoes 

2,146 

(2,146) 

(2,146) 

(2,146) 

Cotton 

3,629 

2,152 (a) 

3,454 (a) 

4,5.50 (a) 

Tobacco 

525 (a) 

548 

550 

(550) 

Potatoes 

(337) 

337 

353 

(353) 

Total 

(83,821) 

(86,976) 

(87,273) 

(84,583) 


(a) F'sUitwtcs ol the Chinese Cotton Statistics Association. 


The crops given in Table 22 are supposed to occupy about 90% of 
the “crop acre’’ area, so that the total crop acre area of China would be 
about 95 to 99 million hectares. These figures fall considerably below 

n p. 204. 

la r-ijyures in br4ckcts arc data for tbr next veat for which they ate avaUabic. All figures exclude Kwangsi. 
Figures for arc from Crap R.tpnrUng tn Lbitut , for 1935, 1936, 1937 from Inttrmthnal Ytartmk of Agrutd* 

tmal Staftstiu. 
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the esttmatcts of the ctop acre area of Chiaa by Professor Buck, who cal-^ 
culates that 217,000^000 acres or 87,798,200 hectares are under cultiva- 
tion. In order to get the crop acre area, we have to multiply the crop 
area with the index of multiple cropping of China, which according to 
Professor Buck is 149, so that the crop acre area would be about 131 
million hectares. It is of course impossible to say which estimate comes 
closer to the truth. 

Studying the trend of crop acreages in the last thirty years, Professor 
Buck found that such crops as barley, kaoliang and millet show a 
definite decrease in acreage, while corn, cotton, rapeseed, sesame and 
sweet potatoes, crops which either produce a large amount of food per 
unit of land or can be exported, have increased their acreages. Rice 
and wheat have kept their share of the crop acreage. 

Cereals occupy nearly 70% of the crop acre area of China; cereals, 
legumes ^nd oil seeds together account for 85% of the crop acre area; 
fibers constitute 3.6%, tubers and roots 3.3%, vegetables 1.1%, tree 
crops 1.1%, fruits 0.9% and all other crops 4.4%. The above figures 
refer to China as a whole ; Table 23 gives details for the various areas. 

In Cliina, as in all Oriental countries, we distinguish between irrigated 
and unirrigated land. According to Buck’s studies, taking agricultural 
China as a whole, 46% of the cultivated land is irrigated. There is a 
considerable difference between the Wheat and the Rice Regions. In 
the former only 15% of the crop area is irrigated ; in the latter, however, 
the proportion is 69%, which shows the great importance of irrigation 
in the Rice Region.^^ No estimates of the potentially irrigable area 
are available. 

TABLH 24. CHINA: INDEX OP DOUBLE CROPPING'^ 

(16,4^6 farms ^ 164 hcahtits, xu 22 provinces^ 


China 

Average 

149 

Wheat Region 

127 

Rice Region 

166 

Wheat Region Areas 

Spring Wheat 

107 

Winter Wheat-MiRet 

118 

Winter Wheat-Kaoliang 

139 

Rice Region Area^ 

Yangtze Ricc-Wheat 

165 

Rice-Tca 

169 

Szcxhwan Rice 

167 

Double- Cropping Rice 

176 

Southwestern Rice 

152 


There is very little land lying fallow in Chinese farms, an indication of 
the very intensive use of land. Only 1.2% of the crop area of the farms 
surveyed by Professor Buck’s associates was found to be idle; in the 
Wheat Region the percentage was 2.4, but only 0.3 in the Rice Region. 

Double cropping is a very important feature in Chinese farm eco- 
nomy. The extent of double cropping depends of course primarily 

Far cktailcd figurt«, ihtJ , p. 232. 

U Bid., p. 216. ' 
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tipon climatic conditions^ i.e. the length of the growing season and the 
possibility of growing a winter crop maturing early enough to give 
place to a summer crop. In some cases even three crops can be har- 
vested within a year on the same field. This^, however ♦ is limited to 
the Rice Region, with the exception of the Southwestern Rice Area. 
In the Wheat Region 27% of the crop area is double cropped^ in the 
Rice Region 66^/,, while the percentage for China as a whole is 49%^ 
according to Buck’s survey. 

Cultimhk Area: In a country with such a high population pressure 
and such a scarcity of crop land as Cliina, the most vital question is the 
possibility of enlarging the area under cultivation. Although only 25 
to 27% of agricultural China is cultivated, the peasants make use in one 
form or another of more than one-half of the uncultivated area — it sup- 
plies them above all with fuel, the great problem in Chinese farm house- 
holds. Most of the uncultivated area is entirely unfit for agriculture. 
Professor Buck estimates that all improvements, including the removal 
of graves, the consolidation of parcelled holdings and the profitable 
cultivation of arable land not now cultivated, would probaldy make 
available at most 23 million acres or 9.3 million hectares, i.e. an ad- 
ditional 10% of the crop area. 

Yashnov, a Russian writer on Chinese agricultural conditions, in his 
Essays on Chinese Peasant Econo/zy^ 1935, states “if with the acute shortage 
of land and its high prices the Chinese peasant was not able to increase 
the sown area, it is, evidently, only the result of unsurmountable ob- 
stacles.’’ And he adds “apparently putting lands, now not used, under 
the plough would demand technical, organi7,ational and material pre- 
mises which now are lacking, a considerable part of these lands, one 
may suppose, in general is unsuited for agriculture.” 

Characteristics of Chinese Agriculture: About 90% of the Chinese 
farm land is used for the raising of crops (compared with 42 in the 
United States), about 4% is under roads, ponds, graves etc., over 3% 
is occupied by farmsteads, over 1 % is in pasture and wooded pasture 
(compared with 47^^'^ in the United States), 1 is in forest, over 0,5% 
in grass and bushes used for fuel, and 0.3 in ponds supplying water 
crops or fish. 

The average Chinese farm household has 6.2 persons who live on 
an average of 4.18 acres of land, whereas the average American farm 
family of 4.2 persons operates a 157-acrc farm. 

A high degree of parcel I izat ion is characteristic of Chinese agriculture. 
The average number of parcels is 5.6 per farm and their average size 
is 0.94 acres. Some of the disadvantages of this situation arc obvious. 
The boundaries take up land, the farmers have to spend a lot of time 
reaching their plots, irrigation is ditficult. The main advantage lies in 
the fact that each peasant has land of different qualities which might 
prevent complete crop failure. 

Chinese peasants on the whole are concentrated in the valleys and 
in the fiood plains of the great rivers, and Chinese agriculture has always 
been most important in the river valleys ; this is true for both the north 

lb,d., p. 181 
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aod the south. Only m the loess regions , in Sasecbwan and in scattered 
parts of South C^na are there hill lands that are 

In"otKer areas thc^peasants “have made repeated assaults on tEiTlull 
lands^ clearing away the trees or plowing up the sod^ only to be driven 
back to the valley again by soil erosion/’^’^ 

Very characteristic is the large amount of human labor used on each 
acre of crops. A comparison between man labor requirements in China 
and in the United States shows this very dearly. One acre of cotton 
requires 53 days of man labor in China, but only 14 days in the Umted 
States ; one acre of corn in China needs 23 days’ labor compared with 
2.5 in the United States ; one acre of winter wheat, 26 days compared 
with 1.2 in the Umted States , the nee labor requirements are 93.6 days 
in China compared with 3.1 days m the United States. 

I n spite of the most intensive us e of h uman l abor, h owever, Chinese 
agnculture does not pr oduce suc h high yields asls frequentTy claimed. 
*^ CEina^s yields aEe"]tefer than those of India or Russia, not as titgh 
as 'tFiose oT~Japan, and, with the exception ojTt^cej^are less favorable 
than ItT other countries such as Italy, Germany, Great Britain and the 
Ij jiitedS ratesT Tt is evident, therefore, that even m China, where farm- 
ing IS supposed to be intensive, there is considerable opportumty for 
increasing the yield by the use of improved seeds, better care of crops, 
more fertilization, the control of insect pests and disease, and by ir- 
rigation and drama ge.”^^ 

Lafid i enure hand Ownership Professor Buck found that 93% of 
the farm land in China is privately owned, while only 1 % is public land. 


TABLh 2S CHINA CLASSIFICAriON OF LAND OWNERSHIP^® 



Nl 

or lliUN 1 

J 


VrnrnsiACB op 1 and by Fach J ypp oi Ownership 


Rfgion j 

Priwtc 1 

Ck vt 

[ School 

Temple 

\ntc<itrAl| 

SoldicfA 

Chanty 

Other 

China ! 

in 

93 3 

I (1 ] 

07 

1 8 

0 4 

23 

0 1 

04 

\\ htat Rc|?j m , 


93 3 

0 9 1 

07 

22 

o) ! 

2 1 

01 

05 

Ricc Rff^ion 1 

S8 

93 2 

1 1 

08 

1 5 ' 

0 8 

24 

(a) 

02 


Jhe amount js under (IDs 


It has to be kept in mind that Table 25 refers to cultivated land only. 
In China public lands arc chiefly mountainous and forested areas. Thus 
the proportion of government land is considerably larger if we take 
the total land area. Yashnov estimates it at 8^^,, but even that figure 
may be an underestimate 

\r:(e of l.ml Holdings There arc no statistics on the size of land 
holdings. Professor Buck states • “Some of this privately owned land, 
which IS held m large amounts by single landholders and leased to 
farmers, constitutes one of China’s important problems, though the 
magnitude of this is sometimes over-estimated. Somewhat less than 
three-foutths of the farm land is owned by the farmer himself and over 

t7 Ibtd , p UO 
njhtd p 221 
V>A 
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O 0 e-foiiith is rentccL*^ Ownership is more pfewlent in the Wheat 
Region, where seven-eighths of the farm land is worked by owners, 
in comparison with three-fifths in the Rice Region. 

From Chen Han-seng we learn that in some districts of Kwangtung 
the average land holding of the landlords is 6| times larger than the 
average land holding of the peasants 

'Proportion of Ownership and Tenant : In Back’s study we find three 
estimates on the proportion of ownership, part ownership and tenancy. 
It is believed by some that the ^'Agricultural Survey” estimates, given 
in Table 26, come closest to the actual conditions, while Buck prefers 
the estimates of the “Farm Survey” w^hich included 16,786 farms, 168 
localities and 154 hsien in 22 provinces, for the years 1929 to 1933. 

TABLE 26. CHINA : PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WHO ARE OWNERS, 
PART OWNERS AND TENANTS’*® 


RltGION 

Farm Survlt (a) 

1 AgRIC I'LTUK VL SURVpy (b) 

Owners 

P.irt Owncis 

Tenants 

Owners 

j Part Ow'ners 

Tenants 

China 

•>4 

29 

17 

44 i 

23 

33 

Wheat Region 

76 

18 

6 

65 j 

1 18 

I 17 

Rjoe Region 

38 j 

37 

25 

27 ! 

1 27 

46 


(a) According to data from the farm survev uhcrc farmers who o^vn tlicir farmstead but who rent fill their crop 
land arc classihrd as tenants rather than as part owners 

(b) According to data from estimates obtained in Agricultural Survey schedules 216 Joealmes, 14t> hsicti, 20 
province*. 


Conditions of tenancy vary widely even within one district, as il- 
lustrated by Chen Han-seng in Table 27. 


TABLE 27, CHINA: PERCENTAGE OF CULTIVATED LAND AREA 
LEASED BY PEASANTS FROM RESIDENT PRIVATE LANDLORDS, 
(TEN REPRESENTATIVE VILLAGES IN THE DISTRICT OF PAN-YU, 
KWANGTUNG, 1933/^® 


\ll LACfB 


Mcl-tien 

Nan-pu 

Kang-sin 

Sha-dien-kang 

Ting-lung'fong 

Pci-shan 

Huang-picn 

Kiu-tseng 

Kwci-tien 

Lung-ticn 


PrfiCKNT^t.r OP Ctittvated 
Area Lia'Icd 


84.0 

80.2 

76,4 

76.2 

63.3 
61 6 
60.2 
55.2 
39.6 
34,8 


Average 


68.4 


20 fbiS,, P 194. 

41 Chen Han-seng, landlord and Peasant m Cbtna, New York, 1936. 
*4 Buck, iMtid Utsirs'ation m Cbtna, p. 190. 

23 Chen Haivscng, op. at , p. 19 
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Tenancy is especially frequent on the most productive lands* Thus 
it is higher in the south than in the north of Qiina. ^ 

The amount of rent the Chinese tenant pays varies according to the 
region and the type of tenting system. The rates of the rent arc gene- 
rally considered fugh. From 25 to 66% of the total crop goes to the 
lanalord.^ The share depends upon what the landlord furnishes. The 
highest rates arc paid if ne gtves both seed and fertilizer. The most 
common sharecrop rent is 50% of the crop. 

Questions of tenancy have attracted the special attention of many 
students of Chinese affairs. The Kuomintang has proposed measures 
for making land available for peasants through reclamation of waste 
land and the reduction of rent rates by 25%. Such a reduction would 
go a long way to alleviate the heavy burden of the Chinese tenant whose 
desperate struggle in Kwangtung is best described by Chen Han-seng 
in his study l^andlord and Peasant in China?^ 

Si^e of the Agricultural Umtr : The size of farms is closely associated 
with the density of population. The density of population m relation 
to the area under cultivation is very high and land is scarce, so that the 
size of the farms is very small. The farms of owners are slightly larger 
than those of tenants, being 4.22 acres compared uith 3.56, for all of 
China. The Wlieat Region has larger farms than the Rice Region, but 
this difference is compensated for by the greater possibilities of double 
cropping in the latter. For detailed figures see Table 28. 


TABLE 28. CHINA* SIZE OF FARMS BY OWNERSHIP** 

( r6^yS6 jarmSy i6S locahtif^y IJ4 bsietiy 22 proitmeSy 


hx/x Of I A KM (a!, res') 


Regions aw* art as 


China 

Wheat Region 
Rice Region 

Wheat Region Aicas ; 
Spring Wheat 
Winter Whcat-Afillet 
Winter Wheat-Kaoliang 

Rice Region Areas * 
Yangtze Rice-* Wheat 
Ricc-Tea 
Szechwan Rice 
Double-Cropping Rice 
Southwestern Rice 


j \t MtlJ H 


Ol 

AI IJU S 

Ow ncri 

t)vviud 

16B 

A 22 

? 45 

71 

S S6 

3 41 

97 

3 19 

1 75 

13 

8.40 

4 42 

20 

4.17 

2 91 

38 

5.34 

3 33 

38 

3 95 

2 15 

27 

2.57 

1 33 

8 

3.41 1 

2.07 

12 

2.59 ' 

1.19 

12 

2 57 i 

1 75 


Part Owners 


Owntfl In'innrs 
Rtn'tci »n 1 
, ik n d 


1 W) 1 

f 4 25 , 

3.56 

4.17 

2 15 : 

5 56 

5 06 

5.63 

1 53 

3 29 i 

2.74 

3.09 

2.59 

7 01 

4.27 

8.03 

1 38 

4.30 

3.19 

4.22 

2.40 

5.73 

6.40 

5 56 

1.68 

1 

3 83 

3,36 

3,85 

1 28 

2.62 

2 07 

2 47 

2.57 

4.64 

3.24 

3.53 

1 24 i 

2.42 1 

2 05 

2.37 

114| 

2.89 i 

2.30 

2.54 


Buck, 1 L , L&tnese Farm Frommjf, Qticago. 1^30, p. 148. 

W See ttko Chen llan-scng, JA# Prtstni Aj^ranafi Probltm $» China, China Institute of Pacihc Relations, 1933. 
t6 Buck, Land Utiltzation , p 197 
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XJimy imtlSKATION AND LAND TENURE 


4, JAPAN 

Tapan proper is in a very unfavorable positio n in tr> jland 

DtuStioii. Only about 20 % of the_totai area is considered ai:abk aj^d 
ss: S£5[3y cumvation . This ratio is very small in com- 

parison witTi other countries. Great Britain cultivates 22,5% of her 
total area, France 39%, Italy 44.6%, Germany 43.8% and even the 
United States, a considerable portion of whose arable land is not yet 
in use, has 22.6% of her total area under cultivation, Xhii„ utihi vorable 
' , rat io a rises ^om the fact that lapan is a very mountaino us countr y. 
Rot onTy tBe""pIalns but also the lower slopes of hills an3 niountS^ns 
are already under cultivation. Wherever the slopes have been terraced 
they arc cohered with permanent fields. Where terracing has so far 
not been possible but land is scarce the peasants bum forest or brush 
land, cultivate it for several years, and then let it re\ert to natute. This 
extensive form of land utilization, shifting cultivation or ‘^fire farming/’ 
as Alsberg calls it,^ is found especially in the mountains along the Sea 
of Japan, Central Japan and the islands of Shikoku and Kjushu.^ 

The major forms f>f land utilization in Japan arc set forth in 
Table 29. 


TABLE 29 JAPAN- LAND USF, 1909-19.W 
(In thousand hectan? and percentage of total ana) 


aYPP OP Ush 

1909 13 
AvtRAGL 

1925 29 
Aver A ( r 

1930 34 

A\i RAt.n 

1935 

1936 

1937 


" 

Area 


Area 


Area 

0 

A.rca 


\rca 

% 

Area 

Cultivated arci 

5 ?1H 

13 6 

5 992 

157 

5.9 16 

15 5 

6 009 



157 

6,036 

158 

6,048 

Tree and bush vmps 

SIO 

1 3 

667 

1 

727 

19 

646 

1 7 

632 

1 7 

627 

Mcadou s and pastures 
Uncultivated productive land 
Land occupied d\ building'? etc 

37‘^ 

1 0 

409 

1 1 

4y) 

1 1 

3 iSl 
1,773 
456 

8 S 

4 6 

1 2 

3,326 

1,789 

460 

87 

47 

1 2 

3.326 

1,005 

Salt pus 

7 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

5 

00 

6 

0 0 

6 

0 0 


Riv ers and hi cs 

332 

0 9 

332 

0 9 

33? 

0 9 

332 

0 9 

332 

09 


Tores ts 

19,962 

52 2 

1 >,467 

50 9 

20,158 

527 , 

20,576 

53 8 

20,862 

54 5 

20,862 

Total irra cmisidcnd 

26,406 

610 

26 873 

70 3 

27.59'^ 

-2 1 

33 049 

86 4 

33,443 

K7 4 


iJnspccdicd urea 

11.849 

31 0 

1 1,382 

29 7 

10,65h 

27 9 i 

5 206 

13 6 

j 4.812 

12 6 


Total j 

38,255 100 0 

38 255 100 0 i 38 255 100 0 

38 255 

100 0 

38,255 100 0 



In the last twenty-five years the cultivated area increased by only 
800,000 hectares, or 32,000 hecraics a year, from 13.6^{) in 1909-13 to 
15.8% in 1936, and most of the increase took place m the earlier years. 
In the last ten years the size of field atea has been practically stationary. 

It IS estimated that m Japan proper thcie are about 1,700,000 hectares 
of reclaimable waste land. All this land is definitely marginal and re- 
quires large investments for clearing, terracing, irrigating or draining. 
If the slowness of reclamation activity in recent years is an indication 
of the difficulties that stand in the way, it will take many years before 

1 Alsbcfj?, Ctrl L , ‘ Jipanc<?c Self SufTicicncv in Wheat/’ Wheat Studfs of the 1 ood liLteanh \ ol XIL 

Nov 193 S, p 72 

2 Yanifljfuri, S , '"Ibi Distribution of Shifting ( ultivation ” ( htrnakM Ihiron, \«)! 14, y^38 pp 1-23, as quotPtl 
by Schwmd and Mitui in /ctistbrift fw Irrdkutdt Vol 7, l‘n9, pp 77 

8 Compiled from d »u given in Internattoml Ytar lio^ of AintHlturui Maiistta, and Datmppon Ktkoktt loAet 
Nenkan 
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all th» cuItivabJe land is brought iuto use.* Nearly half this laud await- 
ing reclamation lies in Hokkaido, where the severe winters are a barrier 
to colonization efforts. 

The area under meadows and pastures (8.7%) seems rather large in 
view of the fact that the livestock industry is so utterly unimportant 
in the economy of the Japanese peasant.^ According to Nasu, the 
figure for permanent meadows and pastures should be much less.® 


TABLE 30 JAPAN : CROP AREA AND CUI.T1VATED AREA^ 
(In thousand hectares } 


Areas 

AviRAors 

1935 

1936 

1909-13 1 

! 1923-29 

1930-34 




A. Total crop area 

B. Total area under 

! 

1 S,218 

6,994 

7,051 

7,219 1 

1 

7,263 

cultivation j 


5,992 

S,936 1 

6,009 

6,036 

1 

Ratio of A to B 

1 167 

1 188 

1 201 

1.203 


Crop Cand : The cultivat^^ are^^ of Japan small never thele ss 

t^s factor IS partly "balanced by the intensiveness of J apa nese economy* 
fallow IS practically unknown and, where climate and drainage permit, 
a second or wnntcr crop is grown after the summer rice crop is harvested. 
The m^ortance of obtaining a second and ui some instances., a. third 
c rop in sueb'^a densely settled country as Japan is obvious. Table 30 
compares 'Yrop area’' and ‘^area under cultivation,” and gives their 


TABU’ 31 lAPAN ARTA OF PRIt^tlPAL CROPS* 

(In t holt ^ and hectares and pen entatei of total area) 


Chops 

1909 13 
Vverage 

1925 2 ) 
Average 

' 

1930 34 
Avenge 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Area 

Area 


u 

Am 


Area 

% 

Arei 

U 

Arc i % 

Area % 

Rice 

2 9S4 

nsi 

45 

1 

3 202 

45 ; 

5 178 

44 0 

3,180 

43 8 

3,190 

3,194 

Wheat 

477 

475 

6 

8 

549 

78 

65d 

9 1 

683 

9 4 

719 

719 

Baricy 

t,290 

945 

15 

5 

816 

11 6 

775 

10 7 

774 

107 

527 

355 

Rye 











426 

412 

Oats 

45 

114 

1 

(> , 

122 

1 7 

121 

1 7 

125 

1 7 

122 

136 

Other cercah 

479 

30 s 

4 

5 1 

272 

3 9 

2"7 

38 

278 

3 8 

2'’0 

1 

Total ccaals 

5,245 

4,990 

71 

3 ! 

4,961 

70 4 

5,009 

69 4 

5,040 

69 4 

5,053 


r ooil crops 
Industrial crops 


l,3-^0 

10 

6 

1,405 

19 9 

1 460 

20 2 

1,467 

20 2 




209 

3 

0 

219 

3 1 

259 

36 

262 

3 6 



Creen manure 


475 

6 

1 

466 

6 <» 

1 491 

68 

494 

6 P 

484 


Grand lonl | 

IT'i 

6 9<k 

100 

"051 

100 j 

1 7,2U 

100 

7 263 

100 




4 Perns CiukIo * Ihc 1’ oUkm d Incrctsinit the \r t < 1 I and under Cultivation in Japan,” Intemaitom/ Ketan 
of \mct<ltt*ril } commti \ o) I 1*^2^ pj: 4"'0 4‘)9 

la UO there uc»c 2 ht . 1 of c itrJc f ’tr tvtrv lOU persons »ri ]f ipan the ratio in the I oited Stitcs was 52 
KfO Austrdia 282 100 New /tal md, 280 UKt ltSSR,?i 100 
Nasu Shiroshi Latui f tn Japar I okyo, I'U') 

7 Statfitical 4/tma/ of ifte MnnOty of iijrnuJ/ure amt Ton dry (Nonnsho loketbw) 

8 hSarthslm 7 o/aabyo , 1937 and 19 ^8 hajurtb ft m [he japan I ear ihoA, 1939 10, p 412, except for preen nianutr, 
from japan Maneboukao Year hook^ 1940, p 2H7 Apparently Nortnsho I okaim included rvc AVitli barle> , both 
Japatt’Manrboukm hear Hook and lb* )af>an \gar Jkiok gi\c the followinfr figures barley 3^9, rje 436 (or a toul 
of 715^ fvu 193S, and barky 338, rye 416 (or a total of 774) for 1^'36 



l'|4 ' ijmi} rmvm 

mtio ot tfee **£w&qweticy of tibc use of cultivated kud"*' or, as Nasu caHs 
it, **tb€ sumual firqueucy of arable land utilization/’ According to 
Nasu, the ‘^annual frequency” for 1926 was 1.284, while according to 
our table it was about 1,167 for 1925-29 and only 1,203 for 1936, It is 
not clear why the difference is so great.^ 

The distribution of the cultivated area among the various types of 
crems is given in Table 31. 

( Cereals occupy about 70% of Japan's cultivated area; among these 
rice has held a fairly steady dominant position, while wheat has in- 
creased its share considerably and barley has lost a great deal of its 
importance. 


TABLE 32. JAPAN: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AREA 
UNDER CERFALS^o 


Crops 

1909-13 

Average 

1925-29 

Average 

1930-34 

Avfragr 

1935 

1936 

Rice 

56.3 ' 

63.1 

64.5 

63.4 

63.1 

Wheat 

9.1 1 

9.5 

11.1 

13.1 

13.5 

Barley (a) 

24.6 ! 

18.9 

16.5 1 

15.5 

1.5.4 

Oats 

0.9 i 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

Others 

9.1 i 



6.2 

5.5 

5.6 

5.5 

Total 

100.0 i 

100.0 

100.0 

ibao 

10070 ~ 


(a) Apparently including rye, icc footnote 8. 


The crop land is divided into two groups, the irrigated or “paddy” 
land and the unirrigated land or “upland.” In 1937 paddy land took 
up 3,191,000 hectares or 52.8% of the cultivated area whereas 2,856,000 
hectares or 47,2% were occupied by upland fields. Practically all paddy 
land is planted with rice in summer — only about 3%, is devoted to 
perennials such as mulberry, fruit trees, sugar cane or vegetables. 
Wherever climate and drainage are favorable, rice is followed by a 
winter or “second” crop, which, only in exceptional cases such as in 
the prefecture of Kochi on the southern shore of Shikoku, is again 
rice, but usually is naked barley, common barley, or wheat. It must 
be remembered that rice usually does not compete with barley or wheat, 
because rice is a summer crop and the others are winter crops. That 
explains Table 33, which gives the trends in the acreages of the prin- 
cipal grains in Japan proper. 

The rice area has increased steadily since 1878 ; only in the period 
1933-37 was there a slight setback. The area under common barley 
has decreased steadily since 1903-07 ; naked barley gained up to 1913-17 
and then fell off very rapidly. Wheat has gained steadily since 1878, 
the most remarkable increase taking place in the last five years under 
consideration. High wheat prices in comparison to barley and sys- 


» Nami, op. cit., o. 133 
10 p^ormtm Toknnn. 
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temtk governmental cncotjragciMnt caused thiis growth^ m<Mlf at the 
eacpense of barley. The government favored wheat lo such a <legree 
m order to bring about self-sufficiency in this cereal. 


TABLE 33* JAPAN PROPER . TRENDS IN ACREAGES OF THE PRINOPAE 

GRAINS, 1878-1937^1 


Year 

1 Hice 

BaMX£T 

Nakeo Bari ft 

Wheat 

1878^82 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1883-87 

102 

103 

115 

109 

1888-92 

107 

107 

133 

119 

1893-97 

109 

108 1 

145 

123 

1898-1902 

111 

108 : 

149 

131 

1903-07 i 

113 

no ! 

151 

125 

1908-12 

116 

103 

149 ! 

131 

1913-17 

120 

98 

153 ' 

141 

1918-22 

122 

88 

142 

147 

1923-27 

124 

75 

119 

131 

1928-32 

127 

, 65 

107 

137 

1933-37 

12S 

j 56 

95 

184 


Not only the paddy but also the upland is double cropped, but not 
quite to the same extent. Upland rice holds the third position as summer 
crop, following soybeans and sweet potatoes. But a greater propor- 
tion of the upland fields is devoted to perennials such as mulberry, atrus 
and deaduous fruits, persimmons, grapes and tea. Also on the upland 
fields we find common barle}, wheat and naked barley as the most im- 
portant winter crops. There is little double cropping found along 
the Sea of Japan, m the northern and northeastern prefectures of Hon- 
shu or on Hokkaido because the winters are too severe. 

Fores/s * Japan is essentially a forest country. More than^halfjpf 
the total area is under forest and woods and an additional 8 to 10% 
i.e. waste land bearinga growth of scrubby trecs^ shr ubs g nd 
Ql grasses, that also is reserved for forestry purpose^, v' 


TABLE 34. JAPAN PROPER AREA OF FOREST LAND'* 
(In thousand cbo) 


Yl AR 

1 JOTAL ArI^A I 

1 Forest : 

Genta 

1913 

21,084 

18,906 

2,179 

1924 

23,21 S 

19,553 

3,662 

1927 

22,903 

19,680 

3,223 

1930 

23,203 

20,045 

3,158 

1933 

23 843 

20,747 

3,095 

1936 

24,187 

21,036 i 

3,151 


U Swtn, W Y and Alsbcrp:, Cixl I ‘fapan as a Producer and Importer of Wheat,” Wheat Stu^tes^ Vol VI, 
July 1950, p 553, htr tit^urcs up to 1927 

For a discussion and maps of the distribution of these three important u inter crops see istmin, W Y , and 
Alsberc, Csrl JL pp 35-4 356 and Alsbcr^ Carl 1 'Japanese Self Sutbcicncy m Wheat,” UP heat dfudWr, 

Vol Xll, Nov 1935, pp 60-67 iTic above discussion of tht utiUzation of the crop is largely based upon tbem 
studies 

Nm/uho 1 okaihyo 
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Tlie fotest policy of Japan may be said to be (a) the mamtemnce undet 
forest of all land which cannot be used profitably for some form of 
agriculture; (b) the management of all commeraal forests^ whether 
publicly or privately owned, so that they will yield continuous crops of 
timber (policy of sustained yield) ; (c) the management of all protection 
forests which ensure the regularity of streamfiow, and prevent soil 
erosion , (d) the afforestation of poor scrub lands, sand dunes and eroded 
areas ; and (e) the control of private forest management to prevent any 
damage to the state’s interests 


TABLE 3S JAPAN PROPPR ARFAS OF PHF DIFFERINT 
CLASSES or I ORES 
(I» thousand cho) 


\rAK 

7 OTAL 

C ONIFTROt H 

Dec im oi s 

\frxi r> 

Bamboi 

O rrtt rts 

1913 

1924 

18,906 

19, 

4,793 

7,899 

6,333 

127 

401 

1927 

' 19,680 

4,728 

8,130 

C 1S7 

133 

502 

1930 

20,04S 

4,671 

' 8,541 

! 6 200 

I 137 

496 

1933 

20J47 

5,466 

9,162 

. 5,500 

150 

i 470 

1936 

21,036 1 

5,659 

9,008 

5 759 

153 

458 


The fundamental principle of forest management m Japan is that 
of sustained yield combined with the mamtenante of public welfare. 
The major product of the fortst is, naturally, timber. Minor products 
are charcoal, produced m large quantities, firewocvd, bark for loofing, 
cordage and tanmn<g , tuipentjnc and resin 

ILand Tenun Vvith the abolition of feudalism m 1868 the peasants 
became the owners of the land vhieh they tilled Landed aristocracy 
as a class practically disappeared but a new landlord class developed, 
because peasants now had the right to sell their land and were frequently 
forced to do so as a result of heavy taxation and debts The concen- 
tration of land in the hands of landlords did not lead to large-scale 
farming with hired labor, instead, the landlords parcelled the land and 
rented it out to the former owners who thus became tenants It was 
estimated that already m the seventies of the last century almost 20% 
of the total crop area was being worked by tcnints The development 
of tenancy still continues (see Table 36) Of the total number of 
5,597,000 households engaged in agriculture onl) 1»'^^1,000 or 30 9% 
were independent and cultivated their own land in 1936, while no less 
than 1,518,000 or 27 1 % were tenants, and 2,349,000 or 42 0^o were 
part-tenants. The existence of the gre^up of ‘'part-tenants’’ brings up 
the question* what portion do these “part-owncrs-pait-tcnants” own 
and what portion do they rent This question is somewhat elucidated 
by Table 36. 

1* Turner I PhiiUp*^ jipanc^ I jrestn and I jrtstr> ’ 1/j/ i mjiu I orer^rv JmrmJ \ >1 16, p 13 

16 Nortnfho fokeiho 

16 Turner rpci p 23 

17 jPor a dibcuss m of hn \ tenure in Japan t.et Tokeke shi \ ml »cy hpaed ai( thf 5“ j/ W nces Vtd 9, pp 

115118 Fark), Mirum S ] ipan s Unsolved Itnircy Profku I ar I a hr i Su ivy \ 1 \1 july 1917, 

pp 153 159 i adi.pnskv W 1 irm Jtnancy and janantst At ricul urc / n I n id i tire Vol 1 1937, pp 

425*446 I ickiinskv W \t>unin I ntLSi n | { an 1 or in Iffvr \ >! 1"’ far 1939 pp 426-433, R S 

“Japanischt Agrarfragtn,” Zeit^cbnp fur Ceopdtftk V >1 XIV, 1937, ip 18 10, 132 138 211 221 
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tABLE 36. JAPAN PROPER; OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY^* 

(In tbousmd familm} 


01* iiou»KHOLD8 
EwGAOBO asf AORICUX.TURE 

1926-29 

Average 

1930-34 ! 

Average j 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Num- 

ber 

%of 1 

lotal 

Num- 

ber 

% of j 
Total ! 

Num- 

ber 

% of 
Total 

Num- 

ber 

%of 

1 otal 

Num- 

bcj 

%of 

Owfwr-ciulfivators 

1,7^9 

31 2 1 

1,748 

311 

1,732 

30 9 

1,731 

30 9 ! 

1,734 

31 1 

Tenant* 

1,489 

26 7 

1498 

26 6 i 

1,518 

27 1 

1,518 

27 1 i 

1,501 

26.9 

fVtt-tenants 

2,317 

42 0 

j 2.377 

42 3 

2,360 

42.0 

2,349 

42 0 ' 

2,340 

42.0 

Total 

5.567 

100 0 

1 5,623 

100 0 

5,611 

100 0 

5.597 

100 0 

5,375 

100 0 


TABLE 37. JAPAN PROPER: DISTRIBUTION OF CROP AREA 
CUUnVATFD BY OWNERS AND BY TENANTS^* 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


C LASimC^TION 

j 1*)26 29 Avpr \r,i 

1 1930 3^ A VI K ^f.r 

1 1935 

1936 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area cultivated by owners 

Area cultivated by tenants 

3 217 
2,768 

53 8 

46 2 

3,131 

2,805 

52 8 

47 2 

3,193 
2 816 

53 1 

46 9 

3,227 

2,809 

53.5 

465 

Total cultivated area 

5 985 

1(K)0 

5 936 

100 0 

6,009 

1(K) 0 

6,036 

100 0 


Of the total cultivated area only 53% is cultivated by owners whereas 
47% is tilled by tenants. Thcic is^ however, a considerable difference 
between the share of tenant and owner cultivatjon on paddy and upland 
fields, just as there is a considerable difference m the land value. In 1928, 
according to Nasu, the price of a cho of good paddy field was 712 yen, 
while a cho of upland field was worth only 469 yen. Alore than half of 
all paddy land and only 40% of the umrrigated land is tilled by tenants. 


TABLE 38. JAPAN PROPER » OWNF.R AND TENANT CULTIVATION^^ 
(In thousand hectares and percentao^es of total area) 

A On Padd\ FI^LDS 


Cl ASSIPItAllON 


'Vrea cuUivatcd by owners 
Area cultivated by tendnta 


Total paddy land an a 


Area cultivated by owner® 
Area culttvatcd by tenuus 

Toul upland fwld area 


1926 29 AviB^r.r l‘>3() 31 

1 \rca Per tent j Aft i 

\\rRAGl 

Per cent 

1Q55 

Area Per cent 

1936 

1 Area Per cent 

1 1.5(18 48 3 1 1,4S7 

j 1 613 51 7 1 1.703 

46 6 

53 4 1 

1.50S 

1,688 

47 1 

52 9 j 

1 514 

1 678 

47 4 
52 6 

j 3 121 100 0 1 3 190 

ltX)0 i 

3,193 

100 0 i 

3.192 

100 0 

B. On Upi and Fim ds 

I 1,709 59 7 1 644 59 8 1 
1 1 156 40 3 1 1.103 40 2 } 

1.689 

1,127 

60 0 1 
40 0 1 

i 1 713 
i 1,131 

60 2 

39 8 

1 2,865 100 0 j 2,747 

100 0 1 

2,816 

100 0 j 

2,844 

100 0 


Absentee land ownership is very widespread in Japan. In 1934 there 
were 987,000 individuals recorded as owning land w^ho did not cultivate 
it themselves. While official data arc lacking, it is estimated that about 

htormsba Tt/ketbyo and Japan Man^boukM Year Bbok, 1940 
19 Ibid 

Normsilo Tatse$iyo 
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50% of all landowners own only 9% of the total cultivated knd^ whereas 
8% have title to 50% of the land. Land hunger is so great that the 
few really large estates are never managed as a unit but arc worked by 
tenants. One of the biggest estates has 4>000 acres> divided among 
2>486 tenant families 


TABLE 39. JAPAN PROPER- SIZE OF LAND HOLDINGS** 
(In thousands) 


Size OP HoiotNos 

i 

I 1926-29 ' 

I Average 

1 1930-34 

1 Average 

193S 

1936 

1937 

No 

! 

No 

O/ 1 

/o 1 

1 No 

% 

No % 

No. 

% 

Under 0 5 hcctarL 

2,497 

49 8 

2,S3S 

49 7 

2,55S 

49 6 

2,S57 

49 7 

2.5S0 

49 6 

0 SO- 0 99 

1,2S3 

24 5 

1,278 

2S 1 

1 304 

2S3 

1,30S 

25 3 

1,305 

25 4 

0 99- 2 98 hectares 

901 

17 9 

900 

17 6 

906 

17 6 

910 

17 7 

909 

17 7 

2 98- 4 96 

2?8 

45 

224 

4 i 

221 

4 3 

219 

42 

1 219 

43 

4 96- 9 92 

114 

2 3 

111 

22 

111 

22 

111 

21 

! no 

2 1 

9 92-49 S9 .. 

46 

09 

46 

0 9 

46 

09 

46 

09 

i 45 

09 

49 59 hectares and over 

4 1 

0 08 

37 

0 07 

3 4 

0 07 

3 3 

0 06 

1 

006 

T oral I 

5,023 

100 00 * 

S099 

100 00 1 

1 S147 

100 00 

1 5,150 

100 00 

5.142 

100 00 


About half of all holdings are less than 0.5 hectare and three-fourths 
are less than one hectare. The number of large holdings is very small 
and has been decreasing slightly. 


TABLE 40 JAPAN PROPI R AVI RAGF SI71 OF AGRIC'llLrUR AL I INITS** 
(In ntmher of households and pencniasie^ d total) 


SrzF or Af.Rirti n r m 
U sn 

1926 29 

1930-34 

Average 

1935 

1 1936 

1937 

No 

o 

o 

No 

% 

No 

0 

o 

1 No 

ro 

No % 

Unckr 0 S hecta*-*: 

1 945 

34 9 

1 )3l 

34 3 

1 909 

34 0 

1 1 896 

33 9 

1,885 33 8 

0 5(' 0 99 

1 894 

34 0 

1 926 

34 3 

1,919 

34 2 

1 914 

34 2 

1 905 34 2 

0 09-1 98 btctaris 

1 204 

21 6 

1,211 

2? 1 

1 255 

22 4 

‘ 1 962 

22 5 

1,263 22 7 

1 98 2 98 

321 

58 

320 

57 

323 

5 

321 

5 7 

318 5 7 

2 98-4 96 

133 

24 

130 

2 3 

128 

2 3 

126 

2 3 

126 2 3 

4 96 hectares and c^cr | 

71 

1 3 

L 

1 3 

1 78 

1 4 

1 _7S 

1 4 

78 14 

Total j 

S,S68 

1000 

* 5 623 

100 0 1 

; 5,611 

100 0 

1 5,597 

100 0 

5 575 100 0 


The extreme pressure on the land explains the small size of Japanese 
farms. Of the 5,575,000 households occupied in agriculture in 1937^ 
33.8% till less than 0.5 cho apiece and 34.2% between 0.5 and 0.99 
cho^ so that more than two-thirds of the Japanese peasants have to make 
their living on farms that appear dwarf-Iike to Westerners. They culti- 
vate 33% of the arable land. The highest intensification of agricultural 
methods (garden-culture)^ double cropping and a practically complete 
absence of fallow explain at least to a certain extent why such small 
units can exist. VCliile 3^,810,000 families till one-third of the agricul- 
tural land, 204,000 families, or not quite 4%, cultivate 23% of the crop 
area, 

21 Hall, R B , ‘ Some Rural Settlement I arms tn lapan,” Gto^aphteal fUptea, Vol 21. 1931. p 115 
tSSorinsho lohnbfo and 'Iht Japan Year J^ook^ 193*^ 

S* ihtd 
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TJk Tenmts^ Struggle: It is already very hard for small farm owners 
to wrest a living from their tiny plots ; it is much mbre so for tenants 
and part-tenants who have to divide their crop with the landlord. The 
competition for the limited agricultural land is so great that rents have 
become very high. The rent for paddy land is usually paid in kind^ 
the amount being calculated on the basis of yields in good years, so 
that the burden of poor harvests is cained by the tenants* In such 
years the tenant is often forced to ask for reductions Here lies the 
reason for many of the disputes between landlords and tenants. 

Rents arc very high ; they are seven times as high as those demanded 
m England ; three and a half times those in Germany. On an average 
the Japanese tenant gives more than half his crop to the landlord^, while 
from the landlord he receives only the land. The tenants ordinarily 
supply their own implements, seed and fertilizer ; they have their own 
houses, and pay all assessments and dues except the land tax. 

Investigations conducted by the Japanese Department of Agriculture 
have shown that the standard of living of the tenants borders on des- 
titution. Their income from all possible souiccs is not sufficient to 
cover their living expenses. The distress among them is very great. 
Nasu’s statement in 1929 that l()t of a tenant-farmer is^most miser- 
able” has become more true during the years of dtpre'^sion. This be- 
comes apparent m the rapid increase of the officiaIl\ recorded landlord- 
tenant disputes. In 1928 there were 1,866 disputes, m 1935, 5,512^"* 
Both tenants and landlords have orgamzed unions to protect their 
interests. 

In recent years, the landowners have been agitating for nationalization 
of their land, if the government is willing to pay at the current value; 
the tenants desire either outright confiscation or purchase at a nominal 
price. 

24 Anrther source Ih hook 1^^9 40 p 7j8 lists tenant dtsputes j-t, Ollr ws 19S3» 4 000 1954, 

5 828 1935 6 8^4,19^6 S BlM 193^ 6 TO 1938 3 531 

S, KOREA 

Land use in Korea is classified under nineteen heads, namely field, 
paddy field, sites, pond, miscellaneous land, forest, monastery land, 
grave land; parks, railway land, canals, road, river, ditch, reservoir, 
dams, fortress, rail line land and water-supply land. The icason for 
such a detailed land classification is a fiscal one — it provides the basis 
for taxation.^ Table 41 prcNcnts a summary of the land use statistics. 
The source quoted in Table 41 reports the total area of Korea as 
220,794 sq. km. It is not clear why the tw'o figures differ by 921,400 
hectares 

Koiea is a moimrainqus country like Japan, especially m its n orthe rn 
andr eavStern^arts, and it plains^, jnostly in the west and 

sotirtr. B^aus^ offtlie generally somewliat lower relief, howeverj^ th e 
fefeenfage (iTThc' cultivated and cultivable area of Korea is larger than 

1 Fot ft detailed tabulation sccTIcc^nntooii K Ijtnd Ut$U^3tu)n and hyural Efommy m korta issued under the 
auspices of the Srcrctanat ol the Institute ot Pacifac Relations, Chicago, 1^36 p H>6 Since the section on Korea 
was wntten, Ladejmsky, W, ‘Chosen’s Sgriculturc «nd its Probicjus” I oragrt Aff-mdture^ Vol IV, 1940, pp 
95 122, has appeared 
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that of JapaM Most of the agricultural land is found on the southern I 
and western side of the peninsula^ while the north has the forests, I 
About 20% of the total area of Korea is permanently cultivated. It t 
has been estimated that an additional 1,000,000 to 1450,000 hectares 
are cultivable, so that the total cultivable area of Korea should occupy 
about 26% of the country. 

It is characteristic that we look in vain for meadows and pastures in 
the statistics on land use. The amount of meadow and pasture land, 
according to Lee, is negligible in relation to the number of animals kept 
by Korean peasants. The land available is so scarce that it is impossible to 
devote large areas to grass. Even today dairy farming is very little known 
and the peasants do not use milk, but use their cattle for farm work. 


TABLE 41. KOREA: AREA OF THE VARIOUS LAND USES* 


' Land Usf 

Thousand hfoarfs 

Per cent of Total 

Permanently cultivated 

4,398 

20.8 

Forests 

16,399 

77.5 

Rivers, lakes, etc. 

54 2 

0.3 

Sites, etc. (a) 

216.1 

1.0 

Public parks 

5.8 

0.0 

Other land 

84.9 

0.4 

Total 

21,158 0 

100.0 


(a) Indudmg urban and villacjc settlements, graves, roads and railroads. 


Crop Land: In Korea as in Japan a distinction must be made be- 
tween irrigated and non-irrigated lands, or paddy land and upland. 
These two types form the permanently cultivated area. In addition 
we find the kaden or “firefields^^ in the mountainous forest regions ot 
northern and middle Korea. These are the temporary plots of peasants 
who carry on sliifting ailtivation on the hillsides. They burn the 
forest, frequently after liaving ringed the big trees if the forest is prime- 
val, and plant their buckwheat, millet or other crop. As soon as the 
yields decline, they move on and clear another patch. Only rarely will 
they turn a kaden into a permanent field. After 10 or 15 years the 
fertility is usually sufficiently restored to encourage the kadenmin, i.e, 
^‘firefield men”, to return to the same siteA This primitive form o f 
agriculture is responsible for a good deal of forestTI??astation ana ^il 
grosion . JpoPthis rSioh' tITc authorities frown upon 4TiVactTviHerT>f 
the sbifters. The Annual Keport of the Administration of Chosen for 
says of them : ‘^"their methods arc to set fire to State forests in 
order to open up fields before sowing seed. They often expose good 
forests to the danger of fires and devastate fertile lands.” The govern- 
ment has adopted the plan of allowing the shifters to remain and con- 
tinue the cultivation of the fields which they occupy at the moment, 
but will try to prevent further moves. It remains to be seen what 
success this policy will have. 

* Chosen Sotohjifu Tnktt Nempo^ 1936 

8 l^autcnsach, H , “Hauptcigcbnisnc mcm«*r Korcarei^,” PfSermanr/x MitUtlm^eny VViI. 80, 1939, p. 175. Sec 
also Hcydrjcri M , Koreamsrhe l^nt^x trtsrha/t, Abh. uttcl Bet. dcr Musecn f. Tierkundc uod Vdlterkunde *u 
Ptttsden, Voi. XIX, 1931, No. 1, Lcip/jg, 1931. 
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Table 42 gives the area lanckr permanent cultivation^ distingiaishing 
between paddy land and upland. Korea was annexed in 1910> and in 
the years 1910 to 1918 both paddy land and upland increased consider- 
ably. This was not all an actual increase in the cultivated area, however^ 
but largely the result of the Land Survey. It was found that a good 
deal of the area under cultivation was not registered with the authorities 
in order to escape taxes. Even today not ail land is registered^ but in 
1936 the unregistered cultivated land was less than 2% of the total. 


TABLE 42. KOREA : GROWTH OF AREA UNDER PERMANENT 
CULTIVATION* 

flrt thousand hectare t and percentages of T^io) 


Ykar 


Upland 

Total 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

1910 

840.6 

100 

1,603.7 

100 

2,444.3 

too 

1918 

1,531.5 

182 

2,774.4 

173 

! 4,305.9 

176 

1925 

1,550.7 

184 

2,761.4 

172 

^ 4,312.1 

176 

1929 

1,595.5 

190 

2,760.0 

172 

: 4,355.5 

178 

1934 

! 1,657.5 

197 

2,737.1 

171 

4,394.6 

180 

1935 

1,667.3 

198 

2,728.0 

170 

4,395.3 

180 

1936 

1,675 7 

199 

2,714.2 

169 

4,389.9 

180 

1937 

1,689 8 

201 

2,700.8 

168 

4,390.6 

180 


The area occupied by kaden or “fireficlds’’ is not included in Table 
42. This amounted to 15^.000 hectares in 1927 and to 434^000 hectares 
in 1936 but it is quite possible that this apparent increase also is due 
to better supervision of registration. 

Not ail the paddy land of Korea is irrigated; a good deal depends 
upon rainfall and ground water. In 1935, 68% of the paddy fields 
were actually irrigated. 


TABLE 43. KOREA: MFTHODS OF IRRIGATING PADDY LAND» 
(In thousand hectares and percentages of total) 


Ypar 

ToiAI iRRtOUFD 
Aria 

Irrioatto by Irriguion 
V ORt S 

Wati m Rain Water, 

Who'jf Drainaop is 
Chrcncd by LmxK Dams 

1934 

1,672 

1,138 

68.0% 1 

535 

32.0%> 

1935 

1,687 

! 1,151 

68 2% 1 

536 

31.8% 

1936 

1 1,691 

1 1,166 

69 0% 

524 

31.0% 


There is a difference of opinion on the question of the “frequency 
of the use of the cultivated area/' Hall claims that “there is relatively 
little double cropping on paddy fields" compared with Japan.® Lee 


4 Chosen Sotokufti Toket Ntmfx} and Japan- Maneboukuo Year Rook, 1*>4() 

^ Jbt4 It IS not cleat whv the “total irrigated area” diflcrs from the paddy area given in Tabic 42. 

6 Hall, R oj:>cn B.. * ' Agricul turai Regions of Asia. Part B etmme Geography Vo t ^ 

XI. 1935, ppr47-W^ “ " 
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re^rts that the frequency was 128 for paddy fields^ 139 for upland 
fidds and 134 for the total permanently cultivated area in 1930 ; i.c.> the 
crop area was 34% larger than the cultivated area.’ According to Nasu, 
the annual frequency of land use in Japan in 1926 was 128 for the totah 
130 for paddy and 127 for upland fields. If we are justified in com- 
paring the Japanese figures for 1926 with those of Korea for 1930^ we 
find that the frequency of land use is 6% higher in Korea than in 
Japan. 

Among the crops grown by the Korean peasant, rice takes the first 
placc^ followed by barley, millet of various kinds, soybeans, wheat 
and cotton. 


TABLE 44. KOREA : AREA UNDER CROPS, 1936« 


C'kop 

1 

Thousand cuo 

Per cent op Totae 

Rice 

1,601.3 

26.8 

Barley 

1,067.0 i 

17.9 

Millet 

950.0 

15.9 

Wheat 

333.3 

5.6 

Maize 

128.8 

2.2 

Buckw’^heat 

121.6 

2.0 

Oats 

106.2 

1.8 

Soybeans 

787.4 

13.2 

Other beans 

287.1 

4.8 

Cotton 

229.6 

3.8 

Potatoes 

117.4 

2.0 

Other crops (mostly vej^etables) 

238.1 



5,967.8 

100.0 V/ 

Total 

1 (5,918.1 hectares) 



Rice IS the most important crop in Korea, but it occupies only about 
one-fourth of the crop area m contrast to Japan where more than 40% 
is given over to rice. In the areas where a winter crop can be grown, 
barley and wheat are sown in the fall and are harvested before the rice 
has to be transplanted, whereas m northern Koiea barley and wheat 
have to be grown as summer crops. Cotton production has been in- 
icreased considerably since 1910 because of the encouragement given 
‘by Japanese. 

Forests: Although Korea has the largest forest area in the Japanese 
Empire next to Japan Proper, because of reckless cutting and neglect 
of afforestation in the past, its forest resources are not in as good con- 
dition as those of Japan. Only about 55% of the forest area was actually 
wooded in 1928; but the percentage had increased to 70% in 1936. 
The rest is practically bare and badly eroded. The northern forests 
have not suffered as much as those of the south, where the hillsides 
in the neighborhood of settlements are barren because of the great 
demand for fuel. 

’ I^c, »p. ci/., p 111. 

• Cbojrtn Sotohtju Tohti Ntmpo 
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TABLE 45. KOREA : FOREST AREA CLASSIFIED BY USES, 
1928 AND 195^ 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Glassification 

( 1928 ] 

1936 

[ State 
A rea 

Owned 
P er cent 

Private Owned 
A rea Per cent 

Total 

Area Per cent 

Total 

Area Per cent 

Well wooded 

4,960 

54.5 

4,138 

57.2 

9,007 

55.7 

11,447 

70.6 

Tliinljr wotjdcd 

2,162 

238 

1,492 

20.6 

3,653 

22 4 

2,095 

12.9 

Denuded land j 

1,212 

13 3 

981 

13.6 

2.193 

13.4 

1,180 

7.3 

‘‘rircficlds** 

279 

31 

84 

1.1 

363 

2.2 

511 

3.2 

Suitable for cultivation 

113 

1.2 

02 

1.3 

205 

1.3 

197 

IJL 

Suitable for pasturing 

91 

1 0 

87 

1.2 1 

178 

1.1 

174 

1.1 

Suitable for growing grass 

122 

1.3 

161 

22 i 

283 

1 7 

242 

1.5 

Not classified 

155 

1 8 

200 

28 j 

355 

22 

359 

2.2 

Total 

9.093 

100.0 

7,235 

100.0 

16,327 

100.0 

16;205 

100.0 


iMfid Te f litre : Up to 1933 Korean agricultural statistics divided all 
persons connected with agricultural land into six groups : (1) land- 

lords A, who do not till their land but lease it all, (2) landlords B, who 
till a part of their land and lease the rcst^ (3) owners, w^ho till all their 
land, (4) semi- tenants, who till a certain amount of rented land in ad- 
dition to their own land, (5) tenants, who work only on rented land, 
(6) kadenmins or ‘‘shifters.’* Since 1933, for reasons unknown to the 
public, Korean statistics have dropped groups (1) and (2) and have 
added agricultural workers. Up to 1928 the statistics distinguished 
between Korean and Japanese landowners ; since then this distinction 
has no longer been made, possibly because Japanese landownership was 
rising too quickly. From 1921 to 1927 the number of Japanese land- 
owners increased by 48%, whereas that of Korean landowners increased 
by only 12%. Korean holdings increased by 7%, those of Japanese 
by 43%. 


TABLE 46. KOREA : NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO TENURI*. STATUS, 1927 AND t932»‘> 

( In tbonsamh ) 


Status 

1927 

1932 

1932 AS vvv cent 

OF 1927 

Numitcr 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent i 

Landlords A 

20,7 

0.7 

32.9 

1.1 

159 

Landlords B 

84.4 

3 0 

71.9 

2.5 

85 

Owners 

519 

18.7 

476 

16.2 

92 

Semi-tenants 

910 

32.7 

743 

25.4 

82 

Tenants 

1,218 

43.8 

1,546 

52.8 

127 

Kadenmins 

29 

1.0 

60 

2.0 

207 

Total 

2,781.1 

100.0 

2,929.8 

100.0 ! 

105 


• Ixc, Hoon K., op at , p 1S4, f(jr rj^;urc lor 1^)28, 1916 fieuws fmm Chstn ^otokufuToket t^empo Japafi^ 
h4anebottki0 Year l‘M(), p 520, fjiveii a somewhat diflerent t laxsincatton lor forest area at the end of 1937— 
area with trees, 11,506.666 rho or 11,411,563 hectares, area undtr saphncjs, 2,129,555 cho or 2,111,954 hectares; 
area without trees, 1,156,485 clu) or 1,146,927 hectares, and total, mcluduig others, 16,511,876 cbo or 16,177,058 
hectares 

C6of«n Sotofuf/u Toktt Ntmpe 
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la 1927 thctc wtm 20^700 absentee landlords (kndJords A)^ but in 
1932 dais number increased to 32>900. Table 46 compares the changes 
in all six groups. 

In'" five years the number of absentee landlords increased by 59%^ 
owners and semi*tenants decreased in number^ whereas tenants and 
kadenmins increased' considerably. In 1932 more than half of all fami- 
lies engaged in agriculture were tenants ; together with kadmmms and 
semi-tenants they formed 80.2%. The changes since 1932 arc illustrated 
in Table 47. 


TABLE 47. KOREA: NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HOUSEHOLDS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TENURE STATUS, 1933 AND 19361^ 

(In thousands) 


Status 

1933 

1036 

1936 AS PK« CENT 

OF 1933 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Owners 

545 

18.1 

546 

17.8 

100.6 

Semi-tenants 

725 

24.1 

738 

24.1 

101.8 

Tenants 

1,565 

52.0 

1,584 

51.8 

101.2 

Kadenmins 

82 

2.7 

75 

2.5 

91.5 

Agricultural workers 

94 

3.1 

117 

3.8 

124.5 

Total 

3,012 

100.0 

3,060 

100.0 

101.6 


It is revealing to know the proportion of the cultivated area tilled 
by owners and tenants. Since 1927 the proportion tilled by the owners 
has decreased both on paddy and on upland fields. 


TABLE 48. KOREA : OWNER AND TENANT CULTIVATION ON 
PADDY AND UPLAND FIELDS'" 

(}n thousand cho) 


Classification 

1927-29 

Average 

19 10 34 
Average 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

\rca 

Pei cent 

Arc.t 

Per cent 

Arc* Pci cent 

PADD¥ 

Owners 

551 

34 5 

538 

32 7 

542 

32 2 

539 

31 9 


'J cnants 

1,047 

65 5 

1,107 

67 3 

1,140 

67 8 

1,150 

68 1 


Total 

1,598 

100 0 

1,645 

100 0 

1,682 

100 0 

1,689 

100 0 

1,704 

Upland 

Clwncrg 

1.458s 

52.2 

1,378 

50.0 

1.351 

49 1 

1,337 

48.8 


Tenants 

1,334 

47 8 

1,378 

50 0 

1,400 

50,9 

1,400 

51.2 


7 otal 

2,792 

100 0 

2,756 

1(H> 0 

2,751 

100 0 

2,737 

100 0 

2,723 

Total Area 

Owners 

2,009 

45 8 

1,916 

43.5 

1,8‘H 

42 7 

1,876 

42 4 


7'cnants 

2,381 

54,2 ! 

2,485 

56.5 

2,540 

57 3 

2,550 

57.6 


Grand Total 

4,390 

100 0 ; 

4,401 

100.0 

4,433 

100 0 

4,426 

100.0 

! 4,427 

Number of families 
(in thousands) 

2.798 


1 23)41 


3.066 

i 

3,060 


3.059 

Area fier family (in hectares ) 

1.57 

1 50 

1.45 

145 

1.44 


n ihid. 

1* Ihid.y and Japan-Maneboukm Year Book^ 1940. 
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In 1936/ 57.6% of the total permanently cultivate area was tilled 
by tenants^ while in the same year tenants in Japan worked only 46.5% 
of the land. Korea e^cceeds the other larger countries of the Orient in 
the extent of tenancy. 

There are two mam types of rent in Korea : cash rent and share rent, 
of which the latter is more prevalent. One can distinguish between 
three types of share rent : (1) fixed rent, which disregards the outcome 
of the particular crop ; (2) rent, which is based on each year’s 
yield ; and (3) tachak rent, which amounts to one-half of the crop. 
The fixed rent system is risky for the tenant but it encourages him to 
use the best method of utilization. The tachak system is the most 
common. On an average the Korean tenant pays half of his crop as 
rent; however, in aieas where there is heavy competition rent may go 
up to 80%, depending upon the type of land. 

The living conditions of the tenants m Korea arc miserable Since 
the Woild War the number of disputes between landlords .and tenants 
has increased considerably^ an observation which is also made in the 
case of Japan, 

6. FORMOSA 

Apriculture Two-thirds of Formosa, or Taiwan, is mountainous. 
The ji opul ation iTToHcentratecI on the plains of western and northern 
Taiwan anj mi dic^raduaT steles leading into the centraj ran ge o Ftfic 
isTsnd. The plains arc inhabited b} riunese while the mountains are 
tKeTiaT>ISt^»f tlic aborigi nal M d ays , who pt act ice a shifting cultivation. 
In 1^6 abou <»nc-fourth of Formosa was tilled. In 192*^ Nasu re- 
ported that an area of about 16*7,200 hectares could be brought under 
cultivaticm in addition to the area already cultivated. 


FAIU] 49 lOKMOS^ LANDbSM 
(Ifi h }U *nd hrtaref) 


1 AMD bsr 

j \hl A 

1 Plr trm OF Fotai 

Culu\atccl (1936) 

8S3 OlO 

2^ 8 

}<)rcst(1930) 1 

2,141,000 

S9 7 

^ lid land or genva (1^)30) i 

4Si,223 

126 

TInspccilkd 

13b.l07 

3 9 

Tot il 

3,‘=i83,400 i 

100 0 


Paddy fields took up S28,000 hictarcs or 61 and upland lields 
329,000 hectares or 38 of the cultnated area in 1937. Of the paddy 
fields 61.3% aie double cropped. Since 1927 about 75,000 hect. res of 
un-irngated land or upland ha\e been irrigated and thus changed to 
paddy land, which represents an intensification m land use. 

Formosa’s leading eiop is rice, which occupies 62% of the crop t 
area, next in area are sweet potatoes (an upland crop) and sugar cane. \ 
Ail the othei remaining’' crops utih/c only 14^\, of the crop area The j 

1 Tht for the cuhiv urj iau 1 unspevihctl art is wcfi- taken fiom 1 ^hfi The figures for fofe«t 

*iid wild land a;c gnen In N » u r/ it p ''12 fhc t md irta of li-rniosi according to the Jupati 
'itar Book., 1940. p 15, vvas 3,596,100 hcctAtcs 
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firequetw^ p{ laiikd utiHaiatioa in Formosa is 127,3 for the total area^ 
No distinctidn pm be made between paddy and upland fields. 

TABLE 50. FORMOSA: AREA UNDER CROPS* 

' « * (1» thousand hectares) 


I 

Crot' 

AkiiA 

Pp« CENT or TOTAt 

Rice 

687.2 

62.1 

Sweet potatoes 

141.3 

12.7 

Sugar cane 

125.5 

11.3 

Tea 

42.3 

3.8 

Others 

114 2 

V/ 

Total 

1,110.5 

100.0 ^ 


Since it became a part of the Japanese Empire, land utilization in 
Formosa has undergone considerable changes. The , isl and supp lies 
Japan with trc^ical crops not gtown at home. Recently the Bureau 
oFTioductlve Industries oTTaiwah announced a Ten- Year Plan which 
is supposed to bring about an expansion in the production of crops 
for which the island is best suited. Special attention is to be gy en 
fojrirej^ jgiigar ran^^ roftonj ra.qtnf potatoes. jutC andmSuc. 

Among other objectives a greater diversification ^of ''agnailSire””"1s 
planned for. Rice being such a profitable crop, the peasants pay little 
attention to other crops for which there is great need m the Empire. 
It is therefore planned to keep the rice area at a constant level, while 
increasing yields. The sugar cane area is supposed to be increased by 

TABLE 51. NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR TENURE STATUS IN TAIWAN* 

(Jn thousands) 


Pbrioo 

Ov. NI Ri j 

SfMI Ti* NANIS 

T>*n \nts 

TotAX. 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1 

[ Number 

% 

1927-29 Average 

116 9 

29 0 

124 1 

30 8 

161 8 

40 2 

402 8 

ioi)o 

1930-34 Average 

125 8 

30 8 

124 0 

30 4 i 

158 3 

38 8 

1 4081 

100.0 

19j5 

132 1 

31 5 ! 

128 4 

30 6 : 

159 0 

37 9 

1 419 5 

100 0 

1936 

132 3 

30 9 

134 1 

31 3 ' 

161 8 

37 8 

428 2 

100 0 



45%. Cotton has been grown only for two years, occupying 4,270 
hectares. The plan proposes an area of about 75,000 hectares. Espe* 
cially important is the expansion of the castor bean area because its oil 
is valuable for military purposes. By 1949 Taiwan is expected to have 
increased its pte area five times so that Japan will no longer be de- 
pendent upon imports from British India.^ 

Fousts: Ahn^^t 25% Taiyuan is cO Yf^ted by forests and b ruRbr 
Of the 2,396,000 hectares in 1937, 1,875,000 were forested and 521,000 
were covered with shrubs. The tropical lowland forests of the. island 


* Takumn Toket 
^lb*d 

Vol ill, 1939, pp. 163-64. 
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hai'Vft b ggQ dcamd by Qmesc peasants so 

f ^^s ^''''tttte"tiriio anSair$^'^^ Tn« Bsmsx siirvey 

oTTalwan"^^ been complctcci but amount of timbet is 

roughly estimated at 42,074>000 cubic meters of conifers and 111495/000 
cubic meters of deciduous trees.® Formosans camphor trees gave japan 
a world ramphof appeared on the mar ket* 

*T2n3^enure : A greater percentage of peasants till their ownnelds 
in Taiwan than in Japan and Korea/ and in recent years the percentage 
of full tenants has been decreasing slightly/ as shown in Table 51. 

* Tutoer, 9p. cft , p 18 

1. THE PHILIPPINES 

Cultivated and Uncultivated Area: In 1934 more than 55% of the 
Philippines was still under forest cover, about 18% was grass (cohort) 
and open land, while 22% belonged to farms and estates and was thus 
largely under cultivation. The Bureau of Forestry has estimated that 
in order to maintain a balanced soil cover, 11,037,026 hectares should 
remain as permanent forest and 18,592,574 hectares should ultimately 
constitute the alienable and disposable area. It has been further CwSti- 
mated that about 16,050,000 hectares, or 54 are arable. These 
figures indicate that the Philippine Commonwealth has considerable 
reserves of potential agricultural land, most of which lies on the islands 
of Mindanao (the second largest island in the Philippines), Palawan, 
Samar, Leyte and Mindoro. 


TABLL 52. THE PHILIPPINES: CXASSIFICATION OF LAND, 1937^ 


'I'rrr or 1 and 

llKCrARri 

Pitt CFNT OP Total 

Commercial forest 

13,525,058 

45.65 

Non-commercial forest 

3,723,460 

1 12.57 

Cultivated (a) I 

6,501,384 

1 21.94 

Cogon and open land 

5,270,805 

1 17.79 

Swamp 

608,893 

j 2.05 

'foial 

29,629,600 

100.00 


(*) This Also includes unculii\AtccI Und lx,k>ngin^ to tamis jnd rstatcc 


Crop "Land : The extent of the cultivated area is not exactly known. 
The Census of 1918 showed that only 53% of the area belonging to 
farms wa.s actually under cultivation, A comparison of fatm and crop 
area in 1934 shows that about 63 to 65% of each farm was cultivated. 

Th^ leading Philippine crops are ri_c c — both paddy (79%) and hill 
rice (21%) — coco nuts, maize, sugar cane^ abaca, tobacco and mag uev. 
N early three-fifths of the crop acreage is d evoted^tb two cereals, ri ce 
and corn . Since 1 9 1 D alt maj oTcrop^^ area st^luily 

“with the exception of abaca, which has remained more or less sta- 
tionary*^ 


1 Mimeographed table supphecl br the Philippine Department of Agriculture and Cfjmmcrcc, Bureau of 
Forestry. 

S CroJ!, Comclio C , "Population and Land Utilization in the Philippines,” Prohkmt ef tb$ Pmficy 193^, edited 
by Bruno Lasker and W. L Holland, Chicago, p W) 
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The climate of the Philippines, of course, permits double cropping, 
but the few data available indicate that this is not practiced to sura 
an extent as in the crowded countries of Japan, Korea or China. After 
the harvest of the rice crop many peasants let the land lie fallow for 
the rest of the year instead of growing a second crop. Where irrigation 
has been introduced, however, two crops of rice can be grown where 
before the land produced only one, and in certain regions, for example 
on the island of Cebu, peasants harvest three crops of maize. Maize, 
however, is considered a “poor man's crop"' and is not as highly valued 
as rice, which requires a longer growing period. In 1938 about 
4,418,000 hectares were under crops; of this acreage 44,180 hectares 
under rice and 189,940 hectares under corn were planted more than 
once. Assuming that these two crops account for the major portion 
of the double-cropped area, the cultivated land was thus 4,183,880 
hectares in extent and only about 6% of this was double cropped,^ 


TABLE 53. THE PHILIPPINES: AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS* 

( In thousand hectares and percentages of total area ) 


Caors 

1934 

1936 

1 1938 

Area 

Per cent of 
Total 

Area 

Per cent of 
TouJ 

j \rca 

Per cent of 

1 otal Area 

Rice 

2,004 

46.3 

2,049 

45.5 

1,912 

43.3 

Corn 

539 

12.5 

685 

! 15.2 

703 

15.9 

Coconuts 

608 

14 0 

632 

1 14.0 

643 

14.6 

Sugar canc ‘ 

306 

7.1 

251 

[ 5.0 

22B 

5.2 

Abaca * 

459 

10.6 ^ 

479 

! 10.6 

508 

11.5 

Tobacco 

55 

1.3 

65 

1 5 

75 

1.7 

Bananas 

108 

2.5 1 

92 

2.0 

92 

2.1 

Other Crops ; 

246 I 

5.7 

252 

5.6 i 

257 

5.8 

Total 

4,32S 

100 0 

4,506 

100.0 

4,418 

100.0 


In 1918, according to the census, there were 2,415,778 hectares under 
tillage, while the crop area amounted to 2,612,928 hectares. This 
would indicate that 197,150 hectares, or 8%, were double cropped. If 
these estimates approximate the actual conditions, we have here a fur- 
ther indication that the population of the Philippines as a whole is far 
less hard pressed for land than are the peasants of China and Japan. If 
there is a land shortage in certain parts of the Philippines it is due to 
a maldistribution of the population which can be rectified by migration 
to the less developed and more thinly settled islands of the Common- 
wealth. 

Philippine land utilization also differs from that of other f^ar Eastern 
countries in the small number of farms using irrigation. In 1918 only 
24.1 % of the farms irrigated their land ; of these 23.1 % made use of 
natural streams, while oidy 0.7 % employed artificial means to bring the 
water into the fields.^ 

S From hfiurcs iumishcd by the Division of Statist(c$ of the Philippine Department of ^pricukure and ( om- 
mercc. 

4 Phili(>ptne Depanment of Agriculture and ( ummcrcc, BulleUn of PbiUpptm Staiutta, Vo! 6 Nos. 1-2, Manila, 
pp. 14-25. 

* Census of the Pkihppne Uhtds, 1018, Vol Til, Manila, 1921, pp. 230-2.31 
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average Filipino dq>cnds directly on rainfall for ^irrigation water^ 
nd although there may be a stream dose at hand^ he does not trouble 
o turn it on to his land unless conditions happen to foe exceptionally 
avorable. The result is that dry years cause a very heavy, and largely 
voidable, loss to the islands* A dependable supply of irrigation water 
iTould make two crops a certainty where one is now more or less of a 
gamble.’’* It was estimated, apparently in 1929, that some 270,000 hec- 
ares were supplied with water from irrigation systems, both government 
nd private, the former serving some 67,000 hectares and the latter being 
ystems built by the owners of large estates or by groups of farmers*^ 
n 1938 the Bureau of Public Works maintained and operated 12 
government irrigation systems, serving a total area of 75,920 hectares.® 

Forest iMtid: The climate and soils of the Philippine Islands are 
uch that originally, that is before man began to influence conditions, 
>ractically the whole land area was coverea by a dense tropical forest. 
The Forest Service distinguishes the following types of forest : virgin 
>r original lowland diptcrocarp, seasonal or dry forest, mangrove forest, 
nountain forest and second growth forest. The remainder of the land 
Lfca is either covered by cogonale^^ or cultivated. On the basis of utili- 
ation, the foresters classify the timberland as commercial forests, which 
:over 45.6% of the total area, and non-commercial forests, comprising 
2,6^/) of the area. Practically all cogonaks have been caused by shifting 
Lgriculture or calngin culture in the wake of which grasses invade the 
ieforested and burned land after it has been under cultivation for 2 or 
5 years. As long as the cogonaks are burned from time to time, trees 
:annot come back, llie catngin culture is a great enemy of the forests, 
especially when the catngtneros are numerous. It was, therefore, de- 
flated illegal in the Philippines under Spanish rule, and under American 
idministration the foresters have tried to check the activity of the 
'alngimro. But “for the last ten years alone 28,983 hectares of forest 
and in the Islands had been illegally converted into caingin. To this 
s^ast area must be added caingins in out-of-the-way places that have 
sscaped detection.”^® By law the cailigtmro must obtain permission 
before he makes a clearing. In 1936 the Forest Service gavc^ 1,028 
'atngin permits covering 2,912 hectares, w^hile in the same year 2,314 
llegal caingin cases, involving 2,510 hectares, were reported. 

Fand Tenure: The only statistical data on land tenure conditions arc 

0 be found in the Census of 1918. Recent investigations have shown 
hat drastic changes must have taken place in the last two decades^^ and 

1 great deal of new information is anticipated when the results of the 
1939 census are fully published. 

In 1918 there were 1,955,276 agricultural units, 1,520,026 or 77.8% 
■)f which were operated by their owners, 324,772 or 16.6% by tenants, 

® Wofccster, Dtun C.,7be PhtUpptnef, new edition by Hayden, J R., New' York, 1930, p. 634 rhis smtement 

made in 1913, 

7 Alillcr, Hugo H , Fnmtples of htottomus applied to the Pbihpptnes^ New York, 1932. 

® Anmal Kf/tor/ of the Sterttan of P»i*hi Works and Co/nmemtrattons lor the fiscal year ending Dcccmhtr 31, 1938. 
® Cogomla are areas covered with mil grasses such as Imperata txaltata or copon and Saaharum spofttanfMm or 
alabtb 

NanOj^ Jose f* , “Kaingin Laws and Pinaities jn the Philippines/* The Vbthpptm Journal of Pomtry^ Vol. 2, 

Alien, James S., “Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines/* Patsfic Affairs^ Vol XT, 1938, pp 52-65. 
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be they cash^ share or labor tenants, and 110>478 or 5,6% by squatters 
cm public land. Table 54 gives detailed information about tenure con- 
ditions and the size of the farms. Nearly two-fifths of all farms had 
less than 0.35 hectares cacli in 1918 and more than three- fifths had less 
than one hectare per farm, a fact that corrects the misleading impression 
given by the high percentage of owners. The Philippines is a country 
of small peasants. In 1918, 38% of all farms accounted for only 4.3% 
of the area which was under crops, 96.7% of all farms included 64.0% 
of the crop area, while only 3.3% of the farms accounted for 36% of 
the land under cultivation. 

TABLE 54. THE PHILIPPINES: LAND TENURE, 1918^* 


CUITURAL 

Enti'rprise, 

BN HECTARES 

Total 

Owners 

Cash Tenants 

Share Tenants 

I ,abor Tenants 

Squatters 

Nurober 

% 

Number 


Numlict 

% 

Number 


Number 

O' 

o 

Number 

% 

Under (K35 

741,437 

37 9 : 

580,937 

38 2 ; 

21,235 

34 2 i 

98,942 

38 6 

2.048 

32 7 

38,275 

34.6 

0.35-1 

455,640 

23 3 

357.103 

23.5 

12,874 

20.8 

61,650 

24 0 

1,563 

25 0 

22,450 

20 3 

1-2 

328,553 

16.8 

252,289 

16 6 

12,064 

19 5 

44,468 

17 3 

1,255 

20.1 

18,477 

167 

2A 

280,789 

14 4 

216,865 

14 3 

10,343 

16 7 

35,495 

13 8 

814 

13 0 

17,272 

15.6 

5-10 

84,135 

43 

f 65,752 

43 

2,739 

4 4 

8,950 

3 5 

354 

5.7 

6,340 

57 

10-15 

25.717 

1.3 

19,605 

1 3 

1,028 

1 7 

' 2,739 

1 1 

74 

1.2 

2,271 

2 1 

15-30 

25,488 

1 3 

18,170 

1 2 

892 

1 4 

2,^69 

0 9 

84 

1 3 

3,973 

3.6 

30-50 

6,288 

03 

4,412 

0 3 

i 326 

0 5 

861 

03 

47 

0 7 

642 

06 

50-100 

3,796 

02 

2,698 

0.2 

234 

0 4 

491 

0 3 

■ 19 

0.3 

354 

0.3 

too and over 

3,433 

0 2 

2,195 

0,1 

261 

0.4 

552 

02 

' 1 


424 

0.4 

Total 

1,955,276100 0 | 

1,520,026100 0 1 

61,996 100 0 1 

256,517 100 0 1 

6,259 

100 0 j 

110,478 100 0 


There can be no doubt that the larger number of small peasants with 
holdings far too small to support a family represents a serious problem 
for the Philippines. These small peasants are always in danger of 
losing their land by falling into the clutches of usurers.^® The con- 
centration of land in the hands of wealthy individuals, of the Church, 
of private corporations and of the “sugar barons’" increases steadily, 
and with it the army of tenants and agricultural laborers. The distress 
in these two latter groups has led to uprisings in recent years such as 
the Colorums in 1927, the “rebellion” at Tayug in 1931 and the Sak- 
daiistas in 1935.^'* 

For many years attempts have been made to deal with the problem 
of the distribution and ownership of the land. There are two possible 
solutions : first, the purchase and subdivision of large estates and, second, 
the redistribution of population by colonization on land of the public 
domain. Several acts have been passed embodying these policies, 
both prior to and during the Commonwealth period. 

Polky in Kegard to JLarge l^anded Hstates : The acquisition of great 
tracts of land by the Church, the friars and private citizens under the 
Spanish regime and of corporations and hacknderos under American 
administration created a serious land tenancy problem which does not 
come out in the figures of the 1918 census. This development intro- 


12 Ctnsus of the Phtltpptne Islands, 1918, Vol, 111, p 95 

Roosevelt, Theodore, “Land Problems in Pueito Rico and the 


Philippine 


Islands,’ 


Geovraphtcal 
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duced into the Oriental economy a t3;pe of Undlordispi — ^Enropean in 
character and widespread in Latin America — which has reduced the 
tenant to a position of serfdom. 

In 1903 the government purchased the so-called “friar lands/’^^ some 
165^000 hectares, of which about 153,000 hectares were to be divided 
and sold to the peasants. In instances where the land was occupied by 
tenants these were given the opportunity of becoming the owners in 
25 years. A part of the friar lands^ however, was sold in large blocks 
to individuals interested in sugar growing, which caused many un- 
favorable comments. By December 31, 1940, of the 153,000 hectares 
to be sold to tenants, sales totaled 114,714 hectares. At the end of 
1938 there were about 35^000 hectares remaining to be disposed of, 
including the cancellations of a few earlier contracts because of non- 
payment of instalments and the surrender of 17,000 hectares by the 
Archbishop of Manila as the result of a civil case in 1938. 

As against PI 3,860,91 5 invested in the purchase of the friar lands, 
the Director of Lands reported that by 1938 some P24 ,092,997 
had been collected from the sales of this land. Apart from the friar 
lands, the Church still holds much good agricultural land and, in spite 
of the government's efforts, much of the friar lands has again found 
its way into the hands of the Church and a few large landowners, 
partly because insufficient help w^as given to the peasants during the 
transition pcri<id, so that tliey had to borrow money and again lost the 
land. Other friar lands were bought at auction by “dummies". In 1938, 
however, a bill was passed making this practice impossible and on 
August 9, 1938, President Quezon issued an executive order to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, requiring it to stop the 
customary practice of selling friar lands at auction and to use private 
sale, in an effort to prevent the outbidding of the poor peasants whom 
the government was trying to help, and to make sufficiently easy terms 
to enable the peasants to purchase the land. 

The Organic Act of 1902 limited to 1,024 hectares the amount of 
public land that could be leased or sold to a corporation or association. 
This limitation is still in the Public Land Act as it stands today. 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth provides that the National 
Assembly may “authorize, upon payment of just compensation, the 
expropriation of lands to be subdivided into small lots and conveyed 
at cost to individuals."^® 

In a special session of the National Assembly in 1938 a bill was in- 
troduced which had particular reference to the agricultural sections of 
landed estates. It provided for an appropriation of PI, 500, 000 from 
the Coconut Oil Excise Ta^^ Fund for the lease by the Philippine 
Government of large estates, to be sublet m small lots to bona fide 
occupants (Commonwealth Act No. 378). 

All of these attempts have apparently contributed very little toward 
bringing about an agrarian reform m the Philippines. 

Pioneering on Public LanJ: During the pre-Comm on wealth period 

Act No. 1120, PluHppmc CotnxnihMon, April 20, 1904, 
ifl Act Xll, Section 4. 
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Serocal bilk were enacted to foster the establishment of agricuitural 
colonies, the main objectives of which were: (1) the equalhsation of 
population spread; (2) the distribution of small holdings throuijh a 
nomestead policy ; and (3) the increased production of cereals, especially 
rice. The first of these bills was passed in 1913 and provided for the 
establishment of "^‘insular agricultural colonies.”^’ Subsequently acts 
for recruiting, transporting and settling homeseekers, and establishing 
‘‘provincial agricultural colonies^’ were put into effect.^® 

The island of Mindanao, which is rich in agricultural, mineral and 
forest resources most of which are still not utilized, and comprises 31 % 
of the landed area of the Philippines, supported only about 7% of the 
population in 1903 and about 9% in 1918. This explains why this 
island has attracted the chief attention of the government in its attempt 
to redistribute some of the population of the congested parts of Luzon 
and the Visayas. Because of lack of funds and other reasons, however, 
the number of people settled in Mindanao up to 1936 was “minutely 
small in proportion to the needs of the situation.’’ In 1935, some 
7,000 individuals were living in eight agricultural colonies founded in 
Mindanao under the Insular Agricultural Colomes Act ; about 31,300 
homesteaders (6,080 families) had been transported to Mindanao at a 
government expenditure of about P600,000; and some 775 provincial 
colonists had been settled at public expense under the provincial 
agricultural colonies act.^® As a consequence, in recent years there has 
again been a demand for an adequate homestead and colonization 
program to deal successfully with “the evils of usury, land monopoly 
and tenancy, the rising tide of agrarian troubles and the discontent 
arising out of un-employment and economic depression. 

In 1934 a new and very promising bill was passed (Act No. 4197) 
and the Department of Labor drew up a detailed plan for the settlement 
of public land, but after the passage of Commonwealth Act No. 18 all 
activities carried on under the provisions of Act 4197 of 1934 were 
suspended. The Public Land Act (Commonwealth Act No. 141) was 
enacted in 1936. The chapter concerning homesteads merely states the 
requirements for applicants as to citizenship, age, landholdings, the 
amount of land wbich might be acquired and the requirements as 
to occupancy and cultivation. In 1938 P200,000 were released as an 
emergency allocation in order to organize the Mindanao Resettlement 
Project. In the same year the National Land Settlement Project 
Administration was established. In June 1939 the name of the cor- 
poration was changed to National Land Settlement Administration. 
This corporation is to receive F20,000,0(X), to come out of the Coconut 
Oil Excise Tax Refund. 

On February 13, 1939, President Quezon issued a special proclamation 
setting aside more than 170,000 hectares of public land for resettlement 
purposes in the provinces of Cotabato, Davao and Agusan on the island 

n Act No 2254 

Acts No. 2727 and 2806 

J® See Hayden, J. R , Memorandum on Amerttan I^ptrtemes ntth Problems of Population m th Philippines and 
Puerto Rieo, Uniteci States Memoraudum No 4, Intcrnatuinal Studies Coiifcrtnct., 1937 

8® SOayan, H S., Orgatui^ed Land Settlement Under Government Direction, National Research Council of the 
Philippines, Bulletin No 17, p. 108 
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of Miadaaao. On February 23, 1939, the head of the NX*S.A., 
Major-General Paulino Santos, sailed to Mindanao with the first group 
of settlers and a staff of government technicians, and established the 
first settlement in Koronadal Valley, Cotabato. This vanguard is 
supposed to be followed by a stream of homesecking settlers. The 
National Economic Council proposed the following plan : 

(1) To organize and establish settlement projects, chiefly in Min- 
danao, to accomodate at least 500,000 people within ten years. 

(2) To organize these settlements on a producer-consumer basis, each 
family ultimately to own agricultural land devoted partly to subsistence 
farming and partly to profitable money crops. 

(3) To transfer fiimiiics from congested areas in Luzon and elsewhere 
and thus permit an increase in the landholdings of tenants in those areas. 

(4) To promote landownership and agricultural development. 

The government’s attention to the settlement and development of 
Mindanao is due not only to the fact that this island has the largest 
reserves of agricultural land in the Philippines but also to political con- 
siderations. The government is attempting to strengthen its position 
on the island, so far “one of its weakest political areas, both vis-a-vis 
the non- Christians and the Japanese. Development of the island’s 
resources on a sound basis by Filipinos is intended to help safeguard 
against further inroads by foreigners.’’^! Nevertheless, at the beginning 
of 1939 the government of the Philippine Commonwealth offered to 
accept 10,000 European refugees. It has been suggested that these be 
settled on the plateau of the province of Bukidnon on Mindanao. 

One of the main land tenure problems in the Philippines is that of 
land titles. As a consequence of the slow operation of the Bureau of 
Lands, handicapped by a limited budget allotment, a very large per- 
centage of the peasants have no title to the land they till. 

21 har Lasier» Surrey Vol \ II, 1938, f> 274 

8. Frfnch Indo-China 

French Indo-Chma has an area of 740,000 square kilometers. At 
present only 100,000 square kilometers,, or not quite 15%, are utilized 
in one way or another b} a population amounting to 23 millions. Only 

60.000 square kilometers, or 8%, are cultivated. Thsjt ot^ogmphy o f 

^:he country determ ines very largely the distribution of the popiffat^on 
and the "degree and^lntensTt y TiT^iid "utUIzatfon. " FTat Towknejs^ 
rMfigTo morc IHa^n^'^^ above sea Ic ygL Qg£U_py_, les s than hal f 

of the (iOThTry . Tliese“To^an3F"axe ^ ^_alluy ial .plains _pf 

fecSit ori^tiTan J T’Ee former, found cspeciaiiy™ifi 
tE e^s trnr part ' nf^'c country, i.e. in T onki n, ' /thham,"“^Cd(mm^ 
anX^outKcrir” “ XiaVe“'“'TMr "‘SoTTs^nFiave attracted by, far 
gf^ef7[5afrort]ic^£^uIS(JnTnd^ cultivated. On 15,000 

squaTeKilometcfs of Red "River delta land live 7,500,000 people ; on 

15.000 square kilometers oF pl ains t h e co ast of Autism live 

4.550.000 people; on 16,000 square Idlometers of plains kl ^Jitral 

C ochin five 3,200,000 ; on 20,000 square kilometers of western 
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Cbdiiti Oiina live 1,000,000 ; and 32,000 square kilometers of plains in 
southern Cambodia support 2,400,000 people. The soils of the old 
alluvial plains are impoverished, frequently lateritic, and consequently 
thinly settled. More than half of Indo-China is mountainous and on 
the whole scarcely populated.^ 

Crop hand: The agricultural statistics of French Indo-China arc still 
very incomplete and represent only estimates. In 1937 the statistics 
reported a total cultivated area of 5,780,000 hectares, but the list of 
crops taken into consideration docs not include such important ones 
as beans, cassava, sweet potatoes or mulberry trees. Gourou, after 
making allowance for these and other neglected crops, estimates that the 
total cultivated area amounts to 6,000,000 hectares,^ The actual crop 
area is of course large because of double cropping, which is practiced 
especially in Tonkin and Annam. In Tonkin, for example, there are 

1.200.000 hectares under cultivation, whereas the crop area amounts to 

1.850.000 hectares because 650,000 hectares bring two crops. In other 
words, 54% of the cultivated area of Tonkin is double cropped. On 
the other hand, the peasants of Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos make 
no special effort to obtain a second crop.^ 

The above estimate of 6,000,000 hectares of cultivated land does 
not include the temporary fields of the shifting cultivators. Ray, or 
shifting cultivation, is the dominant form of land use in the mountain 
regions of Indo-China.** 

Indo-China’s most important crop is rice, and five of the six million | 
hectares of cultivated land are covered with rice fields. The whole * 
economic life of the country depends upon rice to such an extent that 
one can speak of Indo-China as having a ricc monoculture. “The 
classical image of Indo-China as a pole balanced by two baskets of 
rice’’® characterizes the country very well. The two baskets represent 
Tonkin and Cochin China or, more specifically, the deltas of the Red 
River and the Mekong. Of the two, Tonkin has such a large popu- 
lation that its rice crop hardly supplies the local needs in spite of most 
intensive land use, whereas Cochin China supplies practically all the 
rice that is exported. Since 1870 the ricc area of Cochin China has 
expanded about fourfold and there is still room for farther expansion. 
The cultivation methods employed in the delta lands of the Mekong 
River are not as intensive as those used in the delta region of the Red 
River.® 

Next to rice in importance is maize, which is grown on uplands as ' 
well as on rice fields during the dry season. Besides rice and maize 
the native peasants grow a large variety of foodstuffs such as millet, 
cassava, sweet potatoes, beans, peanuts, taro, native and European 
vegetables and various fruits. Rubber, coffee and tea are the products 

1 For a detailed study of ifipoj^i^rjphy, rhmAle and soils and their relation tf) population distrihution and tmd 
use, sec Gourou, Pnrtr, L VtUt:^aifon du Sol en Indochm hrancatse, Paris, 1939, (.haptcfs I through IV. 

2 IW., pp 1^17 

3 I hid , p 2S2 

4 Ibid , diaptcr XII, pp ^47-357 

3 Thompson, VitjjtfiM, I nnch Ittdo-C htria, Nrs\ Vork, 193’’, p. 109 

« For detailed studies of net culture and its distribution sec : the excellent studies hy Henry, Y, M., Jtnd Visme, 
M., Documents de Dimo^raphu et ds Rixtculturey Hanoi, 1928. and Henry, Y. M., hconomie Agrmk de Vlndochim^ 
1932, 
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of pla«itatiotis established by Fteoch cutrepretjeurs.’ Stich ctops as 
cotton, jute, ramie, hemp, tobacco and sugar cane grown in such 
small quantities that they do not cover local needs. Pepper is grown 
practically exclusively by Qiinese in Cambodia and Cochin China. 

Forest iLand : Forests originally covered pryticallv the whole countr y. 
T oday Qv^t '-^^n^()( ^7^afe ^TQmctcfs A forest 

survey showed that 1 6 %df"lhese forests were disappearing because of 
rdy cultivation, 17% had already become impoverished through raj 
cultivation and exploitation, 33% were still preserved but inaccessible, 
and only 34% were accessible and utilized for the production of lumber 
and firewood.® ^ A large share of the former forest land is today covered 
by stands of such grasses as Imperata cylindnca and Saccharum spontaneum, 
the grasses that form the cogonaks of the Philippines.® 


Table 55 . french indo-china: estimated areas of principal 

CROPS, 1937^0 

(In hectares) 


Crop 

Arfa 

RlCC 

5,000,000 

M.iizc 

500,000 

Rubber 

127,000 

Cotton 

15,000 

'Fobacco 

22,000 

Sugar canc 

40,000 

CofTcc 

10,000 

7 ca 

20,000 

Coconuts 

30,000 

Peanuts 

15,000 

Beans 

75,000 

C^assava 

30,000 

Sweet potatoes 

115,000 

Mulberry trees 

25,000 


Animal Husbandry : Animal husbandry is of very little importance in 
the economic life of Jndo-China. Cattle supply the farmer with power 
only, and not with milk or meat. Poultry and pigs are the only ani- 
mals that contribute to the diet of the natives. One of the mam 
obstacles to a livestock industry is the. lack o£ suitable pasture in Jthe 
densely settled lowlands where every piece of land that promises _a fx^p 
is "^iinder cuTrivatiQ.n. In addition, the animals arc subject to frequent 
attacks of epizootic disease, and in the mountain regions tigers prey on 
them. 

Land Tenure : About 21 out of the 23 million inhabitants of Indo-China 
are hard-workmg peasants who arc very poor in spite of their hard 
work and their best efforts. Conditions of land tenure in Cochin China 
differ from those in the rest of the members of the Indo-Chinese union. 

7 For a discussion <if the phntation industry ot Indo-Chma sec Rcjhcifuain, Charles, Uhpolutton Izcx)»emtqm de 
Vlftdochtm I ran^itis^t Pans, 1*>39, pp 2U()-241 

* Thompson, op «/ , p 112 See also, Gourou, off ett ^ Chapter XIII. 

® Gourou, o/f at , pp 177-381 

10 Atmmtn Uatatupfe do rindocbtne, 19i6-f?, Hanoi. 1938, with the exception of the estimate* for beans, caasava, 
*wect pt^tatocs and mulberry tret*, which were supplied by C»ourou, op at , p. 16 

U/W,pp 106-207. 
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Cochin China is a country of large land holdings, absentee landlotds, 
tenants and landless agricultural laborers, whereas Tonkin, Annam and 
Cambodia arc countries of small peasants who till their own land. As 
much as 98,7% of the agricultural holdings in Tonkin, 90% of those 
in Annam and 95.4% in Cambodia, but only 64.5% of the holdings 
in Cochin China, are operated by their owners. 

of hand Holdings: The degree of subdivision and population 
pressure in the various parts of the country is very well illustrated in 
Table 56 which classifies the rice farms of Tonkin, Annam, Cochin 
China and Cambodia according to size. 


TABLE 56. FRENCH INDO-CIIINA: RICE FARMS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO SIZP'^ 


SiZi* 

NltMlU R OF 

I'lk rim OF 

} Numbir of Pik cpnt of 

Pakms 

To-ai 

j I <IFMS 

Toi A1 


Tonkin (a) 

Annam (b) 

Under 1 mau 

594,000 

6L6 1 

450,000 

68.7 

1-5 

288,000 

29.9 

165,000 

25.2 

5-10 

60,000 

6.2 

31,000 

4.7 

10-50 

21,000 

2.2 

8,500 

1.3 

50-100 

800 

0.1 

300 

0.1 

Over 100 ,, 

200 


50 


1 

Total 

964,000 

100.0 

654,850 

100.0 


Cochin China 

Cambodia 

(C) 

Under 1 hectare 

86,000 

33.7 

25,000 

20.9 

1-5 hectare!> 

97,000 

38 0 

72,000 

60.2 

5-10 

38,000 

14.9 ! 

18,000 

15.0 

10-50 

28,000 

11.0 

4,400 

3.7 

50-100 

3,600 

1 4 i 

100 

0.1 

100-500 

2,400 

0 9 i 

40 


Over 500 ,, 

200 

0.1 

10 


Total 

255,200 

100.0 

119,550 

100.0 


fa) 1 mcJu >n I'onkjn — 0 Vi hcct^n' 

(b) 1 in Annam 0 "ii) bertare 

(c) Includes only the three net provinces ol liattambang, Prci veng, anti Soai-ricng 


In the deltas of Tonkin and Annam, the Annamite custom of dividing 
property equally among all the children has led to dwarf-sized holdings 
which, furthermore, are split into many tiny parcels. In Tonkin 62% 
of the farming families have less than 0.36 hectares of rice fields each 
from which they attempt to meet their needs, and 30% have less than 
0.18 hectares. Very similar is the situation in Annam where as many 
as 69% of the peasants have less than half a hectare of rice land and 
25% have from 0.5 to 2.5 hectares. All of these small farms arc worked 
by members of the family. There is no need for outside help ; as a 
matter of fact these small peasants are forced to work for their more 
fortunate neighbors. They cannot afford to keep draft animals, but 
hire them or even do completely without them. 

j4nnuatte Sta/isttqM dt rjHdocbme^ 1931-32^ Ilinoi, 1933, p 195 Total » and pcrccntageft cotrcctcd by cd 
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In G>chin Obina^ 71.7% of the rice-growing holdings include less 
than 5 hectares (and are considered smalh whereas in Tonkin and An- 
nam a peasant considers himself very fortunate when he possesses that 
much land) ; 14.7% of the holdings have from 5 to 10 hectares^ 11.1% 
from 10 to 50; and 2.5% have more than 50 hectares. Small owners^ 
i.e. those who have less than 5 hectares^ occupy 12.5% of the rice 
land; medium-si^e owners (from 5 to 50 hectares) possess 42.5%; 
and large landowners (with over 50 hectares) control 45% of the rice 
land; whereas they account for only 2.5% of the number of holdings. 
In general; all holdings larger than 10 hectares are divided into parcels 
of from 5 to 10 hectares and are worked by tenants, known as ta diin. 
The ta diin has to clear and level the ground; he has his own implements^ 
builds his own shelter; digs drain and irrigation ditches, and cultivates 
the land. The landlord receives from 40 to 50% of the harvest. In 
most instances the tenants have to borrow from the landlord and are 
forced to pay exorbitant interest so that much more than half of the 
harvest flows to the landlord, while the small tenant remains in poverty 
and need. 

In Cambodia most of the peasants cultivate less than one hectare if 
they own river bottom land, or from 1 to 5 hectares if they are living 
at a distance from the river. Tenancy is much less frequent than in 
Cochin China. 

Table 57 classifies the rice land according to the size of the holdings 
to which it belongs. 

TABLE 57. FRENCH INDOCHINA : SIZE OF RICE FARMS. 

IN PERCENTAGES^'* 


Rbgion 

Total Ark a 
Under 
R ut 

(In thousand 
bettans) 

Smai l 

Hoi DTNOs 
(l^u than 

5 bn tares} 

Mpdium- 

StZB 

Holdings 

(i-m 

be f tares) 

Lakgi» 
Holdings 
(More than 
50 hectares) 

COMMUNirV 

Holdings 

Total 

Tonkin 

1,200 

40% 

20% 

20% 

20% 

100% 

Annam 

800 

50% 

15 % 

I 10% 

25% 

100% 

Cc')chjn China 

2,300 

15 % 

37% 

1 /o 

3% 

100% 


Community hands : Besides small, medium and large holdings. Table 
57 also mentions community lands, especially in Tonkin and Annam. 
In Annamite countries the village community owns part of the land 
constituting its territory, ‘‘The land used for pagodas {huong hod) is 
unassignable and of small area ; other parts have been acquired by the 
village cither by gift or by purchase for some given purpose : these 
form part of the private land of the community. The largest area 
consists of land originally granted by the State to the village with the 
right of usufruct. This communal land is distributed in equal shares 
and according to their qualifications to each member of the collective 
association which constitutes the village.”^^ 

la Ihii. 

14 pasquicr, Pierre, UAnmm d'Autrsfots^ quoted in Labottr CondiUatu ttt Indo-Cbtm^ International Labour Office, 
Studies and Reports, Senes B, No. 26, Geneva. 1938, p 188. 
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Imprmmeftt of Land Tenure Conditions: In Annamite countries land 
ownership is established by an entry in the dia ho or village land register* 
The entries have not been handled with sufficient care> however, so 
that the register has lost a great deal of its value. There is, therefore, 
a great need for measures to improve conditions of land tenure by 
removing the uncertainty of ownership through a new system of re- 
gistration and cadastral survey. In addition, the government should 
adopt measures that will help the landless to acquire some land of their 
own. The productive area can be enlarged through the construction 
of additional drainage and irrigation canals and dikes. The French 
administration has in the past achieved remarkable successes through 
such construction works. One of the needs in the campaign for aiding 
native peasants is the establishment of agricultural credit organizations 
in order to combat usury — one of the greatest evils endangering the 
land holdings of the small peasants. Here again the French adminis- 
tration has made a good start.^^ 

In recent years the administrations of the various parts of Indo-China 
have made a number of experiments in the creation of new settlements 
on heretofore unused land, in the belief that redistribution of population 
through inner colonization is the only remedy of importance which 
could be applied without delay. So far, however, no great results have 
been achieved, largely because of lack of organization. It is thought 
that a special body with a competent staff experienced in settlement work 
might contribute a good deal toward relieving the congestion on the 
plains of Tonkin and Annam by expanding the area under cultivation. 

Agricultural Concessions : The French colonial administration, in con- 
trast to the British in Malaya and the Dutch in the Netherlands Indies, 
has never allowed alienation of land to any but French citizens or com- 
panies the majority of whose stockholders were French subjects. Six- 
tenths of the concessions are found in Cochin China. 


TABLE 58. FRENCH INDO-CHINA : APPROXIMAl’F ARRAS HELD IN CON- 
CESSION BY FRENCH CITIZENS OR COMPANIRA, JANUARY L 193V* 

(l» hectares) 


JR.FGION 

CONC FSSIONS 

^.ULTTVATFD ArFA 

Provisional 

Established 

T{)tal 

Annam 

80,000 

80,000 

160,000 

25,000 

Cambodia 

80,000 

40,000 

120,000 

30,000 

Cochin China 

190,000 

420,000 

610,000 

300,000 

Laos 

700 

600 

1 1,300 

1,000 

Tonkin 

11,000 

97,000 

1 108,000 

44,000 

Total 

361,700 

637,600 

999,300 

400,000 


Labour Conditions in tndo^Cbina, Geneva, 1938, pp. 19^.215 
W Annuam Siatutique de Clndocbim, 19}6-S/t Hanoi, 1938, p 92. Totals by cd 


9 . THAILAND 

Like Tndo-China, Thailand is a country whose economy is entirely 
dominated by the cultivation of rice. 
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Conapletely forest covered before the comiog of the coutitry 
today still has an estimated 70% of its area under forest vegetation of 
one form or another. Probably the greater part of the forest area^ how* 
evcr> is no longer made up of primeval forest but is second growth. 
Over extensive areas grasses have invaded the former forest land and 
only a few types of trees have been able to hold their position or invade 
the grass land. 

The Cultivated or utilized area of Thailand has been estimated by 
Zimmerman at 5,000,000 hectares or about 1 Q % of the total j^ d area.^ 
We can distinguish three main types of agricultural land use m Thai- 
land : the cultivation of permanent fields, shifting cultivation in hill and 
mountain regions, and plantation cultivation. 

Economically the most important form of land use is the cultivation 
of permanent irrigated fields, all found on the alluvial plains of tlie 
rivers. The Thai people, the bulk of the population, live on these 
plains in permanent settlements and have permanent fields which they 
cultivate with pointed plows, using water buffaloes as draught animals. 
The staple is w^ct rice, either glutinous, as in north Thailand, or non- 
gkitinous, as in the central and southern parts of the country. Rice 
occu pie s mo re than n ine -tenths of the crop area. Thf remaining tenth 
orthe cultivated land'is unde r a~v af ictv of crops such as pepper^ sesam e. 
bcam,’“”pcanufs ^ Thaii^tobacco, s ugar cane, various fru itg, cotton ^d 
coconuTs.”* 


TABLE 59. THAILAND : PROPORTION OF UTILIZED LAND SURFACE, 

19W 


RfegiON 

Ri'RAI FmMIIII'S 

ApPllOMMATr 
IJrii 1/1 n 
prK Ri ralI amii.y 

Total Arrv 
C uLTivAiRD or 

Ut1LJ7FD 

Total Lamd 
Akra 

Perckntagb of 
Lanu Area 
Utilized 

{hxcludtn^ 

lianpkok) 

Ntinibcr 

flectarcH 

Hectares 

Hectare? 

North 

286,000 


644,000 

9,168,000 

7.0 

Northeast 

615,000 

n 

1,100,000 

16,024,000 

1 6.9 

Central 

650,000 

4i 

2,763,000 

17,548,300 

15.8 

South 

277,000 

H 

493,000 

7,258,800 

6.8 

Total 

1,828,000 


5,000,000 

50,000,000 

10.0 


The population of Thailand presents a varied picture. While the 
great majority of the people is found on the alluvial and intcrmontanc 
plains where they carry on permanent agriculture with the help of Ir- 
rigation, the forested hill and mountain regions arc the habitat of a 
number of tribes which practice slufting cultivation, using as their tool 
the hoe or the digging stick. There are some tribes who have per- 
manent fields on which they grow wet rice, but these fields must be 
supplemented by cleared forest land for upland rice and other crops 
which do not need irrigation. Other tribes practice shifting cultivation 

1 Zimracrraan, Carle C,, “Some Pbascii f>f Land Ual«zat>on in Siam,” Ofographtcal Rmea^, VoL XXVII, 1^37, 
p. 386. 

^ Ibid 
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exclusively^ moving slowly through the forest^ clearing a new piece of 
land cadi ycar^ and leaving the old one to be invaded by Eupatorium 
odoratumy a rampant weed introduced from America that quickly chokes 
forest clearings to the exclusion of everything else.® The only tree that 
is able to invade a stand of Eupatorium odoratum is bamboo (Thjrsostaci^ 
siamensis and Oseythenanthera) . Wherever large stands of bamboo appear 
in the midst of a rain or monsoon forest region they indicate old field 
clearings. The characteristic crop of the shifting cultivators is upland 
rice, beside which such crops as maize or poppy have only local im- 
portance. 

Both shifting and permanent cultivation have been practiced in Thai- 
land since time immemorial and only recently have these been joined 
by the plantation system, whose major crop is rubber. Practically all 
plantations are in the hands of foreigners, both Chinese and Westerners. 
Plantations have not yet gained great importance in Thailand^ however. 
Zimmerman made the estimate shown in Tabic 59 of the extent of 
utilized land in the various parts of the country. 

Crop Jirea: The crop area of Thailand is not known exactly. Wc 
have estimates for only the principal crops. Rice occupies about 94% 
of the crop area while most of the remaining area is under rubber and 
coconuts. 


TABLE 60. THAILAND; DISTRIBUTION OF THE CROP AREA IN 

1937-38^ 

(In hectares) 


Crop 

Ari a i 

i 

Per cent of Total Area 

Rice 

3,369,979 

94.06 

* Tobacco 

10,620 ! 

.30 

Maize 

8,733 

.24 

Cotton 1 

8,027 

.22 

Soybeans 

6,008 

.17 

Peas 

11,038 

,31 

Sesame 

968 

.03 

Pepper 

779 

.02 

Coconuts 

50,101 

1.40 

Rubber 

116,504 

3.25 

Total 

3,582,757 i 

100.00 


Gardens, fruit gardens and minor crops are not included in these 
estimates, so Zimmerman’s estimate of a cultivated area of 5^000,000 
hectares probably comes close to reality. There seems to be very little 
double cropping. It is frequently stated in literature on the subject 
that the rice fields are uncultivated the greater part of the year. 

Irrigation: The question of irrigation is very important in a country 
that depends to such a degree on rice, a crop which demands 1,800 mm. 
or about 6 feet of precipitation from June to November. Only limited 

3 Cfcdncr, Wilhelm, Stam, Stuttgart, 19S5, p. 116. 

* S tatisf teal Year Book of the Kingdom of Stam^ 19^6-1937, p, 587, with the exception of the figiifc for rubber 
which refers to 1934-35 and is quoted from the 1934-35 Year book., p. 466 Rubber statistics for a later date arc 
omitted from the 1936-37 Year Book because “national returns have not yet been organized satisfactorily.*' 
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sectiom of the pkiils of Thailand tcceive that amount of tain and they 
thetefote requite a supplementary water supply which is provided by 
the flooding of the nvers. The Thai peasants have always tried to 
direct the floods in order to give their fields the proper amount of watet. 
To this end they have constructed a system of canals and ditches. The 
past has shown, however, that the digging of canals does not solve 
the problem because the canals do not protect the rice plains against 
excessive flood water at times when the rivers rise to exceedingly high 
levels, and they do not supply enough water in years when the rivers 
do not rise to flood level. In. order to be protected against hazards m 
the water supply and large variations in the rice yield, therefore, the 
country stands in need of large water works : (1) dams are needed in 
order to store water from the great rivers so that the rice fields can be 
properly irrigated in years of scant precipitation and absence of summer 
floods ; (2) dikes are needed to protect the plains against destructive 
floods ; (3) a system of canals is required to carry the stored water into 
the areas of cultivation and, in the event of an oversupply of water, to 
drain the water into the rivers ; and (4) the various river systems must 
be connected with one another in order to allow for the exchange of 
water.® 

Laf7d Tenure : llie question of land tenure conditions in Thailand is 
difficult to discuss because of the lack of statistical data. The mass of 
the peasants own the land which they till. This is especially true of 
those regions which still have subsistence agriculture, while with the 
increase of land values in commercialized regions there has developed 
a class of landless and poor peasants who are forced to work either as 
tenants or as agricultural workers. Especially around Bangkok and 
in the Klong Rangsit area wc find large holdings owned by absentee 
landlords and rented to tenants who pay cash rent and the land tax. 
Short contracts are usual, so that the tenant has no interest in improving 
the land through intensive labor, as no provisions are made to repay 
him.® The highest percentage of tenancy was found at Dhanyaburi, 
east of Bangkok, where 84 of the peasants were tenants. Usually 
the percentage of people who have rented land vanes between 5 and 
30%. 

The peasants of the commercialized ricc-producing regions of Thai- 
land have higher debts than those m out-of-the-way districts, and the 
land is slowly concentrating in the hands of Siamese and Chinese money- 
lenders and usurers. 

* Credner, op cti., pp 212-222 Ministry of Commerce and Conmmnications, Stam^ Nature and Industry, 
Bangkok, 1930, pp 1 85-20 i 

* /immennan, (jirlc C, Stam, Kmal Beonomte Purvey, Bangkok,, 1931, pp. 305-310. 


10. BRITISH MALAYA 

Until very recently, statistics on land utilization in British Malaya 
were hopelessly incomplete. The total area of British Malaya, exclud- 
ing Labuan, Christmas Island, the Cocos Islands and Brunei, is 51,070 
square miles or 32,684,800 acres. Of these, about 6,000,000 acres or 
lo.4% have been alienated for agricultural purposes, and about 5,074,000 
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acres or 15.5% were actually under crops in 1938. Considering the 
fact that only the western part of the peninsula has so far been deve- 
lopedj there can be no doubt that the cultivation of all crops could be 
considerably augmented. There h, however^ very little room for ex- 
pansion in the Straits Settlements or in the Federated Malay States of 
Perak^ Selangor and Negri Sembilan^ whereas large areas of Pahang 
and the various Unfederated Malay States could be put to agricultural 
use should there be a demand for increased crop acreage. 

Crop Area: The major crops of Malaya are rubber, coconuts, rice, 
oil palms and pineapples, while areca nuts, tapioca, derris, coffee, tea, 
gambler, tobacco, bananas and other fruits arc less important in the 
economy of the country and are referred to as secondary crops. 
Important export crops are rubber, coconuts, oil palm, pineapples, 
spices, areca nuts and tapioca, while rice is grown exclushrely for home 
consumption. The rice production of Malaya is, however, insufficient 
for the country’s needs ; in 1937 the rice harvest supplied only about 
36% of the requirements. Table 61 supplies data on areas under 
various crops for the year 1938. 


TABLE 61. BRITISH MALAYA: AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL 
AGRICULTURAL CROPS. 1938^ 


Croj» 

i 


PpRCFNlAOES OH SPHCIFJC MAJL^YAN C ROF 
Acrfaop l.V 

Acres 

Per cent of mol 
crop »tC4 

Straits 

Settlements 

Pcdcrated Mal.iy 
St Ate s 

Unfederated 
Malay States 

Areca nuts 

61,922 ' 

1.2 

3 6 

8.2 

88.2 

Bananas 

32,093 

0.6 

4 3 

52.5 

43.2 

Coconuts 

613,417 

12.1 

12.1 

41.0 

46.9 

Coffee 

22,923 

0,5 

3.0 

53.2 

43.8 

Derns 

9,589 

0.2 

12.4 

42.8 

44.8 

Gambler 

3,025 

0.1 

0.5 

43.6 

55.8 

Oil palms 

72,143 

1.4 


50.8 

49.2 

Pineapples 

67, 394(a) 

1.3 

5 4 

16.9 

77.7 

Rice 

726,670 

14 3 

9.3 

24.3 

66.3 

Rubber 

3,281,900 

64.7 

10 2 i 

49.2 

40.6 

Tapioca 

24,301 

0.5 

1 8.5 1 

53.5 

38.0 

Tea 

6,158 

0.1 

S 0.3 I 

85.1 

14.6 

Tobacco 

4,186 

0,1 

158 1 

42.5 

4J.7 

Misc. fruits 

71,303 

1 4 

13 0 

53.6 

33.3 

Vegetables 

1,239 



15.7 

84.3 

Others 

75,902 

T,5 

20.4 

41.6 

1 38.0 

Total 

5,074,165 

100.0 

10.1 

43.7 

46.1 


(a) Of these, 49,075 aacs arc sole crop 


Rice, coconuts, areca nuts, various fruits and other miscellaneous 
crops were grown by the native Malays long before the coming of 
Chinese and Europeans, both of whom contributed to the development 
of agriculture in Malaya by introducing new crops. In the early 19th 
century there was a considerable spice and gambler industry in the 

1 Dept, of Agncultote, S S. anu F.M S., Malayan Agrictdtural Siaftsftes, 1938- 
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hmxdB 0f Qbiiic$€ farmers. Pepper was then the most important crop 
that found its way from Malaya to the world market. For a short 
period sugar flourished in Province Wellesley and in Penang. The 
sugar was followed by coflec, which was grown by European planters 
coming from Ceylon^ especially in Perak and Selangor. Disease and 
price fluctuations^ however, caused the ruin of the coffee industry. In 
1877 the first rubber trees were introduced into British Malaya but 
rubber planting on a large scale did not commence until the first years 
of the 20th century. Since then rubber has been king among the 
agricultural crops of British Malaya; about 65% of all the land under 
crops is taken up by rubber plantations. The depression has shown 
the danger of the outstanding characteristic of Malaya’s agriculture — 
the extensive cultivation of export crops and the total inadequacy of 
food crop production. Malaya requires large imports of rice, coffee^ 
tea, groundnuts, sugar, tobacco, livestock, meat, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs — practically all items that could be produced at home. Tlie 
government is trying to encourage diversification and especially an 
increased cultivation of rice at the expense of rubber, but so far with 
little success. The rice area expanded from an average of 662,000 acres 
in 1925-29 to 740,000 in 1937, but dropped again in 1938. In recent 
years there has been a considerable increase in land under oil palm and 
pineapples, grown for export. Both crops were cultivated in Malaya 
before rubber began its triumphant march, but not until recent years 
did they attract the attention of planters. 


TABLE 62. BRITISH MALAYA. GROWTH OF THE AREA 
UNDER VARIOUS CROPS® 

(Irt acres) 


YiMn 

RrnnKR 

Rrci 


On. Palms 

1925-29 Average 

2,585,737 i 

662,185 i 


18,842 

1930-34 Average 

3,126,9S2 

739,922 

608,634 

59,345 

1935 

3,178,864 

734,730 i 

608,278 

64,156 

1936 

3,219,903 

I 725,050 1 

608,783 

65,227 

1937 

3,304,657 

j 740,040 

609,417 

68,925 

1938 

3,296,647 

726,670 1 

613,417 

72,143 


'L.and T enure : It was mentioned above that only about 18.4% of the 
land has been alienated for agricultural purposes. In Perak, Selangor 
and Negri Sembilan, however, the land question has become acute and 
Malay rcvscrvations have been created in order to prevent further aliena- 
tion to Europeans, Chinese or Indians. 

At the end of 1936 an area of 9,750 square miles was under reserved 
forest and therefore non-alienable. An additional 406 square miles was 
alienated for mining purposes. Table 63 gives data on the alienation 
of land at the end of 1936. 

All land that is not alienated belongs to the crowm in the Straits 
Settlements, and to the state in the Federated and Unfederated Malay 

* Malayan Agricultural Statistics. 
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States* Hie entire property and the control of state land is vested 
solely in the ruler of the state in which it is situated*^ In the Federated 
States the power of alienation lies with the Resident of the state* In 
the Unfedetated States alienation is usually in the hands of the Com- 
missioners of Lands and Mines. 

TABLE 63. BRITISH MALAYA: AREA OF LAND ALIENATED, 
END OF 1936* 


PouTiCAL Units 

ToiAl. ARbA 

I Area Aiienated 

RewR'vEn 
Foki s r 

Area 

Unaubnathd 

(Sifuare 

mtlts) 

Buildings &. 
Agricultural 
Land (acres) 

Mining 

Land 

(aeret) 

(Square 

miles) 

(Square 

miles) 

Federated Malay States 

Straits Settlements (b) 
Unfcdcrated Malay States 

27,540 

1,260 

22,270 

2,581,046 

610,116 

2,760,859 

202,019 (a) 
0 

57,747 

7.503.3 
127,4 

2.119.4 

15,688.2 

179.3 

15,746.5 

Total (c) 

51,070 j 

5,952,021 

259,766 

9,750.1 

31,614.0 


(a) December 1937 figures. 

(b) Excluding l.abuan, Christmas Island and the Cticos Islands 

(c) Excluding Brunei. 


There are five classes of land in Malaya (except in the Straits Settle- 
ments) : (1) town land; (2) village land; (3) country land of less than 
ten acres ; (4) country land greater than ten acres ; and (5) foreshore 
and sea bed. 

For present purposes we are concerned only with (3) and (4). A 
distinction is made between these categories in order to distinguish 
the indigenous system^ which is characterized by small holdings^ from 
the plantation system. The following regulations are framed to meet 
this distinction.® 

Titles to country land of less than ten acres are established by entry 
in the mukim register^ which is based on the Torrens system, wliile 
title to land exceeding ten acres in area is either by grant or by lease. 
“The Torrens system of land transfer has been extended to all parts of 
Malaya, with the exception of the Straits Settlements, and it requires 
ail transactions connected with the land to be registered in the local 
Land Office or Registry of Titles, for them to acquire validity. Except 
for a few short term leases, all land is now alienated under what is in 
effect, whatever it may be called, a perpetual lease, subject to a rent, 
which in the case of alienations since 1911 is liable to a revision at in- 
tervals of not less than thirty years and subject to conditions of culti- 
vation or use. As a result, save in the Straits Settlements, almost all 
is held under a simple and practically uniform system of tenure.”® 

Characteristic of Malaya is the fact that a high percentage of the 
alienated agricultural land is in the hands of foreigners, be they Westerners 

® Fof a description of the pre-European condition* of land tenure in Malaya, see the valuable study by Maxwell, 
W. E., “The Law and Customs of the Malays Witli Reference to the Tenure of Land/’ lourml of tha Strmts Bramb 
of tbo Royal Astatic Soaety, No. 13, 1884, pp. 7S-220. 

* Malayan Agricultural Statistics, 1938, Tabic 1. 

S Ivcakc, H. M., “Studies in Tropical Land Tenure,” Tropical Agriculture, Vol. IX, 1932, p. 322. 

« Gxist, D. H., Outline of Malayan Agytculiure, fvuala Lumpur, 1936, p. 27. 
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oi Oaiticse or Indians. In spite of tfac distinction »|de by the Land 
Offices between country land of less than and exceeding 10 acres^ for 
statistical purposes enterprises above 100 acres are considered estates, 
while those under 100 acres arc small holdings. Holdings under 10 
acres arc largely held by Malay peasants, while many of the enterprises 
of between 10 and 100 acres are in the hands of Chinese and Indians. 
There arc very few estates of noteworthy size owned by Malays, but the 
total area cultivated by Malays on small holdings is considerable. Paddy 
cultivation is entirely a Malay occupation ; coconuts, spices and fruits 
are intercukivated by Malays on their holdings. 

There are no figures available on the division of the total agricultural 
land between estates above 100 acres and small holdings ; they are only 
available for sucli crops as rubber, coconuts and oil palms. In 1938, 
of the 3,296,647 acres under rubber 2,031,969 acres, or 61.6%, belonged 
to estates of more than 100 acres, while 1,264,678 acres, or 38.4%, 
belonged to small holders. 

The share of the small holder vanes in different parts of Malaya, 
being 36.0% in the Federated States, 38,3% in the Straits Settlements 
and 41.2% in the Unfederated States in 1938. Of the latter, however, 
only Johore and Kedah have significant rubber acreages, accounting for 
1,192,915 out of 1,347,914 acres, or 88.5%. In 1938, 41.1% of the 
acreage in Johore and 30,1% of Kedah’s rubber acreage wxre in small 
holdings. 

TABLE 64. BRITISH MALAYA : RUBBER ESl’ATES, BY SIZE 
OF HOLDING’ 
fjrt acres) 


ACBEACr 


I I DrRATLD 

M\J 

Staffs 

Straits 

SFm.HMKNT!> 

liNFI’IU'RA- 
IJtD AIaiat 

SlAJPS 

1 OTA I. 

Granit 

I DTAL 

1931-34 Average 
Over 100 

acres 

969,865 

214,649 

713,488 

1,898,002 


Under 100 


565,840 

130,063 

567,691 

1,263,594 

3,161,596 

1935 — Over 100 


1,040,000 

207,526 

774,443 

2,021,969 

Under 100 


539,760 

125,688 

507,439 

1,172,887 

3,194,856 

1936~-^Ovcr 100 


1,036,650 

205,105 

779,947 

2,021,702 

Under 100 


539,760 

125,688 

549,494 

1,214,942 

3,236,644 

1937-~Ovcr 100 


1,033,426 

207,790 

785,132 

2,026, H8 

Under 100 


592,106 

127,737 

558,466 

1,278,309 

3,304,657 

1938— Over 100 


1,032,426 

206,858 

1 792,685 

2,031,969 

Under 100 


j 581,183 

128,266 

555,229 

1 1,264,678 

3,296,647 


Of the total area belonging to estates with more than 100 acres in 
1938, Western capital controlled about 75% in Malaya, as much as 
83% in the Federated States, 64% in the Straits Settlements and 69% 
in the Unfederated States—* principally Kedah and Johore. Chinese 
controlled about 16% (1938) of the large estates, Indians 4% (1938) 
and Japanese 3.6% (1931). Assuming that, with few exceptions, areas 
under 100 acres are in the possession of Asiatics, mostly Chinese, we 
find that Orientals control about 54% of the total area planted to rubber. 

^ Malaym StaUstus, 
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Of considerable interest is Table 65 which reveals the ownership, by 
race, of rubber estates exceeding 100 acres. 

TABLE 65. BRITISH MALAYA: OWNERSHIP BY ^^NATIONALITY" OF 
RUBBER ESTATES OF OVER 100 ACRES IN 1931 AND 1938* 


‘*NATiONAi.rry’' 

Fedbaated 
Malay States 

j SraAiTS 

Skitlements 

Unpedkrateo 
Malay States 

Total 

Area 

(aertr) 

Per cent 

Area 

(acres) 

Per cent 

Atea 
( acres) 

Per csent 

Area 

(acres) 

Per cent 

1931 









European 









(non-Asiatic) 

813,339 

86,0 

146,809 

69.4 

569,836 

64.0 

1.529,984 

74 7 

Chinese 

92.389 

9.8 

52.864 

25 0 

173,508 

19.5 

318,761 

1.5.6 

Japanese 

7,710 

08 



66,079 

7 4 

73,789 

3.6 

Indian 

26.927 

2.9 

9,910 

47 

69,811 

7 8 

106,648 

5 2 

Malay 

4,883 

0.5 

1,834 

09 ! 

11261 

1.3 

17,978 

0.9 

Total 

945,248 

100.0 

211,417 

100.0 j 

890,495 

100.0 

2,047,160 

100 0 

1938 









European 

853.841 

82 7 

132,165 

63 9 

544,414 

68 7 

1,530,420 

75.3 

Qwnesc 

118,076 

11 4 

61,011 

29.5 

143,554 

18 1 

322.641 

159 

Indian 

47,104 

4 6 

12,036 

58 

28,655 

3.6 

87,795 

4.3 

Other 

13,405 

1 3 

1,646 

0.8 

76,062 

9.6 

91,113 

4.5 

Total 

1,032,426 

1000 

206,858 

100 0 

792,685 

2,031,969 

100.0 


Coconut products form the second most important agricultural export 
item of Malaya. Wherever a Malay settles one finds at least a few 
coconut trees, which supply him with food, drink, fuel and other neces- 
sities of life. The total area covered by coconuts has been estimated 
at 613,417 acres ; of these not more than about 120,000 to 125,000 acres 
belong to estates of 100 acres or more, the remainder being owned by 
Asiatics and mostly contained in areas of only a few acres each. ^‘Thcre 
are 163 coconut estates of over 100 acres each, of winch 36 estates have 
a planted area exceeding 1,000 acres each.’’** 


TABLE 66. BRITISH MALAYA: AREA PLANTPl) WITH COCONUTS 
IN 1938, BY SIZE OF HOLDING”* 

(In acres) 


Acreage Holdings 

Fidi rated 
Malay Staff*; 

Sira us , 

Set 1 1 J MVNTs ' 

Ijnfi oj rat» »> 
M/IAY SlATlS 

Tot ai 

Over 100 acres each 

Under 100 acres each 

94J46 

157,440 

(20,000?) 

(54,000?) 

3,906 

283,578 


Total 

251,586 

j 74,347 

287,484 

613,417 


Oil palms are grown exclusively on plantations. The industry started 
in 1917 and has had a considerable growth since 1926, as shown in 
Table 67, The area planted in Malaya in 1938 amounted to 72,143 
acres, of which 34,946 acres were in Johore, 18,038 in Perak, 14,570 

8 Ibid. 

• Grist, D. H., An Outhnt of Malayan A^ruMlture, Kuala Lumpur, 1936, p. 102, 

10 Malayan Agrttultural Siatatus 
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iii Selauttgor, 2>494 in Negri Sembikn^ 1>544 in Palmg and 541 in 
Kckntan,^ 


TABLE 67. BRITISH MALAYA : AREA UNDER OIL PALMS^* 


Date 

Acres 

1925-29 Average 

18,842 

1930-34 Average 

59,345 

1935 

64,156 

1936 

65,227 

1937 

68,925 

1938 

72,143 


TABLE 68. BRITISH MALAYA : ACREAGE PLANTED WITPI OIL PALMS 
IN 1938, BY SIZE OF ESTATE^^ 


SiZP OF r SrATB 

Numlber of Estates 

Acreage Planted 

Estates of over 2,000 acres 

9 

50,133 

Estates of between 1,000 and 2,000 acres 

9 

12,375 

Estates of between 500 and 1,000 acres 

8 

5,562 

Estates of under 500 acres 

17 

4,074 

Total Area 

43 

72,143 

Reserve Land 


38,559 


In 1938 there were 43 oil palm plantations in Malaya^ 9 of which had 
over 2^000 acres under cultivation and 9 between 1^000 and 2^000 acres. 
Large estates are considered to be more economical than small estates^ 
the factory requirements of the crop being the deciding factor. 

In contrast to such crops as rubber, coconuts and oil palms, rice is 
grown exclusively by small Malayan peasants who form the rural po- 
pulation of Malaya and produce sufficient for their own needs. There 
are no statistics published that would reveal the average size of a Ma- 
layan peasant farm or the amount of paddy land tilled by a farmer. 
The states of Kedah, Kelantan and Perak have the largest areas of 
paddy land, amounting to 247,230, 146,500 and 91,660 acres respectively 
in 1938, or 66.8% out of a total of 726,670 acres. 

A country like Malaya that still has an abundance of undeveloped 
cultivable land does not require detailed studies on its agricultural 
economy or on the economic condition of its rural population. It is 
not the peasants who arc the subjects of statistical surveys and studies, 
but the plantation economy — especially since overproduction and the 
fall in prices have revealed the precarious position of Malaya, a land 
whose economic structure rests largely upon rubber and tin. 

n ihtd. 

12 Uid. 

njbid. 
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' IL KEtHEKlANDS INDIA 

Together with the small island of Madura off its northeast coast, Java 
k without doubt the most important part of the Netherlands Indies, a 
fact recognized by the odicial statistics which always report separately 
for Java and Madura and for the Outer Provinces. Wliile Java and 
Mamira have only 7% of the area, they have 69% of the population. 

In a discussion of land use in the Netherlands Indies one must dis- 
tinguish between native and estate land use. The fundamental dif- 
ference between native and estate agriculture is that the former is de- 
voted primarily to local consumption — although sales on the world 
market have gained in importance for the indigenous peasants — whereas 
estate agriculture, organized on a capitalistic basis, produces exclusively 
for export. Export statistics distinguish between estate and native 
products coming from Java and from the Outer Provinces. Crops 
which require an expensive manufacturing process before they can be 
sold predominate on the plantations, while others are exclusively native 
products. In 1938, 99.4% of the sugar, 98.3% of the cocoa and 81.9% 
of the tea exported were plantation grown, while during the same year 
84.6% of the kapok, 94.1% of the copra and 99.6% of the pepper 
exported came from native farms. Gambier and rubber exports are both 
divided about equally between the native farms and the plantations. 


TABLE 69. NETHERLANDS INDIA: LAND CLASSIFICATION IN 
JAVA AND MADURA, 1938^ 

(In hectares) 


Classification 

Area 

Per cent of 
Total Area 

Land used for native agriculture 

7,855,900 

59.44 

Tidewater fisheries 

69,300 

0.52 

Land used fur estate agriculture : 


Government estates 

20,531 

0.16 

Private estates, cultivated 

45,411 

0.34 

uncultivated 

294.101 

2.23 

Estates with long leases, cultivated i 

388,818 i 

2.94 

uncultivated 

169,375 

1.28 

Estates on land leased from native states. 


cultivated 

45,135 

0.34 

uncultivated 

14,437 

0.11 

Remaining estate agriculture 

31,192 

0.24 

Government forests : 



Teak forests 

815,400 

6.17 

Other forests under protection 

1,905,900 

14,42 

Other forests not included in reserves 

316,300 

2.39 

Rest (settlements, roads, inland waters, etc.) 

1,245,600 

9.42 

Total 

13,217,400 

100.00 


There is a remarkable difference between Java and the Outer Pro- 
vinces when it comes to the share of native crops in the total export. 

I InOtseb Varshg , 1939. 
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Altiioiigh the number of native peasants in Java and Madura is about 
twice large as in the Outer Provinces^ the peasants of the latter re- 
ceive on an average twice as much money as ao those of Java (in 19^7 
the ratio was 1 :4). If, however, we take the number of peasants work- 
ing on their own account, both in Java and in the Outer Provinces, and 
compare this with the value of native export products we find that in 
1930 it came to 8.8 florins per head in Java and to 46.3 florins in the 
Outer Provinces ; in 1935 the figures were 4.0 florins and 17.5 florins. 
This is due to the land pressure in Java which is so heavy that many 
peasants find it difficult to raise even enough food for their families. 
In addition, the 54.7% of the natives engaged in native agriculture have 
to raise food for the rest of the natives, while in the Outer Provinces 
more than 70% of the natives till the soil. A much higher percentage 
of native peasants in the Outer Provinces can work for export instead 
of for subsistence as is common in Java and Madura. 

Cultivated and Uncultivated Area : Complete figures on land use, un- 
fortunately, are available only for Java and Madura. For the Outer 


TABLE 70. NETHERLANDS INDIA ; LAND CLASSIFICATION IN 
THE OUTER PRO\aNCES, 1938* 

(In hectares) 


Classification 

Area 

Per cent of 
Total Area 

Government estates in Sumatra 



Cultivated 

7,314 

0.004 

Uncultivated 

3,365 

0.002 

Private estates in Sumatra 


Cultivated 

414 

0.0002 

Uncultivated 

327 

0.0002 

Estates with lon^ leases in Sumatra 



Cultivated 

113,426 

0.064 

Uncultivated 

235,431 

0.133 

Estates with long leases in the remaining 

Outer Provinces 


Cultivated 

41,379 

0.023 

Uncultivated 

62,538 

0.035 

Estates with agricultural concessions in Sumatra 



Cultivated 

394,365 

0.223 

Uncultivated 

494,831 

0.279 

Estates with agricultural concessions in the 
remaining Outer Provinces 



Cultivated 

15,760 

0.009 

Uncultivated 

36,375 

0.021 

Estates on land rented from natives 

377 

0.0002 

Supervised government forests in Sumatra 

7,218,500 

4.073 

Supervised government forests in the remaining 



Outer Provinces 

3,057,100 

1.725 

Other forests in Sumatra 

22,051,300 

12.443 

Other forests in other Outer Provinces 

88,490,500 

49.933 

Remaining land 

54,993,858 

31.032 

Total Outer Provinces 

177,217,160 

100.000 
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Provinces we know only the size of the area cultivated by plantations 
and not the area cultivated by natives^ although this must be larger than 
that of all the plantations combined. 

Table 70 on land classification in the Outer Provinces brings out 
the fact that 89% of all land controlled by plantations lies on the island 
of Sumatra. The remaining plantation area is distributed as follows : 
Borneo 4.4%, Menado 2.1%, G:lebes 0.9%, Moluccas 2.5%, Timor 
0.8%, and Bali and Lombok 0.3%. The plantation land actually under 
cultivation is distributed in more or less the same way. A considerable 
part of the land held in one legal form or another by the plantations is 
not cultivated, but docs not necessarily represent a reserve for future ex- 
pansion, Tobacco plantations in the Deli area of Sumatra, for example, 
need large holdings in order to rotate their fields in an eight-year cycle. 
Thus the Deli-Maatschappij has concessions of 93,100 hectares, but uses 
only about 7,000 hectares each year. 

The figures for Java and Madura show that 59% of the area is culti- 
vated by the native population ; only 7.7% is used l3y plantations. The 
forest area is relatively small, only 23%. Recent investigations have 
shown that this percentage is very low and has adverse effects upon 
the water economy of the country. For this reason the Forest Service 
is spending considerable sums for reforestation, especially on the slopes 
of volcanoes in East java. It has been said that about 30% of Java 
should be forest covered. There is no doubt that Java has very little 
land left that can be added to the cultivated area without encroaching 
on the forest. 

The Outer Provinces, on the other hand, have large possibilities for 
the expansion of the cultivated area. There is, however, a very im- 
portant difference between the agricultural systems in Java and in the 
Outer Provinces, with the exception of Bali and Lombok, and one 
which has a bearing on the question of expanding the area under culti- 
vation. Practically all land in Java, Madura, Bali and Lombok is used 
permanently, i.e., the pressure on the land is so great that the peasants 
can no longer rotate their fields. The only part of Java where shifting 
cultivation is still legal is Bantam Residency where peasants can rent 
huma land from the government. {Viuma or ladang culture is shifting 
culture.) In the Outer Provinces, however, at least 90% of all native 
peasants are shifting cultivators or ladang tillers. As long as the po- 
pulation IS small, and as long as there is an abundance of land and the 
old abandoned fields or ladangs have a chance to revert to forest, there 
are no serious objections to shifting cultivation. Over wide areas of 
Sumatra, Celebes and the Lesser Sunda Islands, however, the population 
has reached a density which begins to make the continuation of shifting 
culture undesirable, and, what is much more serious, the ladangs do not 
revert to forest but turn into grasslands as a result of fires which sweep 
the grass areas during the dry season. Therefore the foresters of Nether- 
lands India view the problem of the destruction of the primeval and 
secondary forest and the spread of steppe vegetation in certain parts of 
the Outer Provinces with great concern. From this standpoint the 
Outer Provinces can be divided into two parts : the “developed” Outer 
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Ptovinces, i.e. Sumatra^ Celebes and the Lesser Snnda Islands^ with a 
total population of 17,000^000 and an average density of 20 persons 
per square kilometer ; and the * ‘undeveloped’’ Outer Provinces, i.e. 
Borneo, New Guinea and the Moluccas, with a total population of 
2,000,000 and a density of 1 person per square kilometer. In the follow- 
ing discussion the “undeveloped” Outer Provinces are neglected bc^ 
cause here the forest accounts for about 92% of the soil cover. In the 
“developed” part of the Outer Provinces, however, the forest accounts 
for about 70%, including secondary forest, but for only 60% if the 
primeval forest alone is considered. Assuming that 30% of the prime- 
val forest should be preserved, there would be only 29,400,000 hectares 
of primeval and secondary forest left for the future clearings of shifting 
cultivators. Taking 0.3 hectare as the amount of land required per 
capita, then the 17 million natives would require 5,100,000 hectares of 
ladangs. On the assumption that each ladang is used for an average of 
5 years, the crop area must be divided by 5 in order to get the annual 
requirement of about 1,000,000 hectares of forest. Thus the reserve 
of about 30,000,000 hectares of forest land would be suflficient to meet 
the requirements for new ladangs for 30 years. Of course, a certain 
percentage of the ladangs reverts to forest and can be cleared again after 
about 10 or 15 years. Other authors have estimated that the forest 
reserve allows a continuation of the clearing and burning process for 
50 years, which does not alter the situation materially. Because of the 
great increase of population in the Outer Provinces, the demand for 
ladangs has become so great that it has endangered soil fertility, and the 
conclusion is that very soon it will be necessary to stop the practice of 
shifting cultivation in Sumatra, Celebes and the Lesser Sunda Islands, 
and show the natives ways and means of cultivating their fields per- 
manently. 

Foresters in Java have worked out one method of transition from the 
ladang culture to a regulated forest-field economy, the so-called tamgya 
system, which is also used in Assam and Burma. After a stand of 
teakwood has been cut, peasants plant young teak trees and have the 
right to grow upland rice, maize and other crops, except cassava, for 
one or two years. It should be possible to employ the shifting culti- 
vators of the Outer Provinces in the same way and persuade or force 
them to reforest their fields before abandonment. In Sumatra and 
Borneo the natives have, on their own, planted their old ladangs with 
hevea trees so that there are today 680,000 hectares planted with hevea 
and owned by 788,000 native growers. The faungja system would 
guarantee reforestation and prevent soil erosion and the degradation cf 
former forest land to steppes.® 

Crop Area : {a) Native Crop Area in Java and Madura : l]he native pea - 
sants of lava and Madura ar c primarily c onrerneA with tiie nroduc tion 
oF fo od crops for domestic consumptio n. In 1937 they had 6,431,369 

8 See ; Ficlmann, Fran? Erich, “Die Aufgabcn dcr Forstunrtschaft bei dcr Losung bcvtSlkcrungapoIitischcr 
Problems in tropbehen Ijindem untcr bcsnndcrcr Ikrucksichtigung dcr VcrljaJttusse tn Nicdcrlandisch-Indien/* 
ZeiUchrtJt pr wtltforstmrtscbaji^ Bd. V, 8, Mat 1938, pp S27-SM Gt>nggn)p, J. W., “Soil Mam^mcnt and 
Density of Population m the Netherlands Indies,’* Compter Keruiur du Conerer Ititernattoml de Giograpme, Atnstct* 
dam, 1938, Tome 11. Sea. Ill c, Leiden, 1938, pp 397-404. 
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liCiCtares at tlicir di$posal or 0.16 hectares per capita. Of this area 
3^362>424 hectares were sawabs or irrigated fidds; and 3,068^945 tigdms 
or upland (non-irrigated fields).* Sawuhs account for 52.3% and t$galans 
for 41 of the crop area. Rice is the leading crop of the natives 
and occupies 45.1% of the crop hectare area^ with maize^ 22,9%, second 
in importance^ so that the two cereals together take up about 70% of 
the crop area. Root crops account for an additional 14%^ with cassava 
in the lead; pulses — ^peanuts^ soybeans and others^ 9%; and tobacco, 
1.7%. 


TABLE 71. NETHERLANDS INDIA: CROP HECTARE AREA OF THE 
PRINCIPAL NATIVE CROPS IN JAVA AND MADURA*' 

(In thousand hectares and percentages of total area) 


Crops 

1925-29 . 
Area 

Average 

% 

1930-34 

Area 

Average 

% 

1935 

Area % 

1938 

Area % 

Cereals 









Sawah rice ' 

3,007 

40.0 

3,224 

40.5 

3,396 

40.4 ! 

3,571 

40.7 

Upland rice 

Maize 

429 

5.7 

430 

5.4 

387 

4.6 

389 

4.4 

1,837 

24.4 

2,008 

25.2 

2,087 

24.8 

2,006 

22.9 

Total 

5,273 

70.1 

5,662 

71.1 

5,870 

69.8 

5,966 

68.0 

Root Crops 









Cassava 

743 

9.9 

707 

8.9 

789 

9.4 

948 

10.8 

Sweet potatoes 

159 

2.1 

154 

1.9 

, 205 

2.4 

184 

2.1 

Potatoes 

20 

0.2 

19 

02 

15 

0.2 

i 8 

0.1 

Other root crops 

110 

1.5 

101 

1.3 

117 

1.4 

122 

1.4 

Total 

1,032 

13.7 

981 

12.3 

1,126 

13.4 

1,262 

14.4 

Pulses 









Peanuts 

208 

2.8 

212 

2.7 

195 

2.3 

262 

3.0 

Soybeans 

187 

2.4 

238 

3.0 

1 307 

3.7 

380 

4.3 

Other pulses 

208 

2.8 

224 

2.8 

234 

2.8 

196 

2.2 

Total 

603 

8.0 

674 

8.5 

736 

8.8 

837 

9.5 

Tobacco 

154 

2.0 

152 

1.9 

147 

1.8 

147 

1.7 

Other native crops | 

465 

6.2 

494 

6.2 

523 

6,2 

556 

6.3 

Grand Total 

7,527 100.0 1 

7,963 100.0 

8,404 100.0 1 

8,768 100.0 


Native agriculture has made remarkable progress in the last century. 
Above all, the range of crops has widened. For hundreds of years rice, 
both wet and upland, millet, sweet potatoes and other indigenous root 
'<f;^;ops were the mainstay of the natives. The New World furnished 
thtec food crops, maize, cassava and peanuts, which today are of vital 
^ importance in the native economy. They can be grown as second crops 
after rice on sawahs, or as first or second crops on Ugalans, and they yield 
more than the old dryfield crops mentioned above. In many regions 
the natives have worked out crop rotation in order to combat soil de- 
terioration on permanently cultivated tegalan fields. Rotation is not 

* These Brutes were obtained from a private communication of the Centraal Katitoor voor dc Statistiek, Tiic 
figure of the total crop area and the figure for uturrigated fields do not include house compounds, fresh water 
ponds, and nipa groves If wc include these itetns, dbc total mcreases to 7,848,000 hectates and the area of 
onitirigated fields to 4,485,585 hectares. 

* ladisfb Vtrstag. 
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jiMcmajy on sawahs if the irrigation water ha^ nutritious minerals in 
its silt. 

Population pressure in Java is so great that the peasants arc forced 
to double crop. Wherever circumstances are favorable^ a second crop^ 
such as maize, sweet potatoes, cassava, soybeans, peanuts, tobacco or 
others, is grown during the dry season after the rice has been harvested. 
When irrigation water is available during the dry season, a second rice 
crop may be grown. Double cropping is also practiced, but less widely, 
on tegalans. Table 72 compares the crop area with the crop hectare 
area, for both sawahs and tegalans. 

TABLE 72. NETHERLANDS INDIA : CROP AREA AND CROP HECTARE 
AREA IN JAVA AND MADURA, 19284937* 



Sawahs j 

j T FOAl-ANS j 

Total Cuitivaipd Arja 

Year 

Crop Area ! 

Crop 

Ratio of 


Crop 

Ratio of 


1 Crop 

Ratio of 



Hcaarc 

Double 

Crop Area 

Hectare 

Double 

Crop Area 

Hectare 

Double 



Area 

Cropping 


\tca 

Cropping 


1 ^Vtea 

f ropping 

1928 

3,253,877 i 

4,272,622 

131 31 

3,361.005 

3.464.434 

103 08 

6,614.882 

7.737,056 

116 96 

1929 

3,267,515 

4,075,036 

124 71 

3,386,000 

3,253.058 

96 07 

6.653,515 

7,328,094 

110.14 

1930 

3.274.440 

4.288,798 i 

130 98 

3,42.3,600 

3,539,049 i 

103 37 

6,698,440 

7.827.847 

116 88 

1931 

3,287.549 

4,205,059 

127 91 

3,421,075 

3,492.625 

102 09 

6,708,624 

7,697,684 

114 74 

1932 

3,290,803 

4,449,229 

135 20 1 

3,386,126 

3,551.778 

104 89 

6,676,929 

8,001,007 

119 83 

1933 1 

3,298,567 

4,653,879 

141 09 i 

3,408,874 

3,664,843 

107 51 

6,707,441 

8,318,722 

124 02 

1934 

3,300.977 

4,583,363 

138 85 

3,020,279 

3,432,902 i 

113 66 

6,321,256 

8,016,265 

126 81 

1935 

3.311,278 

4,733.467 

142 95 

3.033,911 

3,679,826 

121 29 

6,345,189 

8,413,293 

132 59 

1936 

3,334.482 

4,914,185 

147 37 

3,038,596 

3,871,219 1 

127 40 

6,373,078 

8.785.404 

137 85 

1937 

3,362,424 

4,830,938 

143.67 

3,068,945 

3,877,744 ! 

126.35 

6,431,369 

8,708,682 

135 41 


Natives obtain a certain amount of food from the garden land around 
their houses where fruit trees and vegetables are grown. ‘Tn some 
districts of Java this mixed garden cultivation reaches a high level of 
intensive horticulture, and the products not only serve for the natives* 
own consumption but are sold on the markets.*’^ There is of course 
no double cropping possible on dry land which has perennial crops, 
such as cocoa, coconuts, tea, coffee, sereh grass, fruit trees and rubber. 
The acreage of these crops is not included in Tables 71 and 72. 

Although the government has made considerable efforts to increase 
the production of native agriculture sufficiently to secure the food 
supply of the native population, the native peasants have not been able 
to raise enough rice, the staple food of the country, and Java as well 
as the Outer Provinces has depended upon rice imports, except in 1936. 
The situation in regard to such other crops as maize, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, potatoes and peanuts has been better. One of the reasons 
why the rice production has increased in recent years is that the sugar 
industry has drastically reduced the amount of sawab which it rents 
from the natives.® 

{h) Native Crop Area in the Outer Provinces: The extent of the area 
cultivated by native peasants in the Outer Provinces is not known, 
except for the islands of Bali and Lombok where about 529,000 hectares 

^ Figutes obtained from tlic Ccntraal Kantoor voor dc Statistiek. 

7 "Methods of Agnculturc and the Reclaiming of Waste I^inds and Swamps in the Netherlands Indies,’* Tbt 
Ntfhtr/amif Indm^ Vol. VI, November 1938, p 19 

* Vilkcnburg, S. van, "Agricultural Regions of Asia, Pan IX, Java,” Bcommu Gfflgra^jr, Vol. 12, 193(5, pp. 
27-44. 
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arc cultivated and where the same crops are grown as in Java and 
Madura. For the rest of the Outer Provinces we can only estimate 
the crop area by multiplying the number of natives by 03 hectare^ i.e. 
the average amount of crop land required per capita in the Outer Pro^ 
vinces. Sawah rice is not as important here as in Java. ^‘Sumatra has 
only a few sections of the intensive type of land utilization, namely 
parts of the west coast, the Padang Highlands, the coast of Atjeh in 
the north and the Lampangs in the south. ... In Borneo irrigated rice 
fields are limited to a number of coastal plains. . . . The place of 
sawah rice is taken by upland or ladang rice. Upland rice is sown with 
the digging stick in contrast to sawah rice which is transplanted from 
seedbeds to the fields. The yields of upland rice are considerably 
smaller and much less reliable than those of wet rice. Besides upland 
rice we find maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, potatoes (in the Karo high- 
lands), peanuts (in Atjeh and Celebes) and tobacco (in the Karo high- 
lands, Atjeh and South Sumatra) as annual crops on the fields of the 
natives. 


TABLE 73. NETHERLANDS INDIA: PRODUCTION OF THE LEADING 
FOOD CROPS IN JAVA AND MADURA (Seed Reserves Deducted)^® 

(In percentages of the amounts required for consumption) 


Crops 

1925-29 

Average 

1930-34 

Average 

1935 

1936 

Rice (husked) 

94.5 

96.2 

97.9 

102.7 

Maize 

105.3 

104.6 

103.3 

106.7 

Cassava (fresh) 

114.8 

108.4 

107.3 

112.9 

Sweet potatoes (fresh) 

100.0 ; 

100,0 

100 0 

100.0 

Potatoes 

102.9 

110.6 

101.0 

104.9 

Peanuts (shelled) 

125.9 

125.8 1 

129.4 

143.2 

Soybeans 

53.8 

69.7 

99.5 

101.7 


Of increasing importance are the numerous perennial crops of the 
natives which reach the world market, but, with the exception of rub- 
ber, the size of the area devoted to them in the Outer Provinces is not 
known. Only the quantity of exported native produce is known. 
Most of these perennial crops are grown on old ladangs^ the best-known 
example being rubber. Other important crops are coconuts ; spices 
such as pepper (in Lampong, Banka and Billiton), cinnamon (in Sumatra) 
and cloves (in the Moluccas); kapok; and coffee (in Sumatra), 

(c) Ustate A.gricullure : The extent, types of crops, production, types 
of tenure, labor conditions, etc. of estate or plantat ion agricu lture 
{pndernemings landboun^ in both Java and the Outer Provinces arc well 
known statistically. In 1938 there were a total of 2,402 estates in the 
Netherlands Indies with an area of 2,485,104 hectares of which 1,170,891 
hectares were planted. Of these 2,402 estates 1,187, with a total area 
of 1,079,202 hectares and a planted area of 597,865 hectares, were in 
Java and Madura, and 1,215, with a total of 1,405,902 hectares and a 

® Vftlkenburg, S. van, "Agricultural Regions of Asia, Part VIII, Malaysia,” Beemmic Gtograpby^ Vol. 11, 1935, 
p 242 

10 Tbt Netberiandj Indites, Vol. V, No. 7-8, p 3. 
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planted area of 573,026 hectares, were in the Outer Erovinccs- Table 
74 reveals the geographic distribution of the plantations. The crop 
area of the plantations is about evenly distributed between Java and 
the Outer Provinces, but in the latter wc observe a heavy concentration 
in Sumatra and in particular in the province of the East Coast of Sunaatra, 
where 73% of the Sumatran crop area is located. Examining the total 
export figure of the Outer Provinces we observe the same predominance 
of Sumatra, which in 1938 accounted for about 72% of the value of 
the exports of the Outer Provinces, while the East Coast of Sumatra 
alone accounted for 32% of the Outer Provinces^ export value and 
about 49% of the Sumatran.^^ 


TABLE 74. NETHERLANDS INDIA: GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE PLANTATION AREA IN 1938^® 



Numbfr 
OP Plan- 

I Totai Arpa of Plantahons 

j Plant PD Arfa of Plantations 

Rl GION 


1 Ratio to 


j Ratio to 


TA nONS 

( hiectarfs ) 

Sub ! 

totals I 

Grand 

Total 

( Hectares ) 

Sub- 

totals 

Grand 

Total 

West Java 

596 

643,766 

59.7 

25.9 

257,724 

43.1 

22.0 

Middle }ava 

152 

78,149 i 

7.2 

3.1 

64,074 

10.7 

5.5 

Hast Java 

366 

295,778 

27.4 

11.9 

229,356 

38.4 

19.6 

Native States 

73 i 

61,509 

5.7 

2.5 1 

46,711 

7,8 

4.0 

Total Java 

1,187 

1,079,202 

100.0 

43.4 1 

597,865 

100.0 

51.1 

Sumatra 

607 

1,249,850 

88.9 

.50.3 

515,887 

90.0 

44.1 

Borneo 

200 

61,794 

4.4 

2.5 

17,813 

i 3.1 

1.5 

Othet Outc r 







Provinces 

408 

94,258 

6.7 

38 

39,326 

6.9 

3.4 

Total Outer 



i 





Pmvinccs 

1,215 

1,405,902 

i 100.0 

56.6 

573,026 

100.0 

48.9 

Grand Total 

2,402 

2,485,104 


100.0 

1,170,891 


100.0 


Tile principal expo rt crc)p> grown _P_n the estates of the Netherlands 
Indies are rubber, suga r can e, co lTcc, te a, o il palms, cinchona , an cTt o- 
bacco, w hich constitute abont^M%.~of the. CIQp area, if we disregard 
that area~ of these crops that is interplanted with other crops, and 93% 
if we include those hectares appearing twice in the statistics because of 
interplanting. The remain der o f the planted atea^is divided^ampng a 
l arge number of — frequently inter^ntedTIsi^Ti as cocoa, 

sisal, cantala. ros elle. manila hemp, coca, essential oil crops^ ka po K"Tnd 
pppp er. All of thes e minor crops a r c grow n practicallx exclusively, Jn 
Java , showing that Java grows a much greater variety of crops than 
do tne Outer Provinces. Table 75 illustrates the distribution of the 
principal estate crops. Such old crops as sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco 
and cinchona arc mostly grown in Java, while the more recently in- 
troduced rubber and oil palms are found especially in the Outer Pro- 
vinces because they demand large areas, not to be had in Java. 

U JruitJcb Vershg, 1939, p. 33*) 

12 l»dtscb Vtrslagt 1939 
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There is tektivcly litde intetplanting practiced m the Outer Proviuccs^ 
in contrast to Java where about 90% or the area which is counted twice 
because it has two different crops is located. 


TABLE 75. NETHERLANDS INDIA : DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL ESTATE CROPS« 

("Ifi hectares) 


Period 

Sugar 

(Cuttings 

and 

Grinding 

cane) 

Rubber 

Coffee 

Tea 

! 

Tobacco 

1 

Cin- 

chona 

Coco- 
nuts 1 

1 

Oil, 

Palms 

Other ^ 
Crops 

Total 

Crops 

(a) 

Jaoa and Madura 
1925-29 Average 

203.108 

206.692 

95,712 

90,675 

101,740 

27,985 

17,107 

8.368 

595 

55,341 

645,975 

1930-34 Average 

144,469 

228,490 

96,478 

29,576 

! 15,842 

6,9.34 

724 

59,916 

634,390 

1935 

32,146 

230,162 

96,460 

104,415 

26,.390 

' 1-5,715 

6,998 

783 

! 64,548 

528,988 

541,430 

1936 

42,822 

230,074 

93,036 

i 104,652 

26,008 

i 15,516 

6,859 

788 

i 64>49 

1937 

89,298 

227,301 

90,277 

104,829 

29.367 

15,392 

6,897 

789 

! 66«868 

587,679 

1938 

90,543 

228,911 

88,585 

105,054 

28,809 

15,179 

7,391 

890 

68,073 

597,865 

Ouhr ProHtxes 


1 









192.5-29 Average 


277,210 ! 

25,540 

18,468 

19,4-50 

2,345 i 

42,528 

41,897 

7,085 

417,810 

1930-34 Average 


357,795 1 

29,987 

32,260 

15.940 

2,636 i 

43,286 

68,408 

8,993 ; 

548,090 

1935 


365,147 

23.973 

33,816 

11,518 

1,892 

42,511 

74,136 ! 

10,6 U 

553,688 

1936 


365,885 1 

19,660 

34,098 1 

12,415 

1,849 

42,238 

78,530 1 

10,837 

557,666 

562,824 

1937 


366,435 

16,894 

34,205 

13,013 

1,831 

42,249 

82,484 

10,514 

1938 


366,860 

15,036 

33,265 ' 

13.228 

1,8.^2 

42,470 

91,417 

10,621 

573,026 

Total Nttherlands ‘ 
India 











1925-29 Average 

203,108 

483,902 

121,252 

109,143 

47, 835(b) 

19,452 

50,896 

42,492 

62,426 

1,063,785 

1930-34 Average 

144,469 

586,285 

126,465 

134,000 

45,516 

18,478 

50,220 

69,132 

68,909 

1,182,480 

1935 

32,146 

595,309 

120.433 

138,231 

37,908 

17,607 

49,509 

74,919 

75,179 

1,082,676 

1936 

42,822 

595,959 

112,696 

138,750 

38,423 

17,365 

49,097 

79,318 

75,186 

1,099,096 

1937 

89,298 

593,736 

107,171 

139,034 

42,380 

17,223 

49,146 

83,273 

77,382 

1,150,503 

19 

90^3 i 

595,771 
^ 

103,621 

v: j 

138.319 

: 

42,037 


49,861 

92,307 

- -V — 

78,694 

1,170^891 


(a) The i-anous crop areas do not add up to the total, because tljcy include intcrplanted areas which appear 
dounie, while the total docs not include areas ctjtmted tw'jcc 

(b) Krror in source. Regional figures for 1925 given in bxport Crops . . 1929 do not add to total given. 


The world crisis had a most serious effect upon the sugar industry 
and the sugar area of Java. Up to 1931 the sugar area had increased 
rather steadily until it had reached an aU-time high of about 200^000 
hectares. The depression reduced this area to 28/JOO hectares of grind- 
ing cane. The reason why Java, more than any other great sugar 
producer, was so seriously affected by the depression lies in the fact 
that Java depends entirely upon the ‘Tree market’’ for the distribution 
of its sugar crop. The competition in the “free market” is very severe 
and Java’s market, which lies in the Far East, has deteriorated. For 
example, India has been expanding domestic production and has adopted 
protective measures ; the Chinese market has been affected severely by the 
war ; and the Japanese market has stopped accepting sugar from Java. 
In 1927-28 Java produced 18.7% of the world’s cane sugar and 11.9% 
of both beet and cane sugar production. By 1934-35 Java’s share of the 
cane sugar had decreased to 3.5% and of the total sugar crop to 2.1%. 
Since then Java’s production has risen so that today the island produces 
about 7.5% of the world’s cane sugar and 4.8% of the total sugar crop. 


W Tb« Export Crops of tbo Notberiands Indns, Bulletin of the Central Bureau of Statistict. 
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Table 76 simpUc^ the percentages of estate crops gijown in Java and 
in the Outer Provinces. 


TABLE 76, NETHERLANDS INDIA : PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
ESTATE CROP AREA BETWEEN JAVA AND THE OUTER PROVINCES, 

IN 1937 AND 1938i« 


r.»op 

j 1937 

1 1938 

Java 

Outer Provinces j 

Java 

Outer Provificea 

Sugar 

100.0 


100.0 


Rubber 

38.3 

61.7 

38.4 

61.6 

Coffee 

84.2 

15.8 

85.5 

14.5 

Tea 

75.4 

24.6 

76.0 

24.0 

Tobacco 

69.3 

30.7 

68.5 

31.5 

Cinchona 

89.4 

10.6 

89.2 

10.8 

Cocoa 

81.8 

18.2 

95.5 

4.5 

Coconuts 

14.0 

86.0 

14.8 

85.2 

Oil palms 

0.9 

99.1 

1.0 

99.0 

Sisal 

70.0 

30.0 

70.3 

29.7 

Manila hemp 


lOU.O ! 


100.0 

Essential oils 

98*9 

1.1 i 

99.6 

0.4 

Kapok 

94.2 

5.8 

94.6 i 

5.4 

Nutmeg 

60,5 

39.5 

57.0 

43.0 

Pepper 

91.1 

8.9 

92.2 i 

7.8 


In 1936 Java’s sugar industry found itself with a plant about 50% 
too large in view of the existing sales possibilities. The only way out 
was a scrapping of the production apparatus to about 60% of what it 
had been. This serious reduction in the Javanese sugar industry affected 
the natives very severely because of the drastic drop in wages^ leases 
and pound rents. The amount paid as wages decreased from fo,549,000 
florins in 1931 to 7,097,000 florins in 1935 and rent payments dropped 
from 24,899,000 florins in 1931 to 3,898,000 in 1935.^^ 

Tenure : Wliile discussing land use in the Netherlands Indies a 
distinction had to be made between ‘‘native” and “estate” land use in 
Java and in the Outer Provinces. The same division appears in the 
land tenure conditions. Two principles characterize the agrarian policy 
of the government : protection of the native land and the promotion of 
large-scale agricultural industries. 

{a) Native Land Tenure in Java and Madura: The literature on the 
question of native land tenure is very large — an indication of it§ corn- 
plicated nature.^® It has been the principle of the colonial government 
to respect native land rights under customary law. For a long time, 
however, European ideas and interpretations frequently conflicted with 
the ideas of the natives on land tenure, and only slowly have we acquired 
a knowledge of the workings of the customary laws of the natives 
{adatrecht). 

w Ihid, 

Ibi Nabtrknds Jndm, Vol. V, No. 2, 1937» p 12. 

Sec “Gfood (Rechten op den),” Bfteyflopaea $0 pan Nederlandseh-Jndst, Twecdic Druk, s^Gfavcnhagc, 1917 ; 
anti Vandenboach, Amry, The Duitb h^st Indtes, Grand Rapids. 1933, pp 259-251. 
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As early as 1866 the government declared by prodamation that native 
land rights would be respected. This principle was again upheld in 
the Agrarian Law of April 9^ 1870. The law dedared at the same time> 
however^ that ail land not hdd in private ownership by natives was a 
part of the domain. But the native agrarian law docs not know private 
ownership of land in the European sense, while at the same time it 
recognizes active and dormant rights unknown to the European mind. 
Thus the so-called domain declaration {domeinverklaring) has been the 
subject of a great controversy because it is claimed that it violates native 
land rights. In order to meet the adatrecht, a distinction has been drawn 
between “free^* and “xmfrce^' domain land. Unfree domain land can 
be cultivated by natives after permission has been obtained from the 
government. 

The adatrecht recognizes communal possessions and hereditary in- 
dividual possession. There arc two types of communal possession, one 
with periodical redistribution of the land and the other with fixed 
shares. Communal possession does not extend over the katnpong land, 
i.e. the garden land around the house, but only over the fields, both 
sawahs and tegalans. The Dutch regard the transition from communal 
to individual ownership as a necessary condition for the improvement 
of native agriculture, and since 1 885 there have been regulations guiding 
this change. Communal ownership must be abandoned when three- 
fourths of the members holding rights in the communal lands demand 
individual possession. So far the natives have made little use of this 
provision. Instead they stop redistributing the land ; this, according to 
native law, leads to individual possession. 

Hereditary individual possession {inlandsch he^itrecht) Is not to be con- 
fused with ownership. Although land held in individual possession is 
hereditary and can be mortgaged, the tribe or the village has the supreme 
right of disposal {beschikkingsrecht). Thus the occupant of the land 
cannot sell or mortgage the land to a stranger, i.e. to some one who is 
not a member of the tribe or the village. Hereditary individual posses- 
sion can be converted into ownership by a recording in the land register 
and the issuance of a land title. So far little use has been made of this 
right of conversion because it is foreign to the adatrecht. 

No native land can be sold to non -natives, i.e. Europeans, Indo- 
Europeans, Asiatics, etc. The natives have the right to rent not more 
than one-third of the village land at a time to sugar plantations. Nearly 
all sugar cane produced by plantations grows on leased land. The 
plantations practice a three-year rotation. 

Tenancy is not as widespread as in China or Japan. In 1926 esti- 
mates wxre made in a number of districts and it was found that tenants 
accounted for 3.45% of all adult men, with the highest percentages in 
the residencies of Batavia, Besuki and Preanger. Usually the tenant 
turns half of the harvest over to the landlord. Tenancy is much more 
frequent in Java than in the Outer Provinces because of the growing 
population pressure in the former, whereas in the latter there is an 
oversupply of land, at least of unirrigated land. Thus, many of the 
tenants of Java do not even have land in the katnpong and have to build 
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thek houses on plots belonging to some one else ; such tenants ate called 


TABLE 77. NETHERLANDS INDIA: NATURE OF THE NATIVE 
POSSESSION RIGHTS IN JAVA AND MADURA, 1932“ 

(In hectares) 


Classification 

Sawahs 

TEGAtANS AND 

Kamfongs 

Appurtenances to village headmen, etc. 

294,248 

58,377 

Free village property and irrigated fields set 
aside for special purposes (grazing grounds. 



etc.) 

39,539 

50,564 

Land dedicated to religious purposes 

727 

2,878 

Communal land, periodically redistributed 

274,684 

22,454 

Land in permanent possession 



^a) but not transferable 

549,043 

344,196 

(b) transferable only within a limited circle 

105,192 

15,324 

(c) no limitations on transfer 

1,867,808 

3,809,672 

Seawater fish ponds 

69,255 (a) 

Total, Java and Madura 

3,131,241 

4,303,465 


(a) Not included in total. 


(b) Native Land Tenure in the Outer Provinces : Native land tenure in 
the Outer Provinces, like that in Java, is regulated by the adatrecht 
which takes many forms. In principle we find the same forms de- 
scribed m Java, communal rights and individual possession. Much of 
the land is cultivated by shifting cultivators on the principle of the 
right of cultivation of wild land {genotrecht van tvoeste gronden). As soon 
as the cultivator abandons the ladang and makes a new clearing, he loses 
all rights on the old field. Should he, however, plant fruit or other 
trees on the ladang, then he acquires individual property rights as long 
as the trees survive. The ultimate right to the soil of a certain region 
belongs to a tribe or a village (heschikkingsrechf), on the basis of which 
the community preserves the rights of collecting wild products, hunting 
and cultivation for its own members. 

There arc no statistical data on the nature of land tenure in the Outer 
Provinces. 

(c) Western Land Tenure in Java: Linder the administration of the 
East India Company and in the early years of the colonial government, 
land was sold in order to help the company’s treasury. The landlords 
not (mly acquired ownership of the soil but also manorial rights over 
the natives living on the land. Such lands, called “private lands,” are 
found only in Java, especially around Batavia. Protection of the natives 
against the landlords has been difficult, and the government is buying 
and if necessary expropriating the land, 'whereby the ground rights of 
the natives living thereon are maintained. 

Sec Scheltcma, A.lVl P.A., Deelhcfuv tn Ntderlandsfh Ittdft, Wagenmgen, 1931 , also published as Medednltng 
No, 18^ Afdeslinfi I afidhoutr van hft Department van handhouny Ntjvgrbetd en HandkL See also Enejefapaedte van 
Nedtriandirh Indie^ Aanviillingcn cn Wi)zingcn, Afl. 32, 1932, pp. 1004-1013 
^^Jnduei, I'erslag, 1939. pp. 245-246. 
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Om of the main pntposes of the Agrarian Law of 1870 was to pro- 
mote large-scale estate cultivation. The above-mentioned domain de- 
claration supplied the government with land which it leases to entre- 
preneurs for periods not longer than 75 years (long-lease or erfpa^ht). 
Only Dutch subjects, residents of Holland or the Netherlands Indies, 
and companies established in Holland or in the Netherlands Indies can 
become long-lease tenants. The maximum size of a long-leasehold is 
500 bouws or 390 hectares, but there are no restrictions as to the number 
of leaseholds any one person may obtain. 

In the Native States {Vorstenlanden) the rulers regarded all land as 
their property. The native peasants had to pay rent and work a fixed 
number of days for the ruler, or the appanage holder if the land had been 
turned over to somebody else. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century entrepreneurs have rented such land, and with it they obtained 
the services of the peasants living thereon, who were therefore obliged 
to perform often as much as 250 days of labor on sugar land and 200 
days on tobacco landj for which they received little or no pay. Since 
about 1920 this system has been changed. The estates are allowed to 
remain in possession of the land for a period of 50 years. During these 
50 years the estate owners have to pay rent for the land they use. The 
rent goes to the native municipalities which have been created in these 
areas. Forced labor has been abolished. 

Native villages are allowed to lease their land to estates if the leases 
are drawn up by a government official. Rice fields are usually leased 
for years. There exists, however, the possibility of leasing rice 
fields up to 21 1 years if the fields return temporarily to the natives at 
fixed intervals, a system used especially by the sugar plantations, as 
mentioned above. Leases on tegalans can run up to a maximum of 12 
years. The government determines the minimum rent for long-term 
intermittent contracts every five years. 

The government also owns a number of estates in Middle Java. Table 
78 lists the land belonging to estates according to the mode of tenure. 


TABLE 78. NETHERLANDS INDIA : ESTATES IN JAVA AND MADURA, 
ACCORDING TO THE MODE OF TENURE^® 

{In hectares) 


Classification 

1925-29 i 
Average 

1930-34 

Average 

1935 

1938 

Government estates 

15,716 

18,137 

18,078 - 

20,531 

Estates privately owned 

414,291 

326,324 

314,669 

339,512 

Estates on long leases 
Estates hired from Native 

538,114 

579,464 

574,951 

558,193 

States 

Estates leased from natives 

76,311 

66,366 

51,509 

59,572 

on short leases 

207,114 

146,046 

52,000 

101,394 

Total 

1,251,547 

1,136,337 

1,011,207 

1,079,202 


Vtrsiag. 
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{d} hand Tenure m the Outer Trovirms : In |:h# Ouctcr Provinces 

find government estates^ private estates, estates with long leases 
(maacimum 5,000 hum or 3,560 hectares), estates with short leases whose 
land is rented from natives, and finally, as a new form, the agricultural 
concession. Agricultural concessions arc found only in the self-govern- 
ing provinces of the Outer Provinces. Their conditions arc very similar 
to long leases, their maximum size is 5,000 houws, and their term is 75 
years. 


table 79, NETHERLANDS INDIA: ESTATES IN THE OUTER PRO- 
\aNCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE MODE OF TENURE*® 

(In hectares) 


Classification 

1925-29 

Average 

1930-34 

Average 

1935 

1938 

Government estates 

9,926 

21,350 

13,476 

10,679 

Estates privately owned 

590 

870 

741 

741 

Estates on long leases 

402,872 

497,760 

454,696 

452,774 

Agncul rural concessions 
Estates leased from natives 

1,079,5.56 

1,073,299 

969,957 

941,331 

on short leases 



401 1 

377 

Total 

1,492,944 

1,593,280 

1,439,271 

1,405,902 




12. AUSTRALIA 

‘‘Seasons, soils and sales/^ and not “men, money and markets,” form 
the trinity controlling land utilization in Australia.^ The present system 
of land use is largely a response to these three controls, among which 
seasons, that is, such climatic factors as rainfall, its seasonal distribution, 
its reliability, the length of the dry season, temperature conditions, etc., 
take the first place, followed by such factors as topography and the 
quality of the soils. 

Although nearly equaling the United States in size, the Australian 
continent falls far behind it in natural resources. N ot 

t he continent is dry country , so that Griffith Taylor speaks of an"^^mpty” 
and^m~"**ecanomIc^ Australiay The line that separates the two runs ^ 
“from Geraldton, West Australia, passing near Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, 
Broken Hill, and so north to the Gulf of Carpentaria.”® Northwest of 
this line lies the dry country, which is either useless desert or purely 
pastoral land of an uneven quality. To the south and east we find the 
great farming belt, wdiich extends from Cooktown in northern Queens- 

1 Wadhaiu, S. M., and Wckk!, G L., Ijxnd Vult^alton tn Austrat$a, issued by tlic Australjan Institute of Intel'*- 
national Affairs, as a National Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations, under the auspices of the LP.R., 193!>. 

* lavlor, GriJflith, “Ihe Resources of Australia,” Problems of tbf Pattfu^ Ojndliflc, J, B., cd., Chicago, 192R 
p. 492, also Taylor, Griffith, “Possibilities of Settlement in Australia,” IjmUs oj Land Setthnmt, ptepansia 
under the direction, of Isaiah Bouman, New York, 1937, pp 19‘)-227, At the cad of the above chapter there 
j« a short bibliography , a more extensive bibliography is found in The Amtrulta Gtt^rapbts, Vol. II, No. 2, 1933 1 
Vol. Ill, No. 2, 1936 , and Vol 111, No. 3, 1937, An excellent summary is found m the paper by Madigaa, C T., 

“A Review of the And Regions of Austialia and their Lconotnic Potentialities,” Australian and New ^^aland 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Auckland, 1937, Vol. XXllI, Wellmgton, 1937, pp 375*397. 
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land mote or Icsss parallel to the coast through New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and South Australia to Fowlers Bay. Western Australia southwest 
of the line from Albany to Geraldton® also belongs to this agricultural 
belt. 

It has recently been estimated that 55% of the land area is used for 
pastoral purposes, 40% is waste land, while 2% is forest and woodland 
and only 3% is crop and orchard iand.V* Both Griffith Taylor and C. T. 
Madigan made estimates of the potential land use which are strikingly 
different from the present occupance. 


TABLE 80. AUSTRALIA: PRESENT AND POTENTIAL LAND USE« 

(In sqnare miles) 


Class 

j 

Present Land Use ; 

1 

1 PoiENniA,! Land Use, Esiimated ey 

[ G 'faylot 1 

C. T Madigan 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 

Pastoral land, good 
Pastoral land, sparse j 
Agricultural land i 
Useless 

j. 1,636,250 

148J50(a) 

1,190,000 

55 

5 

40 

1,009,000 

655.000 

71 6, 000(b) 

590.000 

34.0 

22.1 
24,1 
19.9 

1 1,689,800 

436,300 

848,500 

56.8 

14.7 

28.5 

Total 

2,975,000 

100 

2,970,000 

100.0 

2.974,600 

100.0 


fa) Includes forest area 

(b) Suited as far aa climate is concerned, but 21S,000 square miles arc tof» rugged to be used for agriculture. 


The two estimates agree as regards vast potential areas but a com- 
parison of the estimates of potential and actual land use reveals the 
Australian problem. Australia is still a new^ country, where land utili- 
zation IS necessarily extensive and frequently not the most appropriate. 
As in all new countries, ‘"the type of land utilization evolved tends to- 
wards a system of specialized agriculture very different from that of 
more densely settled older countries, such as Western Europe and 
Japan. Commercial farming, as distinct from subsistence farming, be- 
comes the accepted system, and improvements in land utilization must 
proceed largely in accordance with the demands of such a system.’^^ 
As in all new countries, the variety of crops grown and of animals kept 
is small. Even today a few crops occupy most of the cultivated area of 
Australia, such animals as mules, asses and goats are negligible in num- 
ber, and pig raising is still a rather neglected industry because it requires 
expert knowledge which “is comparatively rare in Australia, where, 
owing to ‘extensive’ exploitation of the land, the tendency has been to 
rely on the bounty of nature as expressed by pasture growth alone. 
Crops are chosen which require no great agricultural knowledge and 
livestock which demand no special care or daily attention. Dairying 
developed relatively late in Australia, and, in spite of its financial advan- 
tages to the pioneer, many who tried it failed because ‘"the work of 

® Sec the maps in of Ljtnd Sttilmtni. 

* Tftylot, Gnifhth, Prohiems of the 1927, pp. 491-492, Madigan, C. T, op. rit., p. 392. 

® Wadham and Wood, op. eti., p. 328. 

^lUd, p. 225. 
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milking cows twice a day is unattractive on account both of its nature 
and of its monotonv/’’^ 

The present distribution of forms of land use is the result of a series 
of shifts or displacements. Pasturing was started in the coastal region 
by the early pioneers at the beginning of the 19th century. The sheep 
industry was subsequently pushed into the interior by the cattle industry, 
the catde ranging zone was then invaded by wheat farmers and wheat 
was displaced in the wetter coastal areas of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria by maize and dairying — to mention only the outstanding displace- 
ments, each of which brought in an intensification of land use. 

There are large areas in Australia that cannot be put to any other 
use than they now have because of climatic and other factors. Although 
over wide areas natural conditions would permit a change from exten- 
sive to intensive land use, transition will not come to these regions 
unless the world demand for primary products changes radically, or the 
Australian population increases considerably. As long as wool brings 
a good price, sheep raising will continue on land which could be brought 
under the plough, and so forth. 

Wadham ano Wood summarize their conclusions as to the future 
development of land utilization as follows: ® 

“ 1 . As regards the interior areas w it h low rainfa ll (less than 1 0 
inches annually In the south, and le sT^ an 18-2Q incSies in the north), 
t nere arc^ o reas“o ns to exp ect, an^ further development for agricuTtuia l 
purpos es: OiTlavourable soils there may be some increase in the 
amount of occasional cropping in conjunction with livestock industries, 
but there is no prospect of such industries becoming farming localities 
in the accepted scnsSc. 

‘‘Unless care is taken, there is a very serious danger that development 
in these dry areas may be retrogressive rather than progressive. Evi- 
dence suggests that stock-carrying capacity is tending to decline rather 
than rise, owing to deterioration in the grazing material. There is 
evidence that the exploitation of bore water supplies will require control 
in the future. It is undoubted that soil erosion is already a serious 
menace in some areas, and will become more dangerous in the future 
unless the rate of stocking is controlled. The alternative courses for 
much of this country arc (a) it might be exploited to the limit, which 
would convert much of it into virtual desert — as many other regions 
of the world have been turned into deserts ; (b) it might be exploited 
cautiously, under the care of experts who understand the vegetation 
and its capacity, and would be able to guard effectively against further 
deterioration. This would eliminate the danger of desert expansion, 
but might mean some reduction in monetary return. The present 
utilization is a mixture of these two types. There is little prospect of 
a more intensive utilization of this land. 

“2. Irrigation projects have usually resulted in immense losses of 
capital ; this has been partly due to a failure to realize the need for a 
careful examination of soils before submitting them to irrigation, and 
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pmij to immffide 0 t iitteation to the details of irrigation practice* The 
possibility of an expansion of irrigation areas is sharply limited by the 
small number of streams with reliable annual flow wnich have not yet 
been harnessed. Doubtless numerous small schemes will be developed 
in the future, but irrigation offers no solution to the problem of the 
vast open spaces. One essential feature is lacking — ^thc water. 

“3. As regards the regions of better rainfall (10 inches or more 
annually in the south, 20 inches or more annually in the north), utilisa- 
tion of the exploitative type has proceeded rapidly in the past ; in the 
words of an English expert : 

'In the comparatively short time during which Australia has been developing her 
animal industries great progress has been madc» and almost impossible things nave 
been done in the clearing of bush country (which, for example, has not been neces- 
sary in other countries, such as the Argentine) and in fencing/ 

^*4. There are still millions of acres uncleared, but they are confined 
to regions in which ‘the forest is too dense, the slopes are too steep, 
or the soils arc too poor to warrant the expenditure for development/ 

“5. The transition from exploitation to intensive utilisiation has 
been taking place gradually for some time. The extent to which this 
process is possible limits the future development of the only parts of 
Australia worth developing. . . . 

“6. If the strict limits imposed upon settlement by the conditions 
set out above are admitted, the problem of closer settlement resolves 
itself into one of better utilization of that portion of the continent which 
is suitable for agriculture in the widest sense. Better utilization means 
little more than increased productivity per unit of cost. Care of the 
soil, planting of more productive crops, development of mixed-farm 
technique, and determination of the most efficient size of holdings, all 
take their place as aspects of better land utilization, and, even if there 
were no other complications, the problem in Australia would be suffi- 
ciently difficult.” 


TABLE 81. AUSTRALIA : UTILIZATION OF LAND MAINLY DEVOTED 
TO AGRICULTURE, 1929-30® 

(In acres) 


Type of Uiiliyation 

Area 

Per cent 

Area under crops on arable land 

21,536,592 

51.4 

Vineyards, olive groves, orchards and fruit gardens 

393,129 

0.9 

Total area under crops 

21,929,721 

52.3 

Fallow land 

8,873,169 

21.2 

New ground cleared during season and pre- 
viously cropped land unused during season 

11,120,729 (a) 

26.5 

Total 

41,923,619 : 

100.0 

(a) Victoria not included. 




» Thi Firjtf World Agruu/tural Cohshs^ Buff, No. 6, Commonmaltb of Australia, Intctnatiormi Institute of Agri- 
cultute, Rome, 1936, p. 12. Tbc crop area m 1936-37 was 20,602,600 acrch, a sUgbt dtop in companaon to 
1929 - 30 . 
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Cks^r Sfttkmmi : The Austmliati govcfmmeiits ^ce becoming mmc 
that tljtcte is little ctown land left in the southeastern states and as a 
consequence they are beginning to favor intensification rather than exten- 
sion of land uscr A good deal of the alienated land is suitable for in- 
tensive utilization^ but the great landowners oppose parcellation^ intro- 
duction of more intensive land use methods and closer settlement* In 
order to deal with the opposition of the big landowner the Closer 
Settlement Acts were passed at the beginning of the present century. 
They give the authorities the opportunity of buyings and if necessary 
expropriating, large estates and of dividing these into small holdings. 
By June 30, 1938, the various Australian governments had acquired 
8^453,978 acres of land and had divided them into 25,295 holdings. 

Crop Area: The total area mainly devoted to agriculture was 
estimated at about 42,000,000 acres in 1929-30, of which, however, only 
half was actually under crops. Wheat is the foremost crop and occupied 
nearly 63% of the crop acreage in 1937-38. The only other crop that 
takes up more than 10% of the total acreage is hay. 


TABLE 82. AUSTRALIA: DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS, 1937-38^® / 


Crop 

1 THOUi^ND ACRJSS 

Per crKT op 

ToTAt Arpa f 

Wheat 

13,73S 

62.57 

Oats 

1,408 

6.41 

Maize 

320 

1.46 

Barley 

625 

2.85 

Hay 

2,982 

13.58 

Green forage 

1,640 

1 7.47 

Potatoes 

114 

0.52 

Sugar canc 

358 

1,63 

Orchards 

277 

1.26 

Vineyards 

125 

0.57 

All other 

368 

1.68 , 

Total 

21,952 

100.00 




The crop area is distributed among the Australian states as follows : 
New South Wales 28,9%, Victoria 21.4%, Queensland 7.3%, South 
Australia 22.2%, Western Australia 18.9% and Tasmania 1.3%, while 
the Northern Territory has only a negligible amount. 

Pastoral Areas : A ustraiia BS a suited, to pastoral iJian 

to agricuJtBraLJaiid juse. Although wc can expect a further extension 
iSf agiiculture, three-quarters of Australia is probably too dry and hot 
for agricultural pursuits. Most of this dry, hot country can carry some 
livestock, although a part of Central Australia is too dry for any. Sheep \ 
and cattle raising are the two great livestock industries of Australia. ] 
In 1938, there were 109,347,000 sheep and, in 1937, 13,078,000 head of 
cattle on Australian pastures. Australia is the leading wool-producing > 
country of the world and its share in world production is about 25%. j 
The present distribution of the sheep industry is largely the result of' 
experience gathered over a long period, and it is probable that over the 

Ymr Bo 0 k of the Commonoftaltb of Aurtraita^ No. 32-1939. 
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greatet part of the continent sheep-graaing has been pushed very near 
to the limits imposed by dimatic and other conditions ; but in the field 
of intensification there is room for improvement. Such means as top- 
dressing of pastures^ construction of more water reservoirs, conserva- 
tion of fodder and hand-feeding in lean months, and further fendng 
would increase the carrying capacity of the present sheep pasture. New 
South Wales is the leading sheep state, supporting on its pasture 46.2% 
of the Australian flocks; Queensland has 19.7%, Victoria 16.5%, South 
Australia 7.8%, Western Australia 7.6% and Tasmania 1.9%, while 
the Northern Territory has a negligible number. MOvSt of the sheep 
are concentrated in a belt running through New South Wales and Vic- 
toria and covering the highlands and their western slopes. 

In the cattle industry we have to distinguish between dairy and beef 
cattle. Dairy cattle rec^uirc rich pastures a nd a rc ther efore found espe - 
dally in the coastal belt ot the ^slcriT s^^s"^ souffiern Queehsl'and 

to victoria, while beef (^tlc^Iia'vc a 

where sheep can raised cattle cattle, 

harcilier anp able to go twice as far for water a s she ep, hav e a wider 
range of distribution. Most of the beef cattlc^a raisedin th e no r'^rn 
halt qI the continent , thariTlnX^ueensT andJ the Bjukl cy T ab leland and 
the V15orIa~^ivcr^ D of me Noi^hern""^r ritory ,.. and th e are a 

Ectween fhe Ord and Fitar oy n ^rs^n K^mbetl^y district of 
t5n Australia. Itrtte'soutEeraTTialf of the continent cattle are more" or 
less concentrated in New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 
The leading cattle state is Queensland with 44.1% of the total stock; 
New South Wales follows with 24.9%, Victoria with 14.9%, the Nor- 
thern Territory with 6.3%, Western Australia with 5.9%, Southern 
Australia with 2.4% and Tasmania with 1.9%. 

Forest J-Mtid : Deforestation always accompanies the development of a 
new country and Australia is no exception. Agricultural pioneers are 
responsible for a vast amount of uneconomical destruction of forest 
resources. The results of deforestation are already affecting the flow 
of the rivers and have caused both gully and sheet erosion. This has 
forced the formulation of a forestry policy which strugglCvS with two 
problems: (a) the reservation of sufficient purely timber country to 
provide an adequate supply of forest products for future needs ; and 
(b) the reforestation and protection of the headwater areas of the streams 
upon whose undisturbed flow much of the prosperity of New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia depends. It has been estimated 
that the possible limit for permanent forest reservation in Australia is 
about 20 million acres or 31,250 square miles of forest land, which is 
about 1 % of the total area. Permanent state forest reservations in June 
1938 amounted to 17,792,000 acres, but a considerable portion consisted 
of cut-over lands or inaccessible mountainous country. The area of 
really productive forest has not been ascertained. The most valuable 
forest regions are found in the coastal areas, receiving 30 inches and 
more of precipitation in the temperate regions, and 70 inches and more 
in the subtropical north.^^ 

11 See Wadham and Wood, op. eii.^ Chapter XIV. 
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Laftd T^nun: By 1938 about 10% of the land area of Australia was 
alienated and owned; 50% was held under one kind of a lease or anothet, 
while about 40% was unoccupied. Table 83 gives details about the 
alienation and occupation of crown lands, 

table 83. AUSTRALIA : ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN 
LANDS, 1937 AND 1938'^ 

(In thousand acres and percentages of total area) 


SrAT* 

Al-rENATED OR IN 
PROCPS<. 01 

ALIENATION 

Helo under 

LEASES 

Unoccupied 

1 

Total 

Thousand 

1 acres 

o/ 

/o 

Thousand 

acres 

O' ! 
/O 

Thousand 

acres 

% 

Thousand 

acres 

% 

New South Wales 

68,473 

34 5 

113,818 

57.5 

15,745 

8.0 

198,036 

100.0 

Viaofia 

32,755 

58.2 

5,901 

10.5 

17,589 

31 3 

56,246 

100.0 

Queensland 

27,905 

6.5 I 

337,307 

78 6 

63,908 

14,9 

429,120 

100.0 

^uth Australia 

15,391 i 

6.3 1 

127,437 

52 4 

100,416 

41.3 

243,245 

100.0 

West Australia 

33,009 

53 

205992 

33 0 

385,588 

617 

624,589 

100.0 

Tasmania 

6.298 

37 5 1 

2.754 

16 4 

7,725 

46.1 i 

16,778 

100.0 

Northern Territory 

478 

0.2 i 

183,056 

54.6 

151,583 

45.2 1 

335,117 

100,0 

Australian Capital Territory 

105 

18 3 : 

307 

53 6 

171 

28.1 ; 

583 ] 

100.0 

Total 

184,415 

97 i 

976,573 

51 3 

742,726 

39 0 

1,903,714 

100,0 


The classification of private holdings according to their size, as shown 
in Table 84, is of interest in relation to the efforts of Australian states 
to promote closer settlement. In 1928-29. 23.9% of the holdings in- 
cluded from one to fifty acres and only 4.3% of the acreage was in 
holdings of 50,000 acres or over. 

TABLE 84. AUSTRALIA : NUMBER AND AREA OF PRIVATE HOLDINGS 
AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SIZE'* 


Classification Accoroinc, 
to bl/F 

Iloi DINGS 

Area or Holdings 

Numlici 

Per cent 
of I'otal 

1 lolchngs 

T'housand 

acres 

Average No 
of Acres per 
Holding 

Per cent of 
Total Area 

_ 

1 and under 50 acres 

51,450 

22.1 

983 

19.1 

0.5 

50 „ 

„ 100 „ 

23,479 

10.1 

1,712 

72.9 

0.9 

100 „ 

,> 500 „ 

81,105 

34.8 

19,767 

243.7 

10.9 

500 „ 

„ LOOO „ 

33,613 

14.4 

24,059 

71.S.8 

13.3 

1,000 „ 

„ 5,000 „ 

38,970 

16.7 

75,048 

1,925.8 

41.6 

5,000 „ 

„ 10,000 „ 

2,943 

1.3 

19,665 

6,682.0 

10.9 

10,000 „ 

„ 20,000 „ 

988 

0.4 

13,302 

13,463 6 

7.4 

20,000 ,. 

„ 50,000 „ 

4-40 

0.2 

12,933 i 

29,393.2 

7.2 

50,000 acres and over 

137 

0 1 

13,101 

95,627.7 

7.3 

Total 

233,125 

100.0 

180,569 

774.6 

100,0 


Data fm tenure condiuons in Australia arc scarce Vadhani and \Xt)od were not able to deal with it. For 
a short {li8cu(!.sion sec : Wynne, Wilhain H , “The I>evelMpmcnt of Public Land Policy m Australia/* Tie Jtmrnot 
of I^nd and Ptdiltc Utihty Hconomtes, Vol. II, 1926, pn 441-453; Vol 111, 1927, pp 21-31. 

(Jfbetat Ytar %oak of the Commorntmltb of Australia^ 1939, pp. 93-96. Data arc given by states m of Dec. 31, 
1937, or June 30, 193^ 

Ikid., 1939, p. 98. Includes holdings of one acre and over No infonnation available for the Northiam 
Tcrtitofy. New South Wales data for 1936-37 ; Victoria 1937-38 ; Queensland 1933-34 , South Australia 1930-31 ; 
Western Australia 1937*38, Tasmania 1936-37, and Australian Capita! Territory 1933-34. The figures for 
Quecrrsland refer to freehold land and crown lands held in conjuncuon with freehold which arc used for general 
farm purposes. Holdings used solely for pastoral purposes arc not Included. 
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More thaO ooc-fifth of all private holdings accounts for less than t% 
of the alienated area, while 18.2% of the holdings indude 733% of 
riie alioiated land* 

13, NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand as a whole was originally forest coveted^ the result of 
a high average rainfall fairly evenly distributed throughout the year. 
Where edaphic or rainfall conditions prevented forest growth^ however 
(as in the iow-rainfall areas on the South Island in the rain-shadow of 
the Southern Alps and in the light-soil areas of the Central Plateau on 
the North Island), the native vegetation consisted originally of extensive 
tussock grasslands.^ Moreover, forest has given way to grassland over 
wide areas, especially in the lowlands, and a part of the native tussock 
grasslands has been ploughed up and the native grasses have been re- 
placed by European grasses such as perennial rye grass, white clover 
and cocksfoot. 

Today New Zealand is essentially a pastoral country, with about 
96% of its utilized land serving pastoral industries. Even the cultivated 


TABLE 85. NEW ZEALAND : LAND CLASSIFICATION, 1939* 


(In atres) 


Total Area 

Total occupied area (1, 2, and 3) 

1. Improved utilized area 

2. Unimproved area, partly 

utilized (a) 


19,721,949 

13,879,739 


66,390,196 

42,901,272 


Total utilized area 33,601,688 

3. Unimproved area, not 

utilized 9,299,584 

(a) Phorcniuin, 57,602 acres; tussock and other native grasses, 13,822,137 acres. 


TABLE 86. NEW ZEALAND : TYPES OF LAND UTILIZATION, 1939» 


Type of Utilization 

Aria in Acres 

Per cent op 

Total Area 

Artificially sown pasture grasses, not 
cut for seed, hay or ensilage 

16,998,275 

50.5 

Artificially sown pasture grasses, cut i 

for seed, hay or ensilage 

j 

665,637 

2.0 

Tussock and other native grasses 

13,822,137 

4L1 

Total area under grass 

31,486,049 

93.7 

Green fodder, roots and other feed 
crops (excepting grasses cut for 
hay and ensilage) 

827,915 

2.5 

Other crops (a) 

1,287,724 

3,8 

Total area utilized 

33,601,688 

100.0 


(a) Orchards, 21,752 acres; private gardens, 81,482, plantations, 872,423, and fallow, 140,925. 

1 Cockayne, L., The Veet/aih/t of Nev Zta/and, 2nd cd., Lxipatg, 1928. 

® Ntw ZeaJIaml OffieUtl Ytar-'^ook^ 1940. 

* JW. 
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imd pjcodncts vtops that arc used for the most partjfor fodder in the 
cattle^ dairy and sheep industries. The total area of New Zealand is 
about 66390496 acres, of which approximately 42,901,272 acres ate 
occupied (1939). From this latter figure, however, must be subtracted 
9399,584 acres which arc not utilized, being barren or unproductive, or 
coveted with fern, scrub and second growth, and native bush, so that 
the land used in one way or another amounts to 33,601,688 acres* 
Another type of classification, more detailed in character, is presented 
in Table 87, which gives the area of holdings classified according to the 
purposes for which they were used, but includes the total occupied 
area, whereas Table 86 refers only to the utilized area. Table 87 
shows that a total of 87.50% of dl occupied land in New 2^aland 
belongs to holdings that are practically exclusively devoted to the 
production and utilization of grasses and fodder crops. Such pursuits 
as general crop farming, fruit growing and market gardening occupy 
but very small areas. 

TABLE 87. NEW ZEALAND: AREA DEVOTED TO PRINCIPAL 
AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS, 1929-30* 


Tvpf of UriurArroN 

Area in Acres 

Per cent 

Dairy farming 

3,484,646 

8.03 

Sheep farming 

29,673,226 

68.42 

Mixed agricultural and sheep farming 

1,992,023 

4.59 

Mixed dairjnng and sheep farming 

2,801,162 

6.46 

General mixed farming 

421.431 

i 0.97 

Fruit growing 

37,279 

1 0.09 

Market gardening 

10,859 

0.03 

Poultry farming 

2,894 

0.01 

Nurseries and seed gardens 

1,364 


Timber growing 

322,316 

0.74 

Flax growing 

45,976 

0.11 

Idle and unused 

1,898,715 

4.38 

Other and unspecified 

2,676,762 

6.17 

Total 

43,368,653 

100.00 


Grassland Farming: New Zealand is a paradise for the pastoralist. 
Thanks to a climate characterized by mild winters and wet summers of 
moderate temperatures, the country is ideally suited to the growth of 
grasses, both native and European. As grass grows in New Zealand 
practically the year around, supplementary feeding plays only a minor 
role and livestock can stay out of doors throughout the year, an enor- 
mous advantage in a country where labor is scarce and costly.® 

* 1939, p 2S6. 

Bu^anan, R. Ogtlvie, The Paffora/ Industries of Neo> Zealand, A Study lu^omme Geography, The Institute 
of British GeoKtaphers, Publ No. 2, londoo, 1935 SmaUfieW, B W., “Grassland Famung in New Zealand,” 
Australian aud New Zealand Assoaatwn Jof the Adeancement of Saense, Auckland, 1937, Wellington, 1937, pp. 272- 
275. A most valuable source of mformation js Bclshaw, H., and others, Agneidtural OrptnK^ation in New 
land, A Sumey of l^nti Uttli^ation, I arm Organr^atton, Ptnanet and Markettne., I P.R. International Research Scries, 
published for the New Zealand I.P R by the Melbourne Press, 1936. See also : Stapledon, R. G,, A Tour tn 
Australia and New Zealand-^Grassland and other studies, Oxford University Press, 1928 ; Condliffe, J. B.. New 
^land in the Making, University of Chicago Press, 1930; and Condliffe, J. B., ‘‘Problems of Land Settlement in 
New Zealand,” Pmneer Settlement, American Geographical Society, Spec Publ. No. 14, 1932, pp. 418-433. 
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Pastoralists utilize two umior types of pasture : firsts the natural^ un- 
improved pasture, which falls into the two groups of (a) low tussock 
ana (b) tall tussock grassland ; and, second, the artificially sown pastures, 
whici too can be divided into the two groups of (a) sown on cultivated 
land and (b) surface-sown after forest, scrub or fern burn. Tussock 
grasslands cover 14 million acres, and sown pastures occupy about 17 
million acres, of which some 11 million acres consist of surface-sown 
pasture and 6 million acres of pasture sown on cultivated land. Pas- 
tures sown on cultivated land are m turn divisible into three classes : 
temporary pastures, short rotation pastures and long rotation pastures. 
The first is used to supply supplementary feed in summer or winter. 
Short rotation pastures are the dominant type of sown pasture in Can- 
terbury, Otago and Southland, because of climatic conditions. The 
sown pastures are here a phase in the rotational system of farming, 
together with cereals and fodder crops. Long rotation and permanent 
pastures are found on better soils in the humid parts of the country and 
their carrying capacity has been greatly increased since the practice of 
top-dressing has been developed. 

A large part of the surface-sown pastures has gradually deteriorated. 
Such European grasses as ryegrass, cocksfoot and clover have been 
replaced by native grasses such as Danthonia pilosa^ or by fern and second 
growth. 

Top-dressing and rotational grazing have become well-established 
practices in New^ Zealand. In 1937-38 nearly 4 million acres of grass- 
land w^ere top-dressed with fertilizer. In order that the grassland be 
utilized intensively it must be fenced into paddocks or enclosures. 
The more intensive and thorough the management the smaller the 
paddocks, which are intensively grazed in rotation for short periods. 
*Tt seems to be definitely established that not only does closely grazed 
grass grow more quickly, but that other benefits follow. For example, 
intensive grazing prevents the most palatable grasses from l>cing picked 
out to the neglect of the others, vchich would thus be allowed to spread 
and ultimately to dominate the pasture to its detnmenr, and further, 
the earlier the growth stage of the grass the greater the nutriment it 
provides.”® This intensive utilization of pastures is not yet universal in 
New 2^aland, especially not in shccp-raising areas, but it is common in 
dairying regions where on some of the farms “not only are the paddocks 
grazed in turn, but the grazing of each paddock for each continuous period 
is divided into three stages — the first devoted tf) diiiry cows in milk, 
the second to dry dairy cows or beef animals, and the third to shcep/^^ 
Cr^p or Arabk Farminp^: Undet “arable” farming come all crops that 
are produced by ploughing the land, cultivation, seeding and Iiarvcsting. 
Arable crops can be either cash crops or ‘Ted-ofF crops.” The New 
Zealand statistics thus include grasses, clovers and lucerne cut for seed, 
hay or ensilage in the list of field crops, where they represent the largest 
item, followed by turnips. The two important grains are wheat, which 
k usually threshed and milkd, and oats, usually converted into chaff. 

• Boebamn. K. Ofttlvie. op. t> 55. 

1 m., p. 55. 
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Of dac field crops grown in 1937-38 only 317,336 acres ot 17,8% 
were grown for food or industrial purposes, while 1,387,540 acres or 
77,7% served as fodder and 80,520 acres or 4,5% produced grass seeds. 
Thus even in the realm of crop farming the pastoral industries play the 
dominant role. 

Until recently New Zealand imported considerable quantities of 
wheat in years of poor harvest, but now the government is attempting 
to increase the wheat production in order to make the country self- 
sufficient as far as wheat is concerned. To a large extent, however, the 
prices of lamb, mutton and wool determine the wheat acreage, which 
amounted to 300,000 acres in 1933 and to 193,000 acres in 1938-39, 

TABLE 88. NEW ZEALAND ; PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS* 

(Ift asrts) 


Crop 

I925/rKl929/30 

Avlihaoe 

1930/M934/35 
A\ FRACE 

1935.36 

1938-39 

Wheat 

226,853 

272,852 

252,423 

195,332 

Oats 

324,724 

371,526 

363,296 

279,796 

Barley 

1 23,395 

1 27,978 

27,777 

32,528 

Maize 

1 9,763 

14,418 

17,126 

12,229 

Peas 

16,092 

20,671 

1 24,428 

13,436 

Beans 

158 

177 

85 

Linseed 

5,769 

3,734 

1,806 

1,821 

Potatoes 

22,862 

24,976 ; 

22,958 

18,0.32 

Turnips 

469,157 

475,458 

441,854 

385,846 

Mangolds 

11,186 

11,489 

13,210 

8,872 

Onions 

746 

963 

928 

674 

Tobacco 

627 

1,589 

1,518 

1,807 

Cirecn fodder 

222,738 

192,075 

207,212 ’ 

189,601 

Grasses and clover for seed 

73,560 

105,201 

134,405 

109,695 

Grasses and clover for hay* 
ensilage, etc. 

1 311,434 

464,562 

536,018 

518,919 

Lucerne 

/ 

35,386 

40,857 

37,023 

Other Crops 

3.373 

3,942 

4,752 

3,749 

Total 

j 1J22.279 

{ 2,026,978 

1 2,090,745 

1,807,445 


Forest iMnd: At the time of the first European settlement, in 1840, 
40*000,000 acres, or 60.7 ihe total area* were under forest. By 
1923 (the last estimate), however, the area under indigenous forest had 
been reduced to 12,600,000 acres or 18.9% of the area, to which should 
be added the area of the ’“exotic'*' forest, i.c. forest plantings of cc^nifers, 
eucalyptus and other broad-leaved trees, which amounted to 872,423 
acres or 1.3% in 1939,*^ The total forest area accounts for about 20% 
of the total area, but the merchantable or commercial forest area, carry- 
ing mt:»re than 5,(K)0 board feet to the acre, represents only 6% of the 
total area. Permanent and prf>visional state forests aggregated 8^345^000 
acres in 1939, or 12.6% of the Dominion's area, 

JLattd Tenure: The great bulk of the best land of Mew Zealand is in 
the hands of freehold owners, thanks to the tenurial policy which has 

* Nf»' ZeulfjnJ Offietai Ymr- Bmh 

* Sec 1 urncr, h Phillips, and Beasley, A , ^'Portr-itrv in New Zealand,” J^lshaw, H., and others, <»/>. f^/., pp- 
S$2~604. See cspeclany maps of* forests m 1640 stod 1926 on pp 563 and 565. 
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Ssm>md ficceholdings attd doser settlement. In additioKti to the fifeeholds 
diete sufc several Hnds of leaseholds, most of them on compamtively 
long terms. Table 89 dassifies the total area of New Zealand, wWlc 
Tabic 90 deals only with the occupied land and its tenure. 


TABLE 89. NEW ZEALAND ; LAND CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
TENURE. 1958 AND 1939^® 



1938 


1939 



Acre* 

Per cent 

Acres j 

Per cent 

Total area sold or granted and 
held on frceliold 

21,863,161 

32.9 

21,911,380 i 

33.0 

Total area reserved for public 



purposes 

15,803,560 

23.8 

15,897,883 

23.9 

Total area of crown lands leased 



under ail tenures 

17,337,455 

26,1 

16,755,074 

25.2 

Total area of crown lands 


i 

available for future disposal 

1,629,412 

2.5 

2,086,475 

3.1 

Total area of Native land 

4,545,449 

6.8 

4,544,631 

6.8 

Land unfit for scttlcmenf, includ- 



ing rivers, lakes, roads, etc. 

5,211,159 

7.9 

5,194,753 

7.8 

Total 

66,390,196 

too.o 

66,390,196 

100.0 


TABLE 90. NEW ZEALAND: NUMBER AND ARFA OF FIOLDINGS AND 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO TENURE, 1930» 



NUUDLA op 1 loi OINC.S 1 


i IN Af RES 


Class tFjCATiON 

Absolute 

1 Pci cent 

.Absolute 

! AvcfAge pet 

1 Holding 

Per rent 

1 

Crown lease i 

11,901 

14.0 

10,147,898 

852.7 

23.4 

Freehold 

53,487 

1 62.8 

15,831,600 

1 296.0 

36.5 

Private lease ' 

7,050 

’ 8.2 

1,075,400 

1 152.5 

2.5 

Public bodies' lease 

906 

1.1 

299,426 

1 330.5 

0.7 

Maori lease 

Mbced freehold and 

1,342 

1.6 

722,216 

538.2 

1,7 

leasehold 

9,752 1 

11.4 

; 14.754,571 

1,513.0 

34.0 

Mixed leaseholds 

729 1 

0.9 

537,542 

j 737.4 

1.2 

Total 

1- _ ) 

85,167 j 

100,0 

' 43,368,653 

1 509.2 

100.0 


In 1930^ nearly 63% of ail agricultural holdings were freeholds and an 
additional 11.4% were combined freeholds and leaseholds. As the land 
held and farmed as freehold is in general the best land in the country, 
and as there is very little high-grade crown land left, new settlers look- 
ing for good land are forced to buy or lease it from private owners 
unless the state secs fit to exercise its powers of compulsory acquisition 
for subdivision delegated to it under the Land for Settlements and the 
Small Holdings Acts. Freeholds arc associated with dairying and in- 
tensive farming whereas more extensive types of farming, as for example 

Ztaknd O^aal Yiar-Book^ 1940, p. 371. 

F//”// Afitiadiurai CensMi, l^li No AW Zeaiami^ IxxemarU^ml Imtitutt of Aifwulmiti. Rome. 
1935, p. 10, Such detailed information »» not avsilabU: for lacer jeart, Conditiom, bo^'evtr, faa-ve ncrt dfcutngea 
considerably amcc 1930, 
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$hee|) fiictning, ate pncticed oa li&iseholds. Table 9i sluMrs the ptt>- 
{>ottion of land under various kinds of tenure according to the type dt 

istilijeatioii. 

TABLE n, NEW ZEALAND: PERCENTAGE OF LAND HELD UNDER 
DIFFERENT TENURES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE TYPE 
OF UTILIZATION^ 


Ty>» OP UtitwiATioN 

WHOtl,Y 

Frcf.hoi.o 

Mrxuo Parr* 

A74» 

Luajrboi-o I 

Lea&rhou» 

TOTAt 

Sheep farming 

30 

40 

1 30 

100 

Mixed dairy and sheep farming 

Mixed agriculture and sheep farming 

50 

28 I 

! 22 

100 

57 

22 1 

1 : 

100 

General mixed farming 1 

60 1 

20 

1 20 

100 

Dairy farming 

66 I 

11 ^ 

22 

too 

Poultry farming 

80 

1 

19 

too 

Orchards 

85 

7 

B 

too 


Crown leases vary considerably, but certain principles prevail through- 
out: maximum areas arc prescribed, conditions of occupation and im- 
provement arc stipulated and leases run for relatively long periods and 
arc renewable after a revaluation. The modern “Renewable Lcascs^^ 
give almost complete security of tenure and are better than freeholds 
that “have been precariously financed on minimum deposits and maxi- 
mum mortgages.”^® 

Less significant, but still of some importance, is share-tenancy in 
New Zealand. It is mainly confined to dairy farms and is of two t^es. 
In the first, the landlord owns the land, the buildings and the plants 
while the tenant supplies the herd and labor. One-third of the buttetfat 
revenue goes to the landlord who also receives a portion of the other 
proceeds. The landlord, in addition, meets some of the fertilizer costs. 
In the second type, the landlord supplies all the capital, including land, 
buildings, plant and herd, and he may also supply the labor. In tills 
type of sliare-farming, the landlord takes two-thirds of the net proceeds. 
In 1930, 781 holdings or 1 % were operated by share-tenants. 


TABLE 92. NEW ZEALAND : NUMBER AND AREA OF HOI DINGS AND 
THEIR DlSTRIBUllON ACCORDING TO NATURE OF OCCUPANCY, 1930** 


! 

C.b-ksstrrt ATiON | 

1 

Nru*** or HoLJt>mr,s ! 

Arra 

Number 1 

Per cem 

Acres 

1 Per cent 

Owner or lessee ' 

83,164 

97.6 

39,417,213 

90.9 

Manager i 

1,222 

1.4 

3,801.429 

8.8 

Sharc-Tcnants ] 

781 

1.0 

150,011 

0.3 

Total 

85,167 

100.0 1 

43,368,653 i 

100.0 


H., «ndl other*, op ctf * p 178 

iViawm#, D. O.. Qtartit'tcri«tJC« of Ncu Zealanwi Rural EctiOomy/* Bebhaw, H., ar»4 other* 

p. 31 i 

lottiiittiPnial ln*titu«s t*f Agrlcultufe, op. «/., p. 11. 
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Six^ &f M&Umgs: The si^Kc of land holdings varies from very large 
pastoral runs (crown leases)^ averaging about 15^000 acres and often m 
large as 50>000 acres, to small market gardens and orchards, ranging in 
size from 1 to 100 acres- Pastoral runs arc composed of the country’s 
poorest occupied lands, and are located chiefly on the South Island- 
They represent one-half of the total crown leases, and one-fifth of the 
total occupied land. Small grazing runs, averaging over 3,000 acres, 
comprise 14% of the total leases. If, however, wc take all crown 
leases, disregarding the purpose for which they were taken up, we find 
that they average 855 acres. Freeholds average about 295, mixed free- 
holds and leaseholds about 1,500 acres. 

Tabic 93 classifies all holdings according to size, but disregards the 
mode of tenure. Seventy-five percent of all holdings have less than 
320 acres, or half a square mile, but these holdings include only 14% 

TABLE 93. NEW ZEALAND : NUISIBER AND AREA OF HOLDINGS AND 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SIZE., 1939"» 




Hou>ivos 


.\RrA 









Number 

Per cent 
<\( Total 

Thou Rand 
\cres 

Avenafre Acres 
per Holding 

Percent 
of Total 

over 1 and under 10 

11,204 

13.03 

S2 

4.6 

0.1 

10 

„ 50 

14,745 

17.15 

375 

25.5 

0.9 

50 „ 

100 

12,574 

14.63 

912 

72.5 

2.1 

100 „ 

200 

16,436 

19.12 

2,299 

139.9 

5.4 

200 „ 

„ 320 

9,753 

11.34 

2,440 

250.2 

5.7 

320 

M 640 

10,217 

11.88 

4,619 

452.0 

lO.B 

640 „ 

„ 1.000 

4,138 

4.81 

3,300 

797.5 

7.7 

1,000 „ 

„ 5,000 

5,870 

6.83 

11,537 

1,965.3 

26.9 

5,000 „ 

,, 10,000 

549 

0 64 

3,779 

6,882.6 

8.8 

10,1)00 „ 

„ 20,000 

289 

! 0.34 

4,051 

1 14,016.7 

9.4 

20,000 „ 

„ 50,000 

143 

1 0.17 

4,444 

31,076.3 

1 10.4 

50,000 and 

over 

55 

1 0 06 1 

5,094 

92,609.1 

i 11.9 

Total 

85,973 

>-* 

8 

g 

42,901 

499 

100.0 


TABLE 94. NEW ZEALAND • A\TiRAGE SIZE OF HOLDINC; CXASSIFTED 
ACCORDING TO TENURE AND 'TYPE OF FARMING^® 


(In acres) 


Typ>b of Farming i 

Whoixt ! 
PmtHOLO ! 

WmOI l T 

C MOWN 
LfaM' 

XSC HOI i Y 
PRT\ ATF 

Ll 

Mixro 

IrfithoiT) 

&e Lfa'iII 

Totai.** Ail 
Hoijdinos 

I3airy farming 

108 

iiy 

90 

j 144 

105 

Sheep farming 

Mixed agriculture and 

990 

! 2,014 

560 

3,460 

1,720 

sheep farming 

Mixed dairy and 

415 

370 

300 

585 

j 425 

sheep farming 

375 

365 

1 295 

1 600 

412 

General mixed farming 

140 

112 

j 111 

i 195 

142 

Orchards 

25 

27 

1 n 

1 46 

26 

Market gardens 

9 

13 

14 

1 17 

12 


16 ZeahtuJ Ytar-Book, 1940, pp 371 372. 

It jSdi«haw, H., others, &p. at.^ p. 181. 
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of the occupied area. It must be remembered, howe^rer, that this is 
the best and most intensively utilized land. The relation between type 
of farming, size and tenure of holding is shown in Table 94* 

Excluding the relatively unimportant private leases, it is evident that 
farms operated under leaseholds arc considerably larger than freehold 
farms only when they support an extensive type of farming (sheep), 
whereas the difference in dairy farms is not great. When it comes to 
mixed farming the freeholds exceed the crown lease farms in size. 


14. CANADA 

The Dominion of Onada^ embracing the northern half of the North 
AmeUain “cohrmenr with tne^'xception of Alaska and the coast ""of 
Eabrador (which belongs to Newfoundland), has a total of 3,694,863 
sqmre miles, of which 3,466,556 square miles represent the landT an^T 

oTie two dominant types of primary economy m^Canada"*afe farming ‘ 
and lumbering.^ Because of climatological, physiographic, geoiogi;^ 
and economic conditions, each of theseffwo economies Has areas in 
wHtcET Tt operates exclusively, whereas in other regions the two are in 

The natural vegetation of Canada is of three distinct kinds : tundra, | 
forests and grasslands. The tundra formation (arctic and alpine) is \ 
limited to the highest parts of the Canadian cordillera together with 
the regions along the Arctic Ocean north of a line from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River to Fort Churchill, and the Ungava Peninsula of 
Quebec. Grasslands » or prairie regions, comprise southern Alberta, 
southern Saskatchewan and the southwest corner of Manitoba. By far 
the greater part <»f Canada belongs to the foiest formation, which ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the International Boun- 
dary to the Araic Circle and beyond into the valley of the Mackenzie. 
Variations in climate combined with physiographic, geological and soil 
conditions divide the forest belt of Canada into a number of rather 
distinct regions : Acadian, Great Lakes — St. Lawrence, Deciduous, 
Boreal, Subailpmc, Columbia, Montane and Coast.^ Each of these is 
characterized by certain trees. The Boreal forest region covers the bulk 
of the land and extends from the Atlantic to Alaska and the Mackenzie 
delta. Its trees are mostly cf)niferous ; in a heir of transition to the 
praine, hiiwever, the so-called Aspen Grove section, aspen is the do- 
minant tree. I 


A large part (^f the more southerly forest legions, i.c. the Acadian, 
Great Lakes-St. i.,awrcncc and Deciduous forest regions and the Aspen j 
Grove section north of the prairies, is cleared and settled. The farmer f 
or agricultural settler and the shifting lumberman have dashed frequently 
in areas where both wanted to utilize the resources —the settler the soil, | 
and the lumberman the trees. For the lumberman the forest is the * 
source of great wealth and he hates the settler who destroys forests 1 
with axe and fire, while the farmer hates the forest because it prevents 
him from raising his crops. Thus **the process of history m Canada | 

3 ilic mdctit of Ittaci utihmwon iina sKJtUcmcnt should make catcful use of the 9 volumes of the series CamSm 
rtmtim 4 Stukmmt, edited hy W MsekintoRh and W. L G joerg, Tomnio, 19 U and foUowJiig years, f 
Hailtday, W, B, A I ttnuxi /or Canada^ Semoc, Bull. 89, Ottavrt, 1937 
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im hem » tacc hctwttn lumbei:ma 0 aad settler^ smd the oidy imtmtm 
in which the lumberman has won have been in those districts in which 
settlement has proved impossible.”* 

It wotild have been ideal if everywhere in Canada a scientific survey 
for land use planning could have been made before the various areas 
came within the range of activity of settler and lumberman. In its 
absence settlers invaded many marginal and submarginal regions and, 
after a wasteful period of experimentation^ were forced to leave, having 
destroyed the land’s only wealth, the forest. 

The spatial possibilities for agriculture in Canada are remarkably 
limited. The Laurentian Shield or the Laurentian Highlands, on the 
whole unsuited to agricultural settlement, separates the eastern and 
western agricultural areas. Only a minor part of eastern Canada is 
suited to farming : small areas in the Maritime Provinces, a narrow belt 
along the St. Lawrence, and the peninsula of southern Ontario. 

In the Prairie Provinces agricultural settlement is limited to the sou- 
thern part of the Canadian share of the great interior plain of North 
America. The Canadian great plain extends from the International 
Boundary northward between the Rockies on the west and the I.aurcn- 
tian Shield on the east, to the Arctic on cither side of the mouth of the 
Mackenzie. The greater part of the settled area of the prairie provinces 
has a grass vegetation, but the railroads and the settlers have invaded 
the Aspen Grove section of the Boreal forest region as well as the latter 
itself to the north and east of the prairie belt. The mam factor limiting 
the extension of agricultural settlement polarward is a climatic one^ — 
the length of the growing season. Fortunately the isotherms swing 
more or less from northwest to southeast through the prairie provinces, 
allowing the settlers to move up to the 60th parallel near the Rockies 
in Alberta and British Columbia, whereas in Manitoba they have to 
stay at least 5"^ further south. 

It has been possible to push the polar limit of grain agriculture north- 
ward by means of the development of strains of early-maturing wheat, 
the staple of prairie farming. There is, nevertheless, a limit beyond 
which commercial gram farming cannot go. North of that limit agri- 
cultural settlers will have to depend upon local markers for the sale of 
their garden crops and livestock products. These markets are the 
mining communities. 

In British Columbia the extension of agriailture is liampered by the 
rugged nature of the country and is limited to the valleys, especially 
that of the Frazer River, and the coastal plains. 

Lafui Classification : Canadian government reports classify the total land 
area of Canada as present and potential agricultural lands, present and 
potential forest lands and lands which are lacking m surface resources. 
In the following discussion we shall disregard the Yukon and North 
West Territory because their forests and agricultural resources are 
negligible, while the size of the area affects percentage figures con- 
siderably, 

» JLowcf. A, R, M., “Settktnem untl tbc foxatt Fmnmr in Eiwfcem Cmaiibafi Frmiisff #/ 

Toronto, im, Vol IX. pp. 2^ 30 



TABLE 95. CANADA ^ LAND AREA CLASSIHED ACCORDING TO PRESENT OR POTENTIAL USE* 

fift sqmre mtks) 



Vht Camtfa Ytsr iba4, 1959, p 27, 
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According to the estimates in Tabic 95> about 535,000 square miles, or 
26,7%, of the land area of the Canadian provinces is potential agricultural 
land, including grazing land and wood lots as well as arable land. Of 
this area, 254,866 square miles (163,1 18,720 acres), or 12.7% of the total, 
arc already occupied, while 280,764 square miles of potential agricultural 
land are awaiting agricultural occupation. Professor Mackintosh has 
called this estimate “a gross exaggeration/’ ‘""A careful survey in 1931 
of the agricultural possibilities of the three Prairie Provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta Jed the writer to the conclusion that 
there remained in those provinces at that time about 20 million acres of 
land available for agricultural occupation. This figure might have been 
increased by from 60 to 100% according to the amount of rough non- 
arable land which it was estimated might be used in conjunction with 
arable land, but the government estimate at that period was that there 
were available 105 million acres, a figure shown by careful survey to be a 
gross overestimate. P>en of the land that remained for settlement in these 
provinces the great bulk was distinctly inferior to that already settled/*® 

TABLE 96. CANADA: UTILIZATION OF TUl^ LAND BELONGING 


TO OCCUPIED 

FARMS, 193U 


Ci.AssiFrrATiaN 

1 

Am A IM TmOI SANtJ 

Ar ttp-, 

PrRft'NIA'.P <)»• Totax. 

Improved Area; | 



Field crops I 

57,925 ! 

35. S 

Pastures 

8,012 

4.9 

Fallow ! 

t7.(K}7 

10.4 

Vegetables and market gardens 

104 

0,1 

Orchards 

269 

0.2 

Vineyards 

1 

0.01 

Small fruits 

18 

0.01 

Other areas, including buildings 1 

1 2,379 I 

1.5 

Total Improved Area | 

; 85,732 

52.6 

Unimproved Area : 



Woodland 

26,645 

16.3 

Prairies and natural pastures 

42,575 

26.1 

Marsh and w^astc land 

8,162 

5.0 

Total Unimproved Area { 

77,382 

47.4 

Total Land in Occupied Farms j 

163,114 

1 100.0 


Utilization of the Occupied Area: In 1931 Canadian farms occupied 
163,114,000 acres, of winch not quite 50% was unimproved woodland, 
natural pasture, marsh and waste land. Table 96 shows the uses to 
which the land has been put in the occupied area. 

Crop Area: The last agricultural census, taken in 1931, reported that 
in that year 57,925,483 acres were under field crops. Over three-fourths 

5 W. A , ‘^Canatijii an Arta fot I mi/j af Ijiikl Utllment, pp 71*72 See a]*o by 

th* »aiwc autbof : “Prainc Sctilcment, Tiw Geographical bcning,” Camdian t r^niun <j/ )i 0 HiUmentt, Toronto, Vo). 
1, 19$4, pp 232-2M 

® Ititematiofiai Institute of Agriculture, Tbe htrsf Worid Agru'idUmrid Cenfm, iW/ Camda, Rome, 19i8» 

p. 18. 
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of the cr» sitea was given ovet to cereals which were to be cut for 
graiB> while only 19% was to be utilized for the production of hay 
and fodder crops. These figures characterize Canadian agriculture which 
is predominantly a commercial grain agriculture. 


TABLE 97, CANADA: DISTRIBUllON OF FIELD CROPS, IN 1931’ 


Citop 

Arra in Acres 

Pus CENT OF ToTAJ* 

Cereals cut for grain 

45,450,025 

78.4 

Legumes xised for grain 

Tuber and root crops used for food or feed 

167,640 

0.3 

734,920 

L3 

Cultivated grasses used for bay 

Grains cut for fodder purposes and 

9,683,626 

i 

16.7 

fodder crops 

1,138,310 

2.0 

Crops for industrial pur{:>osc8 

750,636 I 

1.3 

Other crops 

326 

... 

Total 

57,925,483 

100.0 


Of the 78,4% devoted to cereals as much as 45.5% was under wheat. 
Second to wheat came oats with 22.2%; barley followed with 6.5%^ 
w'hilc all other grains represented only 4.2% of the acreage. Among the 
hay crops, timothy and clover took the lion’s share. 

Types of Farming: Agricultural practices vary according to environ- 
mental conditions. In the Maritime Provinces farmers go in for dairying 
and the growing of potatoes and fruits. The same three types of farm- 
ing, dairying, mixed farming and fruit growing, are also found in On- 
tario and Quebec. Natural and economic conditions especially favor 
dairying. Fruit, vegetables and tobacco are grown in some districts 
of southern Ontario. Most of the Prairie Provinces is devoted to 
wheat farming. The drier parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta just north 
of the International Boundary are cattle ranch areas. Along the nor- 
thern fringe of agricultural settlement the farmers engage in mixed 
farming. British Columbia with its mild climate favors intensive dairy- 
ing in the Frazer Valley, fruit and vegetable growing, the raising of 
hops, and mixed farming. Irrigation is especially in two 

areas of southern Alberta : the Lethbridge and Brooks areas. 

Drought and Soil Erosion in the Prairie Provinces : After a period of slow 
growth from 1870 to 19(K) agricultural settlement spread with an as- 
tonishing speed tlirough the Praine Provinces in the years 1900-30. 
At first the settlers preferred the zone of transition from the Boreal 
region to the true prairie, but in the period of the great rush they invaded 
even the semi-arid part or the "‘dry heart"’ of the prairie in southern 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta w’^hen this was thrown open. This 
is an area of light deficient rainfall where only dry-farming with drought- 
resistant crops, especially wheat, holds any promise. In certain parts 
of the short-grass prairie even dry-farming fails and extensive grazing 
’ m., p. 21 . 

^ Alien, WitlUm, ’‘n'ypcs of Parmiwg in < janadw,** Vol. 13, 1953, pp. 613-624. ^ See 

of tltc Mittn I'ypcsi of lO the CamiSa Ymr \ niucij mewt: cktaited stuay aod ckssiiiication nS 

^ type* of famiing «« uvuilubk for tlwsr rraifk' Province* Jiod found in, Canada, Dtwmrurjo Buteftu of 
Bnlimn XXXV, t.^w*rar Pn/irt* Ty/xir ef Varmimg^ Ottawa, 1938, 
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is Ac only possible fotm of land nsc. Good wheat crops and high 
prices in me first few years resulted in an cvcr-incrcasing expansion of 
Ae wheat acreage, so that even marginal and submarginal land was 
broken for crop production. Some of this land was subsequently 
abandoned, but a considerable acreage is still under cultivation, with 
little prospect of producing profitable crops. 

From 1929 to 1937 the southern parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and parts of southwestern Manitoba suffered severely from drought and 
soil drifting or wind erosion. These conditions led to serious reduc- 
tions in yields if not to repeated complete crop failures, which forced 
large governmental expenditure to relieve the suffering of the settlers. 
In 1935 the Domimon Government finally passed the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Act to provide for the rehabilitation of drought and soil 
drifting areas in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
through the introduction of measures which control drought and soil 
drifting and establish land utilization on a sound economic bi^is.® Lack 
of precipitation is beyond human control but a careful preservation of 
surface water through the construction of du gouts and dams greatly 
benefits farmers and ranchers. Soil drifting results m large measure 
from the practice of summer-fallowing — essential over the greater part 
of the prairie for the conservation of moisture — because it provides 
large areas of bare land.^^ As long as the land remained unbroken the 
grass vegetation protected the soil against wind erosion, but after a 
few years of cultivation the soil loses the fibrous material of the sod 
through decomposition, and drifting develops if the land is kept under 
“black-fallow/’ i.e. if it is cultivated at intcrv^als to control weeds and 
thereby brought into a pulverized condition. Summer-fallowing prac- 
tices must be improved. One of the best techniques is strip-farming, 
whereby the fields are divided into narrow strips running at right angles 
to the prevailing wind direction. In dry areas the strips arc farmed in 
a two-year rotation, grain alternating wfith fallow. In areas where the 
land is to be fallowed only once in three years, two strips of grain alter- 
nate with fallow. There arc two main methods of handling fallow — 
ploughed and ploughlcss summer-fallow. Tlie principle in both is to 
leave as much stubble or other trash on the surface as possible, in order 
to preserve moisture, while still keeping the wxed growth down. In 
areas where all the various attempts at control fail, the land is taken 
out of cultivation, regrassed and turned into community and reserve 

g istures. There is hope that rehabilitation measures will enable the 
rmers to withstand the inevitable periodic droughts. 

XJHlb^ation of the Torests : The total forest area of the tiine provinces, 
including forested agricultural lands, is estimated to be 1,163,522 square 
miles, or 58.1% of their land area. Most of the forest land on farms 
will probably continue to serve the farmers as wood lots. From 
1,000,000 to 1,100,000 square miles are essentially forest land and best 

® Sec: Btitncll, G E , **Tbr Hehabilitjation ol the Prairie Wheat hconamy/’ t amJtart Jaitrml e/ ami 

Smurt, Vol. 3, pp, S0H"2y, Dicksrin, William, “The Pr.um Pann RchabUiutiton ProRram,'* Camtda 
Tier 1938, pp 223-230, A., “The Prainc harm Rehabiliiatiofi Programme/* of 

tkommk ernud Paitttm/ Vol. b, 193*>, 310-324 

10 Hopkim, E. S., and others, i»i/ IJnffmM, Control m tb$ Pram* Pntvattgr, Dominion of ConudA, Dem. of AgfE 
eukure* BuU- No. 179, N, S,, Ottawa, 1935. 
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o^ipax^ «k sach. Of die 1,163,522 s^imte npes of foircst atrai, 75%40 
ttfigst miles are <;!oiisidered productive, while 404,059 square tiul<» axt 
ttcproductive because of geographic location or unfavorable growth 
conditions. Only 359,548 square miles of the productive area have 
merchantable timber, however, while 399,915 square miles have young 

f rowth which, if proteacd, will produce merchantable stands. Table 
8 gives detailed information for the various parts of Canada. 


TABLE 98. CANADA: CLASSDFICATION OF FOBEST LAND, 1938“ 

(In square miles) 




Phodlctive 



7‘otal 

' Forest Land, $im 

Faovmciss 

i 

wood 

11 

t 

Hardwood 

Total 

ductjve 

I’ORKST 

Land 

Mcrcharxf- 

abie 

Youitg 

Orowm 

Matitime Ptovuicc* j 

17,054 

12,.373 

5,021 

34,448 

239 

34,687 

21.330 

13,110 

Quebec 1 

218,400 

66.100 

19,000 

303,500 

70,000 

373,500 

213,500 

90,000 

(^tario 

65,000 

83,000 

22,000 

170,000 

70,000 

240,000 

56,100 

113,900 

Maiiitoba j 

10,950 

6,220 

1 13,330 

30,500 

i 62,500 

93,<.K)0 

4,615 

25.885 

Safiltatcliewao i 

8,W0 

9,395 

23,865 

42,160 

40,000 

82,160 

7,305 

34,855 

Aiberta 

31,770 , 

40,800 

20,505 

93,075 

37,560 

150,635 

20.680 

72,395 

Bntish Columbia 
Total Nine 

85,780 

85,780 

123,700 

209,540 

36,010 

49, 770(a) 

Ptovince^ 

Yukon and Nonh 

437.854 

217,888 

103,721 

759,463 

404,059 

1,163.522 

359,548 

399,915 

West IVrntofy 

4,500 

3,250 

2,250 

10,000 

50,000 

60,000 

1,000 

9.000 

Total Canada 

442,354 

221,138 

105,971 

769,463 

! 454,059 

1,223,522 

360,548 

408.91S 


(a) Ckittccrcd by editor 


Lumbering began in New Brumwick and Quebec and moved from 
there gradually through southern Ontario, along the Ottawa and its 
tributaries, around Georgian Bay into northern Ontario, and through 
the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River districts. It continues to be 
an important industr}^ in these areas, with the exception of southern 
Ontario. North of the prairies the lumber industry has spread with 
settlement, but the industry supplies only the local demand. Since the 
beginning of the century and especially since the opening of the Panama 
Ginal, lumbering has become important west of the Rockies, where 
logging operations can be carried out all the year around, whereas cast 
of the Rockies the logging industry has a seasonal cliaracter. In eastern 
Canada the cutting and hauling of timber is done mostly during the 
fall and winter months. 

Lumd Tenure: (^) Forest l^nds : The general policy has been to dis- 

pose of timber by means of licenses to cut, rather than by selling timber- 
land outright. Thus the state retains ownership of the land and con- 
trol over the logging operations. In Canada as a whole only 8.7% of 
the forest land had been permanently alienated by 1935, whereas 91.3% 
was crown land (12.9^% held under lease or license to cut and 78,4% 
not alienated in any form). Naturally the more heavily timbered and 

U Ytar 1939^ p. 27. 

siic : UtrfidOD, j.D.B., Bemmh A>pints nf tbf hartttt Indmirus of Canada, Forest Sctvke 

TrolkttlD 92, Omwa^ ImematiomI Institute of Agneukurc. ttarrmiumtii Xmr Btwfe «/ Ftfr*sfty Siatuttuif 
im-n. W, Jl, Rome. t9J8. „ „ 

101 if tlictiicr, “Dominitm Land* Policy,” Camiian h'rMfi«rs of Setthmtnt^ Torocto, 1938, Voi. H, pp. 
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accessible areas have been alienated so that> on tbc basis of the timber 
content, about 10% of the forest resources of Canada is in private hands, 
40% is under license and 50% is still unalicnatcd.^* 

(k) A^oilhtrai Lands: 1. Form of Tenure: In the following dis-* 
cussion we shall deal only with occupied agricultural land, Canadian 
statistics classify farm operators in four classes : (1) full owners, i,e. 
farm operators who own ail the area which they operate, whether or 
not the farm is free of mortgage debt ; (2) part owners and part tenants 
or owner-tenants, i.e. operators who own a part of the land and rent 
the rest; (3) managers, i.e. farm operators who operate the farm for 
others as hired managers ; (4) tenants, who work rented land only. 
Tenants fall into two classes, cash tenants and sliare tenants. Table 99 
classifies Canadian farm holdings from 1901 to 1931 according to tenure. 


TABLE 99. CANADA : CLASSIFICATION OF FARM HOLDINGS 
ACCORDING TO TENURE, 1901-193ti« 

( Number of holdings and percentages of total holdings ) 


Tn»r oP Ti'Mt rf 

i 

1901 (a) 

191 Ua) 

1921 

1 1951 

Number Per cent ( 

Number Per cent 

Number Per retvt 

1 Numlxr Per cem 

Full owners 

Managers 

Owner- tenants 
Tenants 

444,680 87.0 

(b) 

22,503 4.4 

43,890 8.6 

605,971 88.5 i 

1 i 

24,345 3.6 j 

54,013 7.9 

1609,572 85.7 
i 5,608 0.8 

1 39,962 5.6 

55,948 7.9 

583,706 80.1 
i 2,593 0.4 

67,942 9.3 

74,382 10.2 

Total number of 
holdings j 

1 

! 

511,073 100.0 

i ! 

682,329 100.0 

j j 

711,090 100.0 ] 

728,623 100.0 


(«) Fot compftrwm wiih IV21 and holclinjir's under 1 acre have l^cuj deducted 

(b) Not available 


Tlic rapid settlement of western Canada resulted largely from the 
easy way in which settlers could become owners of agricultural land. 
This easy acquisition of practically free land explains the high percentage 
of owners among Canadian farmers. There has been, however, a steady » 
slow decline of ownership since 1901 and a slight increase of owner- 
tenants and tenants. An examination of tenure conditions in the several 
provinces shows that in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
the percentage of owners either has remained stable or has even increas- 
ed, while the Prairie Provinces show serious changes between 1901 and 
1931. Table 100 compares the three provinces w’ith Quebec, which 
has been chosen as representative of eastern Canada. At the begin- 
ning of the century 93.6% of the holdings in the Prairie Pro%nnce$ were 
owner-operated, 2.9% were run by tenants and 3.5%^ by owner-tenants. 
By 1931 the proportion of owners had decreased to 69.8%,, whereas 
tenants had increased to 15.2% and owner-tenants to 14.9%>. 

lA Tb* FeruU of Canada: Ibtir Xuxient^ Charmttr, Owmtshlp, Products, ami PmktMi Fasmt, 

r)q>t. of tbc Intcnor, Forest Service, Ottawa, 193*>, and intrrmtmmi Yter Bf&ok of rertttfj Siatirtus, fPSf-tS 
VoL n, Ammca, p. 21. 

U Crmus of Camck, fPtf, VoL VUl, A^ruxltm, p. 4. 
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Wimt axe the foxces that have undeftained the origiaal chaxactet of 
tenure conditions in the prairie Stewart lists the following factors 
as contributing to the increase of tenants : adverse climatic conditions ; 
settlement on submarginal land; inflation of land values during the 
time of war prices for wheat and the ensuing deflation ; increase in the 
amount of capital required to start a form due to increases in land values 
and in the size of farms ; and the substitution of capital equipment for 
human labor. Finally^ the ethnic origin of the farmers is also associated 
with tenancy. ^‘Whatever the chain of causation may be, there is plenty 
of evidence in the West that certain ethnic groups are associated witn 
tenancy and others with ownership/’^’^ In sections where continental 
European immigrants predominate, the proportion of tenants is smaller 
than in those where native-born Canadians or immigrants from the 
United States and Great Britain form the majority. 


TABLE 100. CANADA: PHK CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS 
BY TENURE, 19ai-1931*» 


Type of Tenant 

1901 

1911 

: 1921 

1931 

Quebec 





Owners 

89.8 

92.2 

94.9 

93.1 

Icnants 

6.1 

5.8 

3.3 

3.7 

Owner-tenants 

4.1 

2.0 

1.8 

3.2 

Manifoba 





Owners 

88.9 

83,4 

82.0 

70.1 

Tenants 

5.0 

10.4 

11.4 

18.2 

Part DW'ncrs & tenants 

6.1 

6.2 

6.6 

11.7 

Saskatrb^^tptm 





Owners 

96.1 

9(16 

77.6 

66.5 

Tenants 

1,6 

3.7 

10,8 

15.4 

Pan owners Ac tenants 

2.3 i 

5,7 

11,6 

18.1 

Alberta 





Ow^ners 

95.8 

92.0 

80,3 

73.0 

Tenants 

2.2 

3.8 

9.7 

12.1 

Part owners At tenants 

2.0 

4,2 

10 0 

14.9 


The main reason for increased owner-tenancy is the increase in the 
size of farms, “There are many economists and sociologists who look 
upon any further increase in tenancy at the expense of farm ownership 
with regret, but from the point of vievr of the farm operator, tenancy 
is not necessarily a condition to be deplored and if some changes are 
made in the form of lease agreement there need be neither soaal nor 
economic dfficulties/’^® One of the changes necessary is the abandon- 
ment of one-year leases, a practice which prevents any planning on the 
part of the tenants and leads to soil-mining. 

Whereas in Canada as a whole cash and share tenancy are about 
equally frequent, the farmers of eastern Canada prefer cash rent, and 
the farmers of the prairie share rent. 

U a. W., and otJtMErji, Projj;jpc«a ot» the Prairie Frojiucra,’* Sttiit* 

mmf, Tonxmo. 19'%^ Xoh V, Oiswxct Ml. pp Stewart, Andrew, ''Famii Teniittcy tn Western Oumd* ” 

W C^f^erem, €Samtla, Piw.. Ottawa, 1933. V<»1. 1. pp. 303'«307 

U Murchic. »/». rt/,. p, 119, 

llCmut pfCamth^ 19)1 ^ JW. tTII. AirtmitMn, p. Ktv. 

Mufcdkk, op, dir, p. 
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TABLE 101. CANADA; PER CENT DISTEIBimON FORMS 
OF 1*ENANC1^ 193P® 



1 

Totai Onaoa 

QinsaBC 

Manitoba 

SAJKATCtlKWAJW 

Albbmya 

Cash tenants 

46.2 

79.1 

24.7 

13.5 

22,7 

Share tenants 
Cash ^ share 

52.8 

20.5 

72.7 

85.4 

76,3 

tenants 

1.0 

0.4 

2.6 

1,1 

LO 


Table 102 lists the acreage worked under the various forms of tenure. 

TABLE 102. CANADA : DISTRIBUTION OF FARM AREA ACCORDING 
TO TENURE, 193P‘ 


Ttwr op T>.Nl?IOt j 

Ailea, m Acbks 

Pfr CliNT OP 1 

ToiAi. Arra 

pRR cbnt OP Number 

OP IlOLDINt;* 

Full owners 

104,932,697 

64.3 

80.1 

hfanagers 

2,128,452 

1.3 

0.4 

Tenants, Total 

20,032,353 

12.3 

10.2 

Cash 

6,316,354 

3.8 

4.8 

Share 

13,458,931 

8.3 

5.3 

Cash and share 

257.068 

! 0.2 

0.1 

Owner-tenants 

36,020,532 

1 22.1 

9,3 

Grand Total 

163,114,034 

100.0 

100.0 


2. of HoUings : In eastern Canada farms are smaller in si^ie 

than are those of western Canada. This is because of differences in 
climatic and economic conditions. In the east most of the farms are 
from 50 to 100 acres in size. In the prairies they run from 201 and over, 
wliilc in British Columbia the most frequent size is from 1 1 to 50 acres. 


TABLE 103. CANADA: NUMBER AND AREA OF OCCUPIED FARMS 
IN 1931 AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SIZE** 


CXASSUnC ATION 

OP 

Pakms 

Per cent 
OP Tutai 

. 

7*hoii6aiui 

acres 

Appa 

Avetage 
acreage 
per fAirn 

Per mm of 
irmal 

From 1 to 4 acres 

19,713 

2.7 

48 

2.4 

0.03 

n 5 „ 10 „ 

24,028 

3.3 

179 

7.4 

0.1 

„ 11 „ 50 „ 

80,070 

11.0 

2,768 

34.6 

1.7 

.. 51 100 

148,255 

20.4 

12,866 1 

86.8 

7.9 

101 „ 200 „ 

233,306 

32.0 

36,285 1 

155.5 

22.2 

„ 201 „ 299 

35,620 

4.9 

8,630 i 

242..3 

5.3 

„ 300 „ 479 „ 

103,247 

14.2 

34,531 

334,5 

21.2 

„ 480 „ 639 „ 

36,738 

5.0 

1 8,4m 

501.0 

11.3 

640 acres and over 

1 47,646 

6.5 

49,403 

1,036.9 

30.3 

Total 

728,623 

mo^' 

^63, m 

223.9 

~roS.7) 


m Cmmt 6f Canmk, J931, Vol. VIll, p. xwjt. 

Tht Pfrx/ Wurid Agfirndirnd Cmms, Bulletin 38, Camda, intenuti<»n3iil Imtttute of Agticultww:, Rome, l?f38, 
p. t7. 

« rM., p 17. 
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1$* UHITEP STATES 01^ AMERICA, CONttJNffiJSITAt 

LmJ Us 0 : Pkfining Aitivitifs : la none of the other coaatries auder 
oonsidctAtioa in this study have the problems of kad utilizatioa aad 
laad tcaurc attracted so much attention in the last decade as in the 
United States. Serious economic difficulties and disturbances, begin- 
rung in 1929, have led to the establishment of a number of pianmng 
boards and committees which have attempted to make inventories of 
the country's natural resources. 

The second American conservation movement started in 1931 (the 
first one was under President Theodore Roosevelt^) when the Secretary 
of Agriculture called a National Conference on Land Utilisiation to meet 
in Chicago. On the basis of a resolution of this Conference^ the 
National land-Use Planning Committee and the National Advisory and 
Legislative 0>mtnittee on Land Use were appointed. The conservation 
movement came into full swing in 1933 when, on July 20, the Federal 
Emergency Administrator of Public Works ^pointed a National Plan- 
ning Board and, on July 31, an Executive Order of President Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt established the Science Advisory Board to act through 
the machinery and under the jurisdiction of the National Academy 
of Science and the National Research CounciL The Science Advisory 
Board in turn appointed a Land-Use Committee, upon whose invitation 
Carl O, Sauer prepared a report on land resources and land use.* 

The National Planning Board stimulated city, regional and state 
planning activities. In its final report it recommended the creation of a 
permanent national planning institution ; this led to the establishment 
of the National Resources Board on June 30, 1934. The board was 
commissioned *"to prepare and present to the President a program and 
plan of procedure dealing with the physical, social, governmental and 
economic aspects of public policies for the development and use of 
land, water, and other national resources and such related subjects as 
may from time to time be referred to the Board by the President/^ On 
December 1, 1934, the Board submitted its report, in which questions 
of land use arc discussed very thoroughly.* 

Of its report the Board states : “it is the first attempt in out national 
history to make an inventory of our national assets and of the problems 
related thereto/’ and it concludes : “it cannot be too strongly stated 
that we do not approach the planning of natural and other American 
resources in any spirit of defeatism. The present emergency nmy have 

I Jifptfrf ef tim Neit-hml CattftfTMium wifb CojigfKWW, 2ndl Sestiofii, ScfWMSC 

Document No- 676, 3 voU 

9 »f tkt Naihml Cmjtrtm <m I *imi Chicago. lU , November 19-21, 1951, Waabiagton, 1932. 

» Sautsf, Carl O,, ’“Prelimmary Report to the l-und-Uac C-onuuittcc tin Land RcsourccK and I-aad Ute in R«* 
btiijn to PnbUc Policy/’ Appendis 9, Reptprf of ibr Smne^ AdmJoty Boards July 31, 1933, to September 1, 1934, 
Waahingttw, 1934, pp 167-260 

4 National Resotiroca Hoanl, A lUpori m Naihml P»6/ar Works in Rektim k KffS'mrtt amd 

iMftd Usf and Wafar KtsaMrm s>iih Pit}dtHg$ and Retommfndaitoni ^ Washington, 1934. The Board ruccivtsd 
from its Land Pknning OjaTvmtUec a sertea of 1 1 re{>f>«s dcahog wtth tlie various aspect* of land u»e and Iftnd 
tenure : Pan I. C*n*rJ Condt^hm and Tmiemiti Infiaemmg tk Nafmt*s Land RoqmrmeittSi Part 11, Apnrtdkmi 
Bxparum RtkHonk Ijtnd PoJtff, Part III, Agrindinrai iMod Kt^pimmmts and Rjisomrts; Pm IV, Law/ ApmMdk 
far ApirkaiiMrt: through Kedamathtti Pan V," Sod En»J«w», a CriiaaJ Protdem in Amrkan A^utdtare; Part VI, 
in ijthd t/je in tbr Uwtod States; Pan VII, Cenmn Asptets of I and Pnhkmt md Gmmimfft 
Poksks; Part VIU, horoit load Rtsmemk Er^rtwrntf^ Vrnkittmt, and fWiey; Pan IX, P/amingJor Wild JJfi k Iw 
ywitid States; Pan X, ffsdtm Land r«aare, iremonttf Status^ and Popsdaidm Trrads; Fart XI, Kwrmtnmd Uf$ a/JLwtd 
tit tk UnitJ Stain 
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hastened the gmt^rth of systematic plannings but the careful iuTentory 
and appraisal of our rcsources> and the consideration of how wc may 
most effectively utilize these resources^ could not in any case have been 
long delayed^ after our frontier had been closed and the progress of 
medianical invention established as a permanent factor in out civiliza- 
tion/^ 

The report provides the framework of a national policy^ into which 
further plans of federal and state agencies can be fitted, to guide public 


TABLE 104. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: MAJOR LAND USES, 1930» 


C 1 .ASSIFIC ATION 

A HP A 

( Mu‘Itafts oj aerts) 

Per c:knt oi» 
Tutal Lanw 
Arba 

Total land area 

1,903 

100.0 

I. Agriculmral and forest lands 



A. All land in farms 

987 

5L8 

Crop land : 



Crop land harvested 

359 

28.9 

Crop failure 

13 

0.7 

Idle or fallow land 

41 

2.1 

Total crop land 

413 

21.7 

Pasture land: 



Plowable 

109 

5.7 

Not plowable 

270 

14.2 

Total pasture land 

379 

19-9 

Wof>dknd : 



Pastured 

85 

4.5 

Not pastured 

65 

3.4 

Total woodland 

150 

7.9 

All other farm land 

45 

2.3 

B. AH land not in farms i 

786 

41,3 

Forest and woodland : 


1 

Grazed : 



Public 

106 

5.6 

Private 

143 

7.5 

Total grazed forest & woodland 

249 

13.1 

Not grazed: 



Public 

57 

3.0 

Private 

151 

7.9 

Total ungrazed forest &. woodland 

208 

10.9 

Grazing land (not in forest or woodland) : (a) 



Public 

235 

123 

Private 

94 

5.0 

Total grazing land 

329 

17.3 

H. Land of non-agricultural non-forest use 



(urban lands, golf courses, cemctcficB, railroad 



rights of way, parks, refuges, roads) 

53 

2.8 

HI- Land of little or no use (deserts, rocks and 



barren land, swamp, beaches and dunes) 

77 

4-1 


(a) Cofisctod according to etatemont on p. 1(>8 ot eotircc, 

(^National Resources Board. ^ «m» NaitottaJ PJmtuffji > P- 109* 
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works progrims and the utilization and comcmtion of the nation*# 
natural resources*® 

Since 1933 a number of federal agencies have been set up whose 
task it is or was to carry through the recommendations of the National 
Resources Board and to continue planning activities. Examples arc the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion — whose work was divided in September 1937 between the Farm 
Security Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics — 
and the Soil Conservation Service. All of these have or had divisions 
concerned with land utilization, which have produced numerous studies 
on various aspects of the land problem.*^ 

Major Forms of J^nd Use : The total land area of continental United 
States (excluding Alaska) is 1,903,000,000 acres. In 1930, 21.7% was 
crop land; 37.2% was grazing land (which does not include grazed 
forest and woodland, amounting to 13.1 % and listed under forest land) ; 
31.3% was forest land (also partly grazed); the remaining 9.2% was 
land under farm roads, farmsteads, lands of non-agricultural, non-forest 
use, and lands of little or no use. Table 104 classifies the land area 
according to use. 

Farms occupied 987 million acres, or 51.8%, wliich the}’' utilized for 
agricultural, grazing or forest purposes. An area of 786 million acres, 
or 41.3% of the country, docs not belong to farms but has economic 
value either as grazing or forest land or both. Only 130 million acres, 
or 6.9%, has neither agricultural nor forest value, but is occupied by 
cities, golf courses, cemeteries, railroads, highways, parks, game and 
bird refuges, deserts, barren areas, swamps, tidal marshes, beaches and 
dunes. 

The Board Report also presents an estimate of major uses of land 
for 1960. “Looking to the future, it appears that the estimated pros- 
pective increase in population is likely to involve a slight increase in 
crop land, a decrease of pasture land and of forest in farms, if past trends 
continue, an increase in forest not in farms, more and more of which 
seems likely to pass into public ownerrhip, and a notable increase in 
land devoted to recreational purposes. The increase in crop land will 
be the net result, as m the past, of decreases in some areas, mostly hilly 
or eroding lands, or sandy or infertile soils, and increases in other areas 
inherently more fertile or less exhausted of their fertility, or otherwise 
more productive, or winch can be made productive by reclamation.’^ 
iMud Classsfication Acofrdmg to Prodtictivitj : The Soil Survey of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils classified the lands of the United States 
according to their relative productivity, distinguishing five grades as 

® ><» : |<>crg, WI G. and National Planning." Gmgrajiikeaf Vol XXV. 1935, 

f>p 177 208 Since the Board tvaa under the National InJuattml Bccovciy Act, it had to be replaced 

on June tS» 1935, h> the NanorMil Rrsr»ufccH Committee, uhen the N1R5 wan detlarcd uncomtmstKHSal. 

^ The fcnnknt oC liwl use khfiuLi examine rhe lilc* of the iOwe* , February 1935 to March 1935, 

pwbhahed W the Aifricultund Adjiuument ^dmimstrattmi . OL>oiinucd fmm June 1935 to AuauM 1937 as lowirf 
Pe /«7 C trt%Ut pwhUflhttd by the RexctrkriKnt Admimstramon , continued ^‘tom Scptcmfxif 1937 to April 193S, 
under tlwe aanw title imt bv the F’arm Sccurit’v Admimstranon ami later by the Bureau of AiprtcuHxiral Economics; 

coounued ajnee then by the latter as the Pohey Kmt». Further valuable Rourcea ate. \'at\ Hi»c and 
Hatemeyci', C&tuermtmn Our Natiomt R^attrirfi, New S'ork, 193h, Guatafarm. A, F., and olhers, 

m LWW Ithaca, 1939 , parkma. A. h , and WbrtitcJkcf. J. R , editors, Ottr NaturJ Rwiimr mJ TMr 

Cewmhm, 2nd ed., New York. 1939. 

® National Resourcea Board, .4 litpirt im Naftomi Piafiierag . . p. 108 
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giTcH id Table 105. The puoductivity tatiiaga are based on tise ability 
of the land to produce crops ixnder a given intemity of roamgement or 
fajom practice. Soil type, topogniphy, rain&Il and tcm|)emtnre arc 
taken mto consideration, but not irrigation, additional drainage or the 
Implication of lime or of fertiliiier other than nitrogen fixed by legumes. 
Grade 1 includes land considered excellent for staple crops climatically 
adapted to the region where such soil is found ; grade 2 is good * grade 
3, i&bt ; grade 4, poor ; and grade 5 is essentially incapable of cultivation. 


TABLE 105. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION 
OF LAND PRODUCnVITY* 


OllAP« Ol» PROODCTION 

Acekv 

Feu cikmt oe Totai. 

Grade 1 

101,038,000 

5.3 

Grade 2 

210,935,000 

ILl 

Grade 3 

345,872,000 

18.1 

Grade 4 

362.559,000 

19.1 

Grade 5 

882,735.000 

46.4 


Grades 1 to 4, estimated at 1,020,404,000 acres or 53.6% of the land 
area, may be regarded as capable of producing field crops without 
irrigation, when cleared. Grade 4, however, comprising about 363 
million acres, or 19.1%, has such a low productivity that cultivation is 
undesirable except where favored by compensating economic advantages, 
such as nearness to markets or cheap transportation. Not quite half 
of the total area of the United Stales is included in Grade 5 ; that is, 
it is incapable of producing cultivated crops because of aridity, poor 
drainage, rough surface or shallow or sterile soils. 


TABLE 106. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: CLASSIHCATION OF FARM LAND 
ACCORDING TO USE^* 
fl/t msUions of acres and in ptremia^s of toia! area) 


Clamipication 

190^) 

Afca Per tent 

1919 

Area Pet cctn 

1929 

Area Per cent 

im 

A rea Per ceiM 

Crop land harvested 

Crop failure and crop 

322 

36.6 

362 

37.9 

359 

36.4 

296 

28.0 

land idle or fallow 
Pasture, both plowable 

25 

2.8 

40 

4.2 

54 

5.5 

120 

11.4 

and other 

284 

32.3 

328 

34.3 

379 

38.4 

410 

38.9 

Forest and cut-over land 

191 

21.7 

168 

17.6 

150 

15.2 

185 

17.5 

Farmsteads, lanes and waste 

57 

6.6 

58 

6.0 

45 

4.5 

44 

4.2 

Total land in farms 

879 

100.0 

' 956 

100.0 

987 

100.0 

1,055 

100.0 

Percentage of total land area 

46.2 j 

50.2 

51.9 

55*4 


Land in Farms : Today a little more than half of the country's land 
belongs to farms. Of this farm land, 39,4% was crop land in 1934 


» WM. r»P* 12^-127* . 

Sec also AtUs «f Amerkm Agrbrnltmn^ picparcd tuidcr the iMijervisian of O. E. Sotecr, IJ.S* IDepe. oc 
AfprikuTture* Wwhmeton* 

11 Bekrf. O B., A Gfvpiw Stmmarj of fbyru^l Ftatmts and ImuI VtUr^tmaiid th Vmttd Siafts» 0.S. 

Mkc. PaW, No. 260, ^eibijngton, !937, p. 49. 
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(mctoding ttop Mlutes and crop land idle or fallow) ; 38.9% was mstute 
(exdiidjng woodland pasture) ; 17.5% was forest and cut-over land^ a 
part of which setvea also as pastiire; and the remaining 4.2% was 
occupied by farmsteads^ lanes and waste. 

Hie farm area has increased during the period considered in the 
above table, but it is expected that this trend will be reversed soon and 
that by 1960 the farm area will be back to its 1919 size.^® Quite striking 
is the reduction in the harvested crop area. Tliis was due to the drought 
of 1934, the worst ever recorded in the United States. Whereas in 
1929 only about 13 million acres, 1.3% of the farm area, were recorded 
as having crop failures, in 1934, 64 million acres or 6.0% came under 
that heading. 

The withdrawal from cultivation because of its poor quality of about 
20 million acres of crop land, which belong to 454,000 farms aggregating 
about 75 million acres, has been proposed. Besides the crop land these 
farms include 35 million acres of pasture and 20 million acres of forest, 
waste and other land. As most of this land belongs to Grade 4 and 
its poor quality is not offset by economic advantages, its tillage re- 
presents an uneconomical form of use which should give way to ranch- 
ing or forestry. An additional 5 or 6 million acres of crop land might 
better be replaced by pasture or forest on farms whose sixe should be 
increased in order to control erosion or to guarantee a mote adequate 
family living. The areas in which these farms lie are found especially 
in hilly, forested country^ the drier parts of the Great Plains, and re- 
gions of light sandy soil or serious soil erosion. About 17 million 
acres of crop land of avenge productivity could replace this land whose 
retirement from cultivation has been recommended. 

In addition, about 30 million acres more crop land than at present 
arc required to meet the prospective demand of 1960. This demand 
for 47 million acres could be met by making the following available: 
3 million acres of land irngable within the range of reasonable cost, 
10 million acres through drainage of wet lands, 10 million acres of 
new clearing on better land now in stumps or trees, and the rest from 
plowabic pasture. 

Baker states that ‘*thc agricultural conquest of the continent is over. 
Although there is about as much potentially tillable land still available 
as that now tilled, this land is mostly too dry or too wet, too steep, 
stony or sandy, or eroded, to culrivarc profitably under present con- 
ditions, or those likely to arise in the future/’^® 

Farmmg Relcom : The 103rd meridian west of Greenwich marks the 
division of the United States into two agricultural sections* Crops 
predominate in the East, pastures in the West. On the basis of the 
predominance of a certain crop or kind of farming one can distinguish 
ei^ht farming or agricultural regions in the East, which reflect largely 
latitude and temperature condiuons. These regions are : the Hay and 
B^ry Region ; the Spring- Wheat Region ; ihe Corn Belt ; the Hard 
Winter- Wheat Region ; the 0>rn and Winter- Wheat Belt ; the Middle 

B«kcf* fip, p. 4^. 
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Atlantic Trucking Region ; the Cotton Belt ; and the Humid»Subtroj>ical- 
Crop Bek. The dominating form of land use in the West is gracing. 
The four agricultural regions^ determined largely by altitude and rain- 
fall are: the Grazing and Irrigation Crop Region^ the North Pacific 
Forest, Hay and Pasture Region, the Columbia Plateau Wheat Region, 
and the Pacific Subtropical Crop Region.^^ 

Distribution of Crop Land: Areals constitute the major crop of the 
United States. In 1929 cereals accounted for 56% of the harvested 
crop area. The year 1934 brought a severe drought so that the drop 
to 47% in that year is misicading, Among the cereals, corn ranks 
first, followed by wheat and oats. Cultivated grasses, sorghums and 
corn cut for forage, silage, etc, accounted for about 23% in 1929, 
Cotton occupied about 12% that same year, but only 9% in 1934, The 
great reduction in the cotton acreage between 1929 and 1934 was caused 
by a combination of low prices, drought and acreage reduction under 
the program of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Tobacco 


TABLE 107. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: ACREAGE I'llSTRIBLTION 

OF FARM CROPS'^ (a) 

(In ibomand acres) 


Crovs 

1909 

1919 

1929 

1934 

Antra Per cent 

Area. Per ant 

Arta Per Lent 

Area Per cent 

Gireals 

191,470 

61 5 

219,138 

62.9 

202,218 

55.9 

141,234 

47.3 

Corn harvested for grain 

98,383 

31.6 

87,772 

2S.2 

83,161 

23.0 

62,247 

20.8 

Wheat 

44,263 

14.2 

73,099 

21.0 

62,000 

17.1 

41,943 

14.0 

Oats threshed for grain 

35,159 

IL3 

37,991 

10.9 

33,466 

9.3 

24,589 

8.3 

All other cereals 

13,665 

4.4 

20,276 

5.8 

23,591 

6.5 

12,455 

4.2 

Other grains and seeds 

5,084 

1.6 

4, .596 

1.3 

13,318 

3.7 

. , . 

. . . 

Hav and sorghums 

■j 








ifor forage 

Corn cut for silage and j 

72,402 

23.3 

77,527 

22,2 

72,184 

19.9 

76,534 

25.6 

roof crops for f<»ragc 

J 


4,092 

1.2 

4,020 

LI 


. . . 

Com cut for fodder 


• * . 

14,503 

- 

6,264 

1.7 



Vegetables 

7,073 

2.3 

5,479 

1.6 

6,406 

1.8 

8,313 

18 

Sugar crops 

1,163 

0.4 

1,491 

0.4 

1,082 

0.31 

1 


Tobacco 

1,295 

0.4! 

1,861 

0.5 

i 1,888 

0.51 

1 1,237 

0 4 

Cotton 

32,044 

10.3 

33,740 

9.7 

43,228 

11.9] 

1 26,754 

9.0 

Small fruits 

272 

0.1 

249 

0.1 

.387 

0.1 1 



Other crops 

391 

0.1 

376 

0.1 

10,950 

3.1 

44,5k) 

14.9 

Total 

311,195 lOO.of 

1 

348,.549 lOO.O: 

(1>) i 

361,945 100.0 
(U 

298,642 100.0 
(c) 


(a) These figunea arc based largely on the censut. The ettip aercajujes given m I h J>ept. of Agrtcuiture, 
Agrasuitumi Suttsih-jt, diiicr from the ab^ve bccasuae of dtffcnnt cla5«sibcffltJon» Km example, the total cum 
acren^ for us given a* 87,79*1,000 while »>n!y 62,247,000 acrca uf corn were hat vested fur gram, 

(bV Hxduding 14,501,000 acres of com cut for iodder, a Urge fiart of which k dupbeated in the acreage shown 
for com harvested m gram 

(c) Includmg land m fruit orchards, vineyarda and nut trees, fujt rcfiortcd before , excluding aotage of annual 
Iftjsjiimes saved fot haj whurh is priictically all dupltcated in the acreage shown fur die various wdmaual legumes 
included under “other gnum and seeds *' 

A map showing the distribution of agrlcultutid regions ts found m Baker, O. J , i>p p. 4, and 
&/ ihe Mhw/fppt ValUf Commititt of tin U'^rJb Admuthtraiitm^ \bflshmgtt»n, 1934^ p 70. A most valu^lbie 
source of is die scries v»f arudes by Baker, K , “Attncultural Rrgimis of Nrjrtb AmecicaC fir/ww/r 

Vol n, im, pp. 45M93 , Vol. IH, 1927, pp. 5(Kg7 , pp. 309 319, «p. 447-465 , Vph IV, tm, PP- 
44-73; 399*433 , Vol V, 1929, pp 36-69. VoI.Vl, 19K>, pp 166-191 , pp 27g 320; Voi. VU. 1931, ms. 109453; 
pp, 325*364; Vol VIII, 1932, pp 325-378, Voi IX, 1933, pp. 167 197. 

Siatuttdol Abstraet of tkt Vniisd StuSts^ Washmgtoo, 1940, pp. 66S>669. 
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gcteage also dccteased due to the A*A.A/s policy of balancing pto- 
duction and consumption. 

Table 107 presents the distribution of the crop acreage among the 
Various crobs. It will be noticed that in 1929 and 1934 the acreage 
of harvcstea crops exceeded the acreage of the harvested land by 0,8 
to 0,9%; which is explained by double cropping. 

Rmge Land: About 46% of the land area of the United States^ or 
884;000;000 acreS; is range land^® most of which lies in the arid and 
semi-arid sections west of the one hundredth meridian. Of this, 
550;000;000 acres are non-forest ranges, chiefly in the West, having a 
native short-grass and bunch-grass vegetation well adapted tx> and and 
semi-arid conditions ; and 334 ,000^000 acres are forest ranges, 43% of 
which are in the West, 45% in the South and 12% in the central and 
northeastern part of the country. Approximately 309,000,000 acres are 
publicly owned; divided among national forests, grazing districts, public 
domain and other withdrawals and reservations such as Indian reserva- 
tions ; and 575,000,000 are privately owned, llie privately owned part 
passed from public to private ownership through a series of land-disposal 
laws such as the Enlarged Homestead Act of 1911 and the Stock-Raising 
Homestead Act of 1916, permitting the entry of 320- and 640-acre 
homesteads. 

The range land contributes substantially to the production of 36% 
of the country's cattle and calves 57^^ of the sheep and lambs, and 
73^0 of the wool. The public domain early came to be considered a 
great grazing commons on which no control or regulation existed. 
The free and uncontrolled use of the publicly owned part of the range 
by sheep and cattlemen led to overcrowding and overgrazing, so that 
the range lost a large part of its productivity. The privately owned 
part of the range land suflered also under poor management and misuse. 
Because of this, approximately 415,000,(.KX) acres or three-fourths of the 
western range outside the boundaries of national forests and other 
publicly administered reservations arc now subject to depiction of cover, 
erosion and economic instability, lliese arc largely lands m the arid 
and scmi-and foothills, plateaus and valleys. Two-thirds are privately 
owned and the remaining third is either public domain or a mixture of 
state, county and other public unregulated land. On the who!e» range 
depletion on public domain and grazing districts reaches much higher 
percentages than on private* Indian, state and county lands or in national 
forests. Only a very small part of the total range area is in a thoroughly 
satisfactory conduion. 

I'hc Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 w’as designed to remedy the situation 
as far as the public domain is concerned and establish adec|uatc control 
of the public 

*nw iiffujxji wJMsd in ate mken fmm the Ktt^rt of the Nturjnnaiil Resources Board, f>p. 20y 205. 

132-1 20 p ’i'l\esc dttfer norm'ishat fn>m those ot 74tb (.ongress,, 2nd Session, Senate 

U«xument No 1936, » report prepared by tlic Boreat Sen'to., wbicli coders the range area uc«t tji tut jrre- 
gtuar n<xrth and south line cutung ihrt>ugh the Llakotast, Nehtaaka, Kan-yas, Oklahottus fiind Texas Tlw nange 
in that -report aiTnxunta to acres 

the Atncncan eattk Industty see Suvem. Angchfea, Dk KmlHffiutrtschafi «5rf 
Verod. loat Mccrcskde.* IVcrhn, H Hisrortsdi-vijlks-wcnhschaftliche Rejhe, H 14, 1939. 

1^7 ’"Atnerican I..synid Fnltcy and the Tajlot QtAnng \c</' IjxnJ IW«jr itrtkbr^ Oct. 1935, 
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Gmiag Act should and will accomplish a iiumhef of impottaut 
objects. In the first pkce^ it carries ptacticwly to completion the poli^ 
of comervation of natural resources on the public domain^ and is, in 
a seme, the capstone of a scries of laws looking toward a wise and 
efficient use of our national heritage. Secx)ndiy> it establishes the poK^ 
of cdassification on the best of the remaining public lands, whicn wiU 
mean that henceforth public lands will be put to their best and most 
economical use. Unwise and ili-adviscd homesteading will henceforth 
be impossible within the districts. Thirdly, it will provide funds for 
the development and improvement of areas depleted by overgrazing/*^* 

The Taylor Grazing Act covers only the public grazing lands. The 
problem of the private range is very urgent and its solution is only 
possible if private owners and government agencies cooperate, because 
very often the owners arc not strong enough financially to correa the 
present state of affairs. The transf^er of about 125,000,000 acres of 
private range and plowed-up range land back to public ownership has 
Dcen recommended. Even after such a reduction in size, the range 
land in private ownership will represent a large share of the total. Here 
it is above all nccessax}^ that the owners recognize their responsibility of 
stewardship over the range land/® rectify their praaices sudi as exces- 
sive stocking and overgrazing, and begin to use their range on the 
basis of the sustained yield of forage. 

Faresi iMnd The total forest area of the United States is 615,000,000 
acres. Approximately 109,000,000 acres are classified as chiefly valuable 
for uses other than timber and include areas of pinon-juniper forests, 
chaparral, alpine types, etc., and 11,000,000 additional acres arc with- 
drawn from timber use and belong to parks and other reservations. 
Thus there remain 495,000,000 acres of forest land available which 
either bear or arc potentially capable of growing timber of commercial 
quantity and quality. Of this area of commercial forest land, 189,000,000 
acres bear stands of saw-timber size, 121,000,000 acres have stands of 
cordwood size, 102,000,000 have fair to satisfactory tree reproduction, 
and 83,000,000 acres are classed as devastated or poorly stocked. A 
large part of the American forest areii lies idle except for incidental 
use for recreation, wildlife and the production of timber which has 
established itself voluntarily and which grows without attention or 
care. 

The management of the forest land depends almost entirely upon 
the t 5 !pe of ownership. About seven-tenths of the forested land is 
privately owned, while only three-tenths is publicly owned. Table 108 
classifies the forest land according to ownership. 

A large part of the publicly owned forest area is under sound forest 
management but destructive exploitation and devastation still triumph 
in private forests. ‘Tully 95% of the private cutting is probably made 
without any conscious regard to the future productivity of the forest 

n p. 37. 

*0S«c ‘Tnvacc Owncrabip'- »nd Uvmt>ck,*’ 'Tbt Raitfe, np dt., pp 4Si-4W. 

Nifttionfli R«®oufce» Board, -d m Natmtat PJamfvjn; ..,«/» rr/,, pp 21«Z2l. fansi 

Lmd Kefmrfts, Pmhkmu and Polirf, Pirt Vllt tbr Uippitmentary Rjpof/ »f fbt Utfid Pkmtm 

miitH $0 the Ndthml lUsmreti Board, Washington. IW. See 4 i«o A Naimnal Phn J&r Amatim 73fd 

CongrcM, 3« Session, Senate Dorument No, 12, Weaixmgtun, 1933, t voU. 
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tnd , . * nearly all of the cutting on publicly owned forest is designed 
to perpetuate Ae forest/'^ 

It is widely rccogm 2 cd that forest devastation on private land must 
be stopped in order to prevent property injury ; to promote the public 
health by the prevention of stream pollution and the protection and 
stabilisation of municipal water supplies ; and to protect roads> railroads 
and waterways and streams used for irrigation and power putposes, to 
mention only a few of the major reasons. The principal of sustained 
yield management must be introduced into private forests. 


TABLE 108. U.S.A*, CONTINENTAL: TYPE OF OWNERSIil? OF 
FOREST LAND"® 

(In miilirms of acres and percentages of total area) 


TtTh OP <.>WNP«WIP 

1930 

1934 


Per cent 

Area 

Per cent 


Private 





Farm wood lots 

150 

24.4 

150 

24.4 

Industrial 

294 

47.8 

285 

46.3 

Totsil Private 


72.2 

435 

70.7 

Public 





County and Municipal 

2 

0.3 

5 

0.8 

State I 

16 

2.6 

17 

2.8 

Federal 





National forests 

108 

17.6 

113 

! 18.4 

Public domain i 

24 

3.9 

24 

i 3.9 

Other j 

21 j 

! 

i 21 

3.4 

Total Fi-Jcral 

153 

; 24.9 

158 

25,7 

Total Public | 

171 

27.8 

180 

29.3 

Grand Total 


j 190.0 

615 

100.0 


There are sufKcient indications to show that the traditional American 
policy of depending upon private ownership and initiative has failed as 
lar as the utilisation of forest land is concerned and has led to waste 
and destniction. Private action in the forest land of the nation has 
been very seriously detrimental to the owners and to the forest in- 
dustries^ to the productivity of the forest and to the public interest. 
Tliis will continue as long as expectation of quick business turnover 
and large profits dominates the mind of the lumberman. 

The major forestry problems of the nation arc to stop the destructive 
exploitation of forests not yet depleted and to rebuild those already 
depleted. To accomplish both purposes calls for aaion on two fronts : 
(1) public acquisitK^n^ restoration and management of depleted forests ; 
and (2) organization of all forests for sustained yield production. 

S Pkn. . up, p Ur 

NatiooiU Kettowroift A m hiatmmt , p. 209. 
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Tftbie 109 shovi^ the changes in owneiship which have bem cooom- 


TABUB. 109. CONTINENTAL: RECOMMENDED OWNERSHO* 

AND INTENSITY OF MANAGEMENT OF FOREST LAND«« 

(Iff miUioHs of ams) 


CuASSinCAltOM 

Totai, 

1 MANAOBMarNT 

Area 

Per cent { 

Intensive 

Fxtensive : 

Pmtmlw 

Private 

257 

4t,8 

114.0 

87,0 

56.0 

Federal 

257 

41,8 

129.0 

48.0 ' 

80.0 

State 

77 

12.5 

49.0 

14.0 

14.0 

G>unty and Municipal 

5 

0.8 

3.0 

1.5 

0.5 

Subtotal 

596 

96.9 

295.0 

150.5 

150.5 

Special Areas (a) 

19 

3.1 



... 

Grand Total 

615 

1 100,0 


... 

... 


^^) Fomt attat on which it is pirobabte no timhex cutting wiU be aliowcd (nation*! parks^ natural atra*, etc,). 


Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation : The most serious land use problem 
in the United States is that of soil erosion, a term under which wc in- 
clude the various ways in which the basic resource, the soil, has been 
wasted by human actions.^* The erosion problem in the United States 
is a consequence of the period of exploitation in the rapid agricultural 
conquest of the country. The time is gone when worn-out land could 
be abandoned for rich virgin soils in the West, Thus the fundamental 
problems of land use now lie in the conser\'ation of soil and water re- 
sources and intelligent soil and farm management. 

The seriousness of the soil erosion problem is apparent from the 
estimates of the soil erosion reconnaissance survey, whidi covered 
1,903>176>620 acres. Of this area 144,768,315 acres, lying principally ir 
the western mountains and intetmountain basins region, were not se 
parated into erosion classes because here it is very often impossible K 
differentiate between normal geological erosion and accelerated or man 
induced erosion. Little or no erosion was reported for 576,236,37 
acres, distributed over all sections of the country. Ehadcnce of man 
made erosion in one form or another was found on a total area c 
1,069,656,563 acres. Of the three types of erosion, (1) sheet erosioi 
(2) gully erosion, and (3) wind erosion, the first has been the mo 
extensive.^ 

Of the 413,000,000 acres of land under crop in 1930 at least 35,000,0( 
acres were found to be essentially ruined for further crop use at 
125,000,000 acres, most of them still under crops, had lost their pr 
ductive topsoil, with a resultant decline in productivity ranging up 
90%, Another 100,000,000 acres of good crop land was heading rapic 

lU»Ottfces Board, A K$part on Natmai Pkminfi. . op p. 210. 

8* fkwif., pr». 161-174. Smi lirosum: A Crftmi Probim in Amtrimt Part V, Kepext <m Plam 

Washington^ 1935, ‘^SoHa and M«n/’ Yearbook of AgtKuilmt, wathmgton, 1938. Bennett, H. H., 
Cmsmatm^ New York, 1939. 

« For a detailed ckOTificaticm of the types of erosion and their extient see 3<w7 Bramn^ A Cri$M PrMtm , 
op, at,, p. 23. 
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m tlie mtm iHtmion and was tbeixdkkre in danger oit ^emg tsm^otmtd 
into marginal or snbmarginal land. 

On the basis of measurements it has been estimated that at least 
3,000^000^000 tons of solid material are annually washed out of the 
pastures and fields of the country, A good deal of this soil €X>imdas 
phosphorus, potassium, nitrogen, calcium and magnesium, the principal 
elements of plant food* 

The federal government is aaivcly combatting the evil of man* 
induced erosion through the Soil Conservation Service, which is an 
outgrowth of the Soil Erosion Service, established in the Department 
of the Interior in 1933. Tlie Soil Erosion Service was transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture on March 25, 1935, and on April 27, 
1935, the President signed an Act of Congress authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish the Soil Conservation Service. 

The task of the Soil Conservation Service is (a) to carry on research 
and field tests in order to develop practical and effective measures of 
soil conservation, (b) to demonstrate these measures by work on the 
land in cooperation with landowners and (c) to carry on an educational 
program in order to show the enormous dangers of erosion and the 
necessity for sound methods of land use. 

The Land Planning Committee of the National Resources Board re* 
commended that : “A national policy of erosion control should con* 
template initiation of etosjon -control measures on all land now seriously 
suffering from erosion within about ten years in order to secure reason- 
able control of erosion within about twenty years, and to establish 
preventive measures on practically all of the better lands of the country 
subject to this hazard within a generation.”^ 

A^cultural A^djustrumf Act : A few words must be said here about 
the A. A. A, program, which is closely connected with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service program;^ The American farmer supplies not only the 
needs of the country hut produces large quantities of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco* corn and animal products for foreign markets. In the peak year 
of the 1920's more than 80,000,000 acres of crop land supplied export 
crops. The shrinkage of export possibilities caused an accumulation of 
great .surpluses and a serious fail in prices in the domestic market* The 
prospects of the American farmer are also seriously affected by the 
profound changes in the growth of the domestic population, in food 
consumption, and in the acreage required to feed horses and mules — 
a large percentage of w^hich has been displaced by machines, thus freeing 
a large acreage for crops other than fodder. 

These conditions necessitated government action. The government 
changed its agricultural objectives from the promotion of production 
to the control of production combined with the policy of conservation. 
In 1933 the first Agricultural Adjustment Act w^^as passed, and adjust- 
ment programs were in effect for cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn and hogs 
until the Act was declared unconstitutionaJ. These programs fostered 
some shift from soil-depicting cash crops, such as cotton, wheat and 

Kfttbnal K«tcmtx»« Booid, A Ktjtorf m Natwttaf Pknmt^ . , op. r*., Pp. 17M74. 

** Estckitfl, Mofdlocai, apd Bean, H., BiOiKmif Basts for tk AerkmUorai Adjmtmmi 

1933. Brport of th Srertttffy o 19334<>38, Washington, yeaBy. 
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coto, to soil-btiildiog crops such zs grasses and legumes, Howewr, 
dbc primfi^ objective of the A.A.A. was production controb with soil 
comcrvation as a secondary though increasingly important object. 
After the invalidation of the first A.A.A., Congress passed the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act under which soil conserva- 
tion became the primary object, with some crop adjustments coming 
in as a by-product. The federal government made grants to farmers 
cooperating in soil-conserving and soil-building programs. In 1938 the 
second Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed incorporating experien- 
ces gained since 1933 and designed to bring about a profound agricul- 
tural adjustment, “the cver-normal granary/^ The ever-normal granary 
program combines acreage adjustment, soil conservation and protection 
for the consumer. It calls for production equal to the normal domestic 
consumption plus probable export requirements, and it also makes an 
allowance for a rise in the domestic consumption per capita.^® 

Tenure : The United States Census Classification : Tlie agricultural 
census of the United States makes a distinction between farm operators 
and farm laborers. The farm operators are divided into owners, mana- 
gers and tenants. The tenant group is subdivided into cash tenantSi 
standing renters, share tenants, sharecroppers and other tenants. Farm 
laborers fall into two classes, unpaid family laborers and all others. 


TABLE 110. U.S.A., CONTINENTAL: NUMBER AND AREA OF FARMS 
AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SiZE^ 



Ni'wm R 

or Fakm'v 


Totai. Farm Arra 

ClJlSSIPICATION 

1930 

j 1935 

1930 


j 1935 


No ( In 


No (In 


la thou- 


In thou- 



thousands) 


thousands ) 

o 

wnd acres 

rO 

sand ACtea 

% 

Under 3 acres 

43 

0.7 

36 

0.5 1 

61 

(a) 

51 

(a) 

3 to 9 acres 

315 

5.0 

535 

7.9 

1,847 

0.2 

3,006 

0.3 

10 19 

560 

8.9 

683 

10.0 

7,789 

0.8 

9,369 

0.^ 

20 .. 49 „ 

1,440 

22.9 

1,440 

21 1 

46,252 

4.7 

46,594 

4,4 

50 99 „ 

1,375 

21.9 

1,444 

21.2 i 

98,685 

10.0 

104,016 

9.5 

100 „ 174 „ 

1,343 

21 4 

1,404 

20.6 

180,214 

18.3 

188,859 

17.5 

175 „ 259 „ 

521 

8.3 i 

540 

7.9 

110,265 

11.2 

114,408 

10.8 

260 „ 499 „ 

451 

7.2 

473 

6.9 

356,522 

15 9 

164,268 

15.(5 

500 „ 999 „ 

160 

2.5 

167 

2.5 

108,924 

11.0 

114,244 

10.8 

1,000 „ 4,999 „ 

71 

1.1 

78 

1,1 

127,525 

12.9 

141,7(^7 

13.4 

5,000 „ 9,999 „ 

5 

0.1 

6 

0.1 

35,400 

3.6 

42,254 

4,0 

10,000 acres or more 

4 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

113,288 

11.5 

i 125,680 

11.5 

General Total 

6,289 100.0 

6,812 100.0 

986,771 

100.0 

1,054,515 100.0 


(a) Lesfc than 0.1%. 


This classification is, however, untenable, as has been recently pointed 
out by Brandt.*^ The fallacy lies in the fact that the census fails to 

y th \0eretary cf Agrttulfure, 193$, Washington, 1938, pp 941. 

States Census of Amemtssre, 1935, Washington. 1937, Vol ill. p 50. The (tame source rSvos com- 
parative figures for 1880, 189(1, 1900, 1910, 1920 and 192'5, 

Cemus Tcmimology and its (^sequences in Agriculture/* Sedal Kutard, Vol 5, 

IVJo, pp, 2y-‘36, 
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make the proper distinction between farm operators and form laborers. 
It includes shareexoppers under farm operators when in reality they 
should be listed as farm laborers. This policy of considering the share- 
cropper as a tenant and farm operator and counting the tract of crop 
land which he tills as a farm^ obscures completely the existence of the 
plantation. A true tenant manages the farm, determines the type of 
crop grown and decides upon all other phases of the work^, which he 
may or may not perform himself. A sharecropper, however, docs only 
the labor, while management rests in the hands of the iandJord or the 
latter’s representative. The sharecropper is nothing more than an 
agricultural laborer who is paid with a share of the yield. He is the 
successor to the former slaves on the plantations. 

If Brandt^s argument is accepted, all statistics dealing with land tenure 
and the number and acreage of farms must be revised. According to 
the agricultural census of the 6,812,350 farms in existence on Jan. 1, 
1935, nearly every fifth farm (18.4%) was less than 20 acres in size. 
About the same percentage was found in the next three major~sizc 
groups of 20 to 49 acres (21.1%), 50 to 99 acres (21.2%) and 100 to 
174 acres (20.6%). Approximately 4 out of 5 farms (81.3%) had less 
dian 174 acres of land, while 18.7^[^ of the farms contained 175 acres 
or more. The average size of farms was 154.8 acres m 1935 and 156.9 
acres in 1930. 


TABLh. 111. U.S.A., (‘ONTINHNTAL ' NUMBER AND AREA OF FARMS 
AND DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO TFNURK, 1930 AND 1935*2 



i 

NUMBJtF OP 

j 

! 

TorAi fAFM Area 


Cx AssinoijioN 

i 19 K) j 

i ; 

[ 1930 j 

! 1935 

No { In 1 
iboHsands) j 

l\r tent j 
uf Total 

j No (In 
thousands } 

f Pet cent 
ol lotal 

i Thousand 

1 acres 

! Pet cent 1 
of 1 Ut.lJ ^ 

I'housaiid 

.ICTCS 

Per cent 
of Total 

Owners ' 

Full owners 

2,912 

46.3 

3,210 

47.1 

372,450 

37.7 

390,978 

37.1 

Fart owners 

657 i 

10.4 

689 i 

10.1 

245,926 

24.9 

266,071 

25.2 

Total owners 

3,568 i 

56.7 

3,899 i 

57.2 

618,376 

62.6 

657,049 

62.3 

Managers 

56 ; 

0.9 

48 

0.7 

61,9861 6.3 ! 

60,664 i 

5.8 

Tenants 

2.664 1 

42.4 

2,865 j 


306,409 1 

31,1 1 

336,802 

31.9 

Grand Total 

^^289 

100.0 

6,812 

ioo.o 

986,771 ‘ 

100.0 

'o 

en 

In 

100.0 


lypes of Tenure : The census distinguishes between full owners, part 
owners, managers and tenants. In 1935, 57.2% of ail farms were 
operated by owners and part owners, 0.7% by managers, and 42.1% 
by tenants. According to the census, the proportion of farms operated 
by tenants increased from 26.0% m 1880, to 35.3% in 1900, 37.0% in 
1910, 38.1% in 1920, and 42.4% in 1930, while it decreased slightly to 
42.1% m 1935/'*^ Thus for 50 years the farmers in most sections of 
the United States have been slowly losing the ownership of the land 
they 

*2 IHud Uaits Ctnski ef VBS, Vol Uf, p t05. 

t ^ Cirmphk Smtmarj 9/ J arm lemn, U-b. Dept, of Agnculturc, Mine. Publ. No. 261. Wishing:* 

See Balcer. O. H., tn Modfrn Lajf, Part t, Otir Rurai PaepUt New Yotk, 19319, pp. 44-70. 
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I fa llis mempt to dttctnifae how many fktms them wem in the United 
States^ Bmndt subtracted 90% of the sharecroppers from total 
nimber of farm operators, T, Lynn Smith is of the opinion that 
‘^Brandt was probably unduly conservative in his procedure sinepe, 
without doubts the large groups of laborers called 'share tenants,^ who 
are merely croppers m possession of mules, would much more than 
ofeet the discrepancy he allowed for/"®® 

Table 112 gives Brandt’s corrections of the U.S. Census of 1935. 


TABLE 112. U,S.A., CONTINENTAL: COMPAHISON OF 1935 CENSUS 
DATA AND BRANDT'S REVISIONS^ 


h*BK 

Total United Siatfs 

11 SotmusitN States 

U.S Census i 
1935 

Brandt's 

Revision 

IJ S Cjctisut i 
1935 ! 

BrandPft 

Rcviifoo 

All farms 

6,812,350 

6,167,720 

2,770,671 

2,165,561 

Owner-operated farms 

3,947,195 

4,018,821 

1,208,092 

1,275,327 

Tenant-operated farms 

2,865,155 

2,148,899 

1,562,579 

890,234 

Per cent tenatit operated 
Average size of all farms 
Average size of owner- 

42.1 

34.8 

56.4 

41.1 

154.8 acres 

171.0 acres 

110.2 acres 

141.0 acres 

operated farm 

Average size of tenant- 

181.8 „ 

186.0 „ 

157 9 

i 

166.7 „ 

operated farm 

117.6 „ 

00 

73.4 „ 1 

104.4 „ 


Farm Tenamy : Although the homestead policy put millions of acres 
of free land into the hands of the farmers, it was discovered as early 
as 1880, when the first tenure census was taken, that about 2(>^/q^ of 
American farmers were tenants. Since then each succeeding census 
has shown a persistent growth both in the amount and proportion of 
farm tenancy/’ 

The ratio of farm tenancy is influenced by a series of factors, such 
as crops grown, size, value and type of farm, also color or race and age 
c#f farmer, all of which are brought out by Turner in his graphs and 
maps. Farm tenancy differs in the various sections, states and com- 
munities of the country. Thus the relationship between landlord and 
tenant m the So»ith is of a nature entirely different from that in the 
Corn and Wheat Beits, which is explained by differences m types of 
forming and people. The negro tenants and sharecroppers of the 
South are the successors of the slaves from whom they arc only two 
generations removed. The South has the highest rate of tenancy, even 
m Brandt’s revision. The rate of tenancy is seriously high in the cash- 
grain areas of the G5rn Belt and the w heat-growmg sections of the 
Western Plains states. Here the growth of tenancy is due to foreclosures 


Smith, T Lytm, The Sociology of RmtoI Lefo, Mew York, 1940, p 271 
*4 Btandt, op dt., p 29 

«7 farm remfuy, Sitssago of ih Pnstdoni of ibo Vn$ted \fattt fransmittm the Report of the Spectal Coatmdtee onFarm 
75tb Congtess, l»t Srssion, Uousc Doc No 149, Waflhingtrm, 1937 Aspcan of* Land Ftobictna 

^ Government ^nd Polidca,” Pm VU of the SuppUmentary Report of the I jam/ f>kmdng Committee to tk Natiemi/ 
Remirees Washio^oa, 1935. Brandt, Karl, Tcaiancy m United State#/* Soci^ jRjWwwfr, Vol 4, 

1937, pp 133 156 
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fe4iiUy*-opemi»dl forms md to the retiremmt of tiie pioooer 
whose dhilobeo have moved to the cities aad prefer to rent out tiie 
family form rather than to sell it. In these regions rich soils, highfland 
values and the commercial character of the agriculture favor tenancy,*® 

AMtismid Fm^h/0ts of Ammcan Farm Tenancy: “The American t|^ 
of form tenancy has been characterized by some students of the situation 
as being the worst tenant system to be found among civilized nations. 
At the same timc> other economists and observers have pointed out that 
there arc some desirable features in constantly maintaining a certain 
proportion of our farmers as tenants/’*® One must, however^ point out 
some “Hagrant antisocial consequences” of the tenancy system. 

The most important source of the undesirable aspects of the problem 
is short-term tenancy. “The high degree of instability is a sad com- 
mentary on the American tenant system, and in great contrast to the 
tenants in many foreign countries where the same family often remains 
on one farm for several generations.”^ Many of the American tenant 
formers arc agrarian gypsies who have no incentive to protect or to 
improve the productivity of the land they till or to maintain the houses 
they live in. 'Ihere is no incentive for the tenant to prevent erosion 
axid the depletion of soil fertility if he knows that in a year or two he 
will have to move again. The one-crop system of forming is doscly 
associated with tenancy because there is little space for crop rotation- 
Constant moving has an adverse effect on such rural social institutions 
as school and church. Especially depressed is the economic status of 
the southern sharecropper who is poorly housed, poorly fed and poorly 
provided with community services. 

The federal government, through the Bankhead- Jones Farm Tenant 
Act of 1937, is trjnng to help a limited number of competent tenants, 
shafccrop{>cr$ ancf farm laborers to purchase their own farms. The 
rural rehabilitation program of loans and guidance, provided for in the 
second title of the Farm Tenant Act, was first entrusted to the Resettle- 
ment Administration and is now the responsibility of the Farm Security 
Administration. Title 111 provides for the retirement of submargind 
land from farming. Although the Art will not turn all tenants into 
owners, it “will make a start in lifting worthy tenants up the tenure 
ladder and at the same time will promote better farming and better care 
of the soil.”^^ 

Agricultural Laborers: “Most neglected of all significant aspects of 
changing tenure relationships m American agriculture have been the 
growing numbers of farm laborers, California is the state in whidi 
the ratio of agricultural workers is highest. Out of 1,000 males 20 
years of age and over gainfully employed in agriculture, 277 were farm 
laborers in 1880 and 577 in 1930. The seasonal fluctuations in labor 
requirements for the harvesting of fruits, vegetables and cotton forces 

** Pot ftiftbet trfensnees on tenure and tenancy sec : U.S Dept of Agncultnte. Misc. Pub. No. 172. 

<»<» SUfJemmit compiled by O. Betcaw (and others), Washington, 1934 ; li.S. t>eFit. <]£ Agri* 

MI#c Pwb. No. 284, ^ Vnltratm, 1918-1936, compiled by Louise O. Bcrcaw(<u!»4 otbeJrt), 

Washington. 1938. 

PraWirisj. . . . , (it., p. 37 

41 Oww, Arthut P., Th Kupmn *>/ Cotftrmmnt h Aprietdimt, Washington, 1937, p. 91 

44 Ssnlth, T. tyrm. pp. m., p. 287. 
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a vety large part of the California agricultural workers to move con- 
stantly from district to district,^ Not only in California, but also in 
the Southwest, in the Pacific Northwest and in the East we find migra- 
tory agricultural workers- The migration of the wheat harvesters be- 
tween Texas and Canada is a matter of the past, an illustration of the 
way in which technical development may influence the life of agricultural 
workers. 

TerfitoftBs and Possessions : For statistics on Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam and American Samoa the reader is referred to “Outlying Ter- 
ritories and Possessions of the United States/* The First World A^cul- 
tural Census, Bull. No. 12, Inrernational Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
1936, based upon the Census of 1930. 

4* Sec cspcaailv Taylor, Paul S., MtgraUatJ aj Worktrr^ Prclimiiiary RefK>rt of the Secrcta^ of Labor, 75th 0)n- 
gte$s, 1st 5«ss*, Senate. Washington. 1938, Muncogr., Part I, Ch. X. See also. McWilliams, Uitcy. 1 axioms 
l« tie hted. Tie Story pj Mtgratorjt } arm Ijstbor tn Caitferma, Boston, 1939 
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Lfmd tcnw, K5, 171-5 
land utiHaation, 168-71 . 

Maori p^^puktioo, 65 
Faimt land, 168, 169, 170, 174 
Fopnktion, 65-7 
Age distribution, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates, 4, 5, 65 
Colonization, 64 
Density, 1 
Distribution, 1 
Growth, 4, 63, 64 
Migration, 64, 65, 66, 67 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 65 
Rural and urban, 9, 13 Ho^g 
Size, 63 

Sheep, 170, 172, 173 

Size 6f land holdings, 173, 174 

Tenancy, 173 

Niboermayer, O, von, 18, 21 
North America, 

Chinese in, 35 

See aho Canada ; United States 
Notestejn, F. a,, 33, 34 

O 

Oats, see Grain and grain products 
Oceania 
Population, 1 
Odbix, L. H., 38 
Oil palm production 

British Malaya, 142, 143, 146-7 
Netherlands India, 155 
Outer Provinces, see Netherlands India 

P 

Pacidc Area 
Population, 1 and mie 
Parkins, A, E., 187 
Pasquier, P., 137 
Pasture land 
Australia, 4, 162, 165-6 
Canada, 178 
China, 102 
Japan, 111 
Koma, 120 

New Zealand, 4, 16B, 169, 170, 174 
U.S.S.R*, 86-7 

United States, 187, 188, 189, 191 
Peanut production 

Fresneh Indo-China, 134 
Netherlands India, 152, 153, 154 
Thailand, 139 

pEtZEK, K. J„ 27. 31, 52, 56 
Pe|ipcr production 


British Malaya, 14$ 

Netherlands India, 148, 154, 155 
Thailand, 139 
Pcrilla production 
Manchuria, 99 
Perris, G., 113 
Philippines 

Arable land, 127, 128 
Chinese in, 38 
Crop area, 127, 128 
Crops, 127, 128 
Cultivated area, 127, 128 
Forests, 127, 129 
*'Friar lands, 131 
Japanese id, 39, 40 
Jewish refugees in, 37-8 
irrigation, 128, 129 
Land tenure, 129-33 
I,and utilization, 127-9 
Landlordism, 130-1, 133 
Multiple cropping, 128, 129 
Population, 36-42 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Colonization, 12, 37-8, 131, 132, 133 
Density, 1 

Distribution, 37, 132 
Growth, 36 
Migration, 12, 38-42 
Racial composition, 37, 38, 39 
Rice, 127, 128 

Shifting cultivation, 83, 84, 129 
Size of land holdings, 130 
Sugar cane production, 127 
Tenancy, 129-30 
lobacco production, 127 
Pigs, see Livestock 
Pineapple production 
British Malaya, 142, 143 
Plantation agriculture 

Netherlands India, 148, 150. 154-7, 
160-1 

Thailand, 139, 140 
Population 

Age distribution 
Australia, 5, 9, 61 
British Malaya, 5, 9, 50 
Canada, 5 
China, 34 
Hawaii, 5 
Japan, 5, 9 
1-atin America, 5, 9 
New Zealand, 5, 9 
Thailand, 5 
U.S.S.R., 5 
United States, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates 
Australia, 4, 5, 60, 61 
British Malaya, 5, 51 
Canada, 4, 5 
Chile, 5 
China, 34-5 



mtik fudi dcn^ iwm-^’-Cmsitmd 
Com Eim» 5 
Eogkod and Wale*, 15 
Fesoemted Ma^ States, 5 
Frcndi Indo-China, 5 
Ooatemala, S 
Hawaii, 4, 5 
Japan, 4, 28, 29, 30, 35 
Latin America, 5 
Mexico, 5 

Netherlands India, 5 
New Zealand, 4, 65 
Philippines, 5 
Salv^or, 5 
Straits Settlements, 5 
U.S.S.R., 18 

Unfcdcratcd Malay States, 5 
United States, 4, $, 35, 73 
Colonisation 

French Indo-China, 12, 138 
Hokkaido, 27 
Japan, 27, 28 
Korea, 27, 28 
Manchuria, 26, 27, 28, 31 
Netherlands India, 12, 59-60 
New Zealand, 64 
Philippines, 12, 37-8, 131-3 
U.S«S.R., 12, 21, 22, 27 
Density 

British Malaya, 1 
Canada, t, 67 
China, 1, 33, 102 
French Indo-China, 42-3 
Japan, 1 

Manchuria, 1, 23 

Netherlands India, 1, 54, 55, 58-60, 
150, 151 

New Zealand, 1 
Philippines, 1 
U.Si.R., 1 
United States, 1 
Distribution 
Alaska, 1 
Australia, 1 , 63 
British Malaya, 50, 51 
Canada, 1 
Chik, 1 

China, 1, 33, 34 
Fonnosa, 125 

French Indo-Chtna, 1, 42, 43, 133, 
134 

Japan, 1 
Manchuria, Z3 

Netherlands India, 1, 54, 55, 56, 148, 
150, 151 
New Zealand, 1 
Oceania, 1 
Philippines, 37, 132 
Thailand, 46, 47, 139 
U.S.S,R., 1. 12, 21, 22, 23 


Jijti 

^ / I* 

UoltedStatea, . 

Growth . 

Australia, 4, 6<L 61* ^2 
British Idalaya, $0, St 
Canada, 4» 5, 69 
China, 34, 35 
Hawaii, 4 

Japan, 4, 28, 29, 30 
Korea, 32 

Netherlands India, 57* 58 
New Zealand, 4, 63, 64 
Philippines, 36 
Thailand, 47 
U.S.S.K. 18, 21. 22 
United States, 4, 5, 72 
Migration 
America, 35 
Australia, 60-3 
Braail, 32 

British India, 49, 50, 51, 52 
British Malaya, 36, 50-3 
Canada, 67-72 

China, 12, 23, 25. 26, 27, 34, 35. 36, 
44, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, S3. 57 
French Indo-China, 12, 44-6 
Germany, 23 
Hawaii, 32, 40-2 
Japan, 23. 27-8, 31-2 
Korea, 23, 27, 28, 32 
Manchuria, 12, 25-8, 34, 35 
Netherlands India, 12, 36, 50, 57, 
59, 60 

New Caledonia, 45, 46 
New Hebrides, 45, 46 
New Zealand, 64, 65, 66, 67 
Philippines, 12, 38-42 
Siberia, 12, 21, 22. 23 
Thailand, 35-6, 47-8 
U.S.S,R., 18, 21-3 
United States, 12, 23, 32, 40-1, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77 
Pressure, see Density 
Racial Composition 
British Malaya, 48, 49, 50 
Canada, 68-9 
China, 103 

French Indo-China, 43, 44 
Japan, 32 

Manchuria, 23, 24, 25 
Netherlands India, 55-7 
New Zealand, 65 
Philippines, 37, 38, 39 
Thailand, 36, 47, 48 
U.S.S.R., 18 

United States, 40, 41. 74, 75 
Rural and urban 
Australia, 9, 13 mU 
British Malaya, 9, 13 mh, 50 
Canada, 9, 13 n&U 
Chile, 13 mti 
China, 35 
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p4>|:m|a;tion 

Eut^ »nd urban — Cmstmued 
Formosa* 13 mie 
I-lawaii, 9, 13 mie 
Japan, 9, 13 30, 31 

Korea, 13 mie 
Manchuria, 23, 100 
Mexico, 13 note 
Netherlands India, 9, 13 mte 
New Zealand, 9, 13 fto^e 
Siberia, 21 
Thailand, 47 

U.S.S.E., 13 w/<f, 18, 20, 21 
United States, 9, 13 noU 
Siasc 

Australia, 61-2 
British Malaya, 48 
Gmada, 67 
China. 33-4 
French Indo-China, 42 
Japan, 28-30 
Manchuria, 23-5, 100 
Netherlands India, 54, 57-60 
New Zealand, 63 
Philippines, 36-7 
Thailand, 46-7 
U.S.S.R., 17, 18 
United States, 72 
Potato production 
Canada, 179 
Netherlands India, 154 
See also Vegetables 
pRASALOV, L. I,, 87, 88 

R 

Ramie production 
French Indo-China, 135 
Rapeseed prcxluction 
China, 108 
Reio, K, Y., 70 
Remer, C. F,, 36 
Rice production 
British Malaya, 142-3 
Cliina, 103, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 
111 

Formosa, 125, 126 

French Indo-China, 42, 43, 134 

Japan, 114, 115 

Korea, 122 

Manchuria, 99 

Netherlands India, 152, 153, 154 
Philippines, 127, 128 
Thailand, 46, 138, 139, 140 
Robequain, C., 44, 135 
Rockhill, 33 
Rogers, E. B., 68, 69 
Koo&kvelt, T., 130 
Roskby, 33 
Rubber production 
British Malaya, 142-3, 145-7 
French Indo-China, 134-5 


Netherlands India, 148, 151, 153-5 
Thailand, 140 

Rural population, su m4»r Population 
Rye, see Grain and grain products 

S 

Salvador 

Birth and death rates, 5 
Sauer, C. O., 83, 185 
SCHELTEMA, A. M. P. A., 159 
Schiller, O., 92 
SCHOLEinELD, G. H., 65 
Semionov, Y., 18 
Sesame seed production 
China, 108 
Thailand, 139 

Sheep, see Livestock industry 
Shifting cultivation, 83-4 
Burma, 83-4 
Ceylon, 83-4 
Formosa, 125 

French Indo-China, 83-4, 134-5 
Japan, 1 1 1 
Korea, 120-1 
Latin America, 83-4 
Netherlands India, 83-4, 150-1 
Philippines, 83-4, 129 
/rhailand, 83-4, 139-40 
Siam, see I’hailand 
Siberia 

Colonisation, 12, 21, 22, 27 

Land utilization, 78 

Migration of population, 12, 21, 22 

Wheat production, 91 

See also U.S.S.R. 

Size of land holdings 
Australia, 67-8 

British Malaya, 144-5, 146, 147 
Canada, 184 
China, 109, 111 
French Indo-China, 135-7 
Japan, 118 
Manchuria, 100 
Philippines, 130 
Thailand, 141 
New Zealand, 173-4 
U.S.S.R., 96-7 
United States, 197 
SlEVERS, A., 191 
SlLAYAN, H. S., 132 
Size of population, see under Population 
Sisal production 

Netherlands India, 155 
Sm ALLFIELD, P. W., 169 
Smith, T. L., 198, 199 
Soil conservation, 82-3 
Canada, 1 80 
China, 82-3 
Japan, 83, 116 
Netherlands India, 151 
United States, 185-6, 191-6 
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3 tl erosion, 82, 8S 
Australia, 163, 166 
Canada, 180 

China, 82, 83. 102, 103 
JatMUi, 83 
Korea, 120, 122 
United States, 74, 191, 194*6 
orghums, see Hay 
outh America 
Chinese in, 35 
See also I-atin America 
iouthcasr Asia 
Chinese in, 35-6 
Migration of Chinese to, 35-6 
Joybean production 
China, 105 
Japan, 115 
Korea, 122 
Manchuria, 99 
Netherlands India, 152, 153 
Spice production 
British Malaya, 142 
Netherlands India, 154 
SryiJPLEDON, R. G., 169 
Stiwart, A., 180, 183 
Stfwart, J. R.. 26, 27 
Straits Settlements 
Arable land, 142 
Birth and death rates, 5 
Chinese in, 49-51 
Indians in, 49 
Land ownership, 141-3 
Racial composition, 48 
Size of land holdings, 145 
See also British Malaya 
Sugar cane production 
British Malaya, 143 
Formosa, 125-6 
French Indo-China, 135 
Japan, 114 

Netherlands India, 148, 155, 156, 157, 
158 

Philippines, 127 
Thailand, 139 
Sweet potato production 
China, 108 
Formosa, 125, 126 
French Indo-China, 134 
Netherlands India, 152, 153, 154 
SwEN, W, Y., 115 

T 

Taeuber, C., 74 
'Tapioca production 
British Malaya, 142 
Taiw^an, see Formosa 
Tawney, R* H., 101 
Tayi^, C. C., 74 
Taylor. G„ 63, 161, 162 
Taylor, P, S., 200 
Tea production 


British Malaya, 143 
CJiina, 103 

French Indo-China, 134, 135 
Japan, 115 

Netherlands India, 155 
Thailand 
Area, 46 

Chinese in, 35-6, 47-8 
Crop area, 140 
CrojM, 139, 140 
Cultivated area, 139 
Forests, 139 

Irrigated land, 139, 140, 141 
Land tenure, 141 
Land utilization, 138-41 
Landlf>rdism, 141 
Multiple cropping, 140 
Plantation agriculture, 139-40 
Population, 46-8 
Age distribution, 5 
Density, 46 
Distribution, 46-7, 139 
Growth, 47 
Migration, 35-6, 47-8 
Racial composition, 36, 47-8 
Rural and urban, 47 
Size, 46-7 

Rice, 46, 138, 139, 140 
Shifting cultivation, 83-4, 139*40 
Size of land holdings, 141 
Tenanc\% 141 
Thompson, V., 134, 135 
Thompson, W. S., 72 
Thornthwaitp, C. W., 74 
Thorp, J., lOi 
ThOnln, J. H, von, 80 
Timoshenko, V. P., 86, 95, 97 
Timothy, see Hay 
Tobacco production 
Canada, 179 
French Indo-China, 135 
Manchuria, 99 

Netherlands India, 150, 152, 153, 154, 
155 

Philippines, 127 
Thailand, 139 
United States. 190, 191, 195 
Tokbkoshi, Y., 116 
Turner, E. R, 116, 127, 171 
Turner, H. A., 197 
Tyau, M. T. Z,, 33 

U 

Ugrimoff, A. VON, 87, 88 
U.S.S.R, (Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics) 

Afforestation, 95 
Arable land, 87, 88, 90 
Cotton production, 91 
Crops, 86 

Cultivated area, 86, 87, 88. 90, 91 








Duy fiwrimng, B7 

Fwr EaWm Region^ 21, 22^ 23, S7 
F0itiii»cjj8, 92 

Five-yisar pkm, 18, 21, S6, 94, 95 
Fofesta, 86, 92~5 

Gtain md grain products, 86, 90, 91 
Land tenure, 85, 95*7 
Land utilisGation, 86-95 
Landlordism, 95 
l^ture land, 86-7 
Population, 16-23 
Age distribution, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates, 18 
Colonization, 12, 21-3 
jDensity, 1 

Distribution, 1, 12, 21-3 
Growth, 18, 21-3 
Migration, 12, 18, 21-3, 40-1 
Pressure, 1 

Racial composition, 18 
Rural and urban, 13 w/e, 18, 20, 21 
Size of land holdings, 96-7 
State farms, 96 
Tenancy, 95-6 

Vegetable production, 90, 91 
Wncat production, 91 
Unfederated Malay States 
Arabic land, 142 
Birth and death rates, 5 
Chinese in, 49-51 
Indians in, 49 
Land ownership, 143-4 
Racial composition, 48 
Size of land holdings, 145 
See also British Malaya 
United States of America 

Agri Uiltural adjustment program, 195-6 
Arabic land, 187, 188, 189 
Area, 187 
Chinese in, 77 

Com production, 189, 190, 195 
Cotton production, 189, 190, 195 
Crop area, 187, 188, 189, 191 
Crops, 190 
Filipinos m, 40-1 
Forests, 187-9, 191, 193 
Irrigation, 190 
Japanese m, 77 

Land ownership, 191, 193, 197, 199 
Land tenure, 85, 196-200 
Land utilization, 185-96 
Livestock industry, 191, 195 
Migrant labor, 199-200 
Pasture land, 187-9, 191 
Population, 72-7 
Age distribution, 5, 9 
Birth and death rates, 4, 5, 35, 73 
Density, 2 

Distribution, 1, 72-4 
Growth, 4, 72 


Migration, 1^ 32, 40-1, 734 
Fressura, 1 

Racial coipporidon, 40-1, 74-5 
Rural and urban, 9, 13 mU 
Size, 72 

Range land, 191-2 
Sharecroppers, 197-8 
Size of land holdings, 197 
Soil conservation, 185-6, 191-6 
Soil erosion, 74, 191, 194-6 
Tenancy, 197-9 
Wheat, 189-90, 195 
Urban population, see $mder Population 
Uyeda, T., 29, 30 

V 

Valkenburg, S. van, 153* 154 
Vanbenbosch, A., 56, 157 
Vegetable production 
China, 102, 103, 105, 108 
French Indo-Chma, 134 
Japan, 114 
Manchuria, 99 
Netherlands India, 1 53 
Tliailand, 139 
U.S.S.R., 90, 91 
United States, 199 
ViSMF, M, DF, 42, 134 
Vlikland, C. A., 13, 14, 15, 49, 51 
Volin, L., 95, 96 
Volkov, E , 13, 20 
Vyshinski, A. Y., 19 

W 

Wadham, S. M., 79, 161, 162, 163, 166, 
167 

Waibfl, L , 80 
Warri^, H. C., 33 
Wheat production 
Australia, 163, 165 
Canada, 176, 177, 180 
China, 103, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 111 
Japan, 114, 115 
Korea, 122 
Manchuria, 99, 100 
New Zealand, 170, 171 
US S.R., 91 

United States, 189, 190, 195, 200 
Webb, J. N., 74 
Wehrwfin, G. S., 81 
Whfxfton, P. K., 72 
Whitacker, J* R., 187 
Whittlesey, D., 81, 84 
Whyte, R. O., 78, 82, 83 
WiLLCox, W. F., 33 
Williams, D. O., 173 
WiLMANNS, W., 102 
WiTTFOOFX, K, A., 101 
Wool production 
Australia, 163, 165 
United States, 191 
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CWK m ^15 

WoutncMMuitB^ & H., 61, 62 Yashnov, E. tL, 99 , 10} ^ 

Wooo, tS. L, TO. 161, 162. 163, 166. 167 Yoww, C. H., 70 
WoKcawtz$, D. C, 129 Youno, C. W., 21 

WtKwm W. H., 167 

t 

^ S^OtMEHMAM, C C, 47, 139, 141 

YAUACtm, S., 112 ZiMMEKMAMN, E. W„ 2, 4, 80 
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